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ABSTRACT 

An inquiry concerning the future of Murdoch 
University, ^(estern Australia, is considered, as are the resulting 
recommendations* After a description c£ the university's 
establishment, growth, and present circumstances, postsecondary 
education in western Australia and the deinand for higher education 
are considered, A number of adjustments to the pattern of activities 
in higher education in Western Australia are recommended that are 
designed to encourage the growth of Murdoch University to about the 
year 2000. proposals for new departments at Murdoch University in the 
areas of Eoedicine, law, commerce, optometry, peace and conflict 
studies, philosophy, and student accommodation are examined as are 
low cost proposals concerning the following issues: limitaticns on 
enrollments at other instituticns, postgraduate student load, the 
rationalization of activities, cooperative teaching arrangements, the 
establishment of institutes for teachina and research, the jcint use 
of facilities, and publicity fcr Murdcch University's activities. 
Extracts from submission received from higher education institutions 
regarding the present inquiry and background reports are appended. 
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16-18 STmUNG HIGHWAY. NBDLAt.'OS P.O. 0ox 1.3$. NEDLANOS. I 6009. 



B^^t TELBPHONB (09) 3866355 

of w*«f«m imtf^ 



19 November 1979 



The Hon* P*V* Jones, MLA 
Minister for Education 
Parliament Place 
WEST PERTH WA 6005. 



Dear Minister, 



lie have pleasure in sublnitting to you the Report of the Committee 
of Inquiry into the yutitre of MuTdoch Vniversity, . 



In brief, and consistent with its terms of reference, the Committee 
recommends a number of adjustoents to the pattern of activities in 
higher education in the State, which it believes will encourape the 
growth of Murdoch University to about the year 2000* While it was 
aware that more radical options were available for consideration, 
it has refrained from examining them becau:>e they lie outside its 
terms of reference. 



The first chapter of the report provides a relatively brief state- 
ment of the Committee's general analysis of the University's 
establishment, growth and present circumstances, and of the 
Committee's recommendations* Chapters 5 and 6 present 2 more 
detailed discussion of Murdoch's prospects for growth ari of the 
considerations which led to the framing of the recommendations* 
Chapters 2 and 3 provide a detailed comparative analysis of the 
growth of Murdoch and the other institutions of hfjher education 
in Western Australia, while Chapter 4 discusses likely trends in 
the demand for higher education in Western Australia* 



We wuld like to record our gratitude to all those who made avail- 
able to the Committee their comments about various aspects of our 
inquiry, whether as written submissions or at interview- In 
particular, the Vice-Chancellor and staff of Murdoch University 
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The Hon. P. V. Jones, MA , 19 November 1979 



have given us every assistance in obtaining the information that we 
required for our discussions; and we were also pleased to have 
opportunities for free and useful discussion with staff and student 
groups from Murdoch and representatives of The University of 
Western Australia, The Western Australian Institute of Technology, 
the Colleges and the Western Australian Post Secondary Education 
Commrission. We also record our ciratitudc to Mr Warren Snell, who 
served the Committee most ably as its Executive Officer; and to the 
secretarial staff of the Commission. 

Yours sincerely, 

L. Michael Birt 
Chai rman 



I. iU Carne 



W. D. Neal 
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NOTES ON STATISTICS 

General 

The Canmittee has experienced sane difficulty in constructing a 
statistical framework within which it could analyse the higher education 
system in Western Australia, Statistical collections in the university 
and advanced education sectors are based on somewhat different sets of 
definitions and, in addition, there is often sufficient latitude within 
the definitions to allow for different judgements to be made* The Comnittee 
is of the view that there is an urgent need to develop more standardised 
statistical systisms which will enable meaningful comparisons to be made 
between institutions in the university and advanced education sectors. 

Definitions 

The Comnittee has adopted the following set of definitions relating to 
student statistics - 

(a) A "unit" is a single element in a "course" or "programme" (e,g. Field 
and Environmental Biology is one of the "units" that must be taken in 
the first year of the Bachelor's degree programue in Environmental 
Science at Murdoch University* 

(b) A "programme" or "course" of study is the sum of the units required 
for the award of a degree or diploma* 

(c) A "field of study" is a broad disciplinary area (e*g. Architecture, 
Biological Sciences, Humanities and Social Sciences)* It may consist 

of a number of <v epa rate " disci plin es" (e,q * Humanities a nd Social 

Sciences consists of Anthropology, English, History, etc.)* 

The "participation rate" is defined as the ratio (expressed as a 
percentage) of enrolments to the number of persons in the population 
aged 17 to 29 years. 

Abbreviations and Syn^bols , 

The following abbreviations and symbols are used in the tables and 
figures in this report - 

Murdoch Murdoch University 

iH A The University of Western Australia 

WAIT Thia Western Australian Institute of Technology 
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EFTS 


Equivalent Full Time Students 


PTES 


Full Time Equivalent Students 


WSU's 


Weighted Student Units 


F.T. 


Full time 


P.T. 


Part time 


Ext. 


External 


M 


Male 


K 


Female 


n.a. 


Not available 


* * 


Not applicable 




N11 



Source of Data 

5, Unless otherwise stated, statistics and figures on student and staff 
numbers are derived from regular statistics collections undertaken by 
the Tertiary Education Comnission or its predecessors, from statistical 
publications produced by the institutions or from special collections 
undertaken by the Ccmmittee, 

Reference Date 

6, Unless otherwise stated, the reference date for all tables and figures is 
30 April of the year concerned. 

Rounding 

7, Discrepancies between totals and the sums of components in tables are due 
to rounfffngT" 

Fields of Study 

8, The Conmittee has developed field of study classifications which suit its 
purposes reasonably well. It recognises, however, that some of the 
activities conducted at some institutions do not fit clearly within some of 
the defined categories and that some of the decisions it has made regarding 
classifications are somewhat arbitrary. It also recognises that some of 
the categories are not nuitually exclusive. For example, the Cotumittee's 
field of study "Agriculture and Veterinary Science" includes courses offered 
by the Faculty of Agriculture at The University of Western Australia, The 
Committee is aware, however, that Departments within the Faculty of Agri- 

euVfeure-o^Fer^ii^'S^^Teh-^m^h^Miav^ — 

Commerce" or "Science", Similarly, a number of Departments within The 
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University of Western Australia offer courses in more than one Faculty and 
while the student load generated by the Departn^ents concerned is attributed 
to one field of study> the number of equivalent full time students 
enrolled for major courses offered by these Departments is generally spread 
across a number of fields of study* 



9> The field of study classifications that have been developed by the 
Committee are as follows - 



Field of Study 

Agriculture and 
Veterinary Science 



Components 

Murdoch - School of Veterinary Studies 
UWA - Faculty of Agriculture 
WAIT - Muresk Agricultural College 



Architecture 



UWA - Faculty of Architecture 

WAIT - Departn^ent of Architecture and 
Planning 



Art and Design 



WAIT 



- Department of Art and Design 



Economics and Commerce 



Education 



Murdoch - Economics Programme (part of the 
School of Social Inquiry) 

UWA - Faculty of Economics and Catmerce 
(excluding the Japanese Studies 
Unit) 

WAIT - School of Business and Administration 
and Business Studies courses offered 
by the School of Mining and Mineral 
Technol ogy 

"CbTTeger"- Chlj^ of Busi ness' Stadie^ 

Murdoch - School of Education 

UWA - Department of Education 

WAIT - school of Teacher Education 

Colleges - Churchlands> Claremont> Graylands> 
Mount Lawley and Nedlands Schools of 
Teacher Education 



Engi neering 



UWA - Faculty of Engineering 

WAIT - School of Engineering and Surveying 
and Departments of Metallurgy and 
Mining and Engineering 



eaHh-Seienees- 
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Facuni'esnjf^Oentl'SttT'snii^Mgdirf^ 
School of Health Sciences 
Claremont Health Education Programme 



XX 



Field of Study 



ComPortents 



Humanities and 
Social Sciences 



Law 

Physical Education and 
Recreation 



Murdoch 



UWA 



School of Human Cofranunicatlon and 
School of Social Inquiry (excluding 
Economics Programme) 



- Faculty of Arts» Departn^ent of Social 
Work and Japanese Studies Unit 

WAIT - School of Social Sciences and 
Department of English 

Colleges - Nedlands Library Media Programme 



UWA 



- Faculty of Law 



UWA - Department of Human Movement and 
Recreation Studies 

Colleges - Nedlands Recreation Progranuie 



Science - 

Biological Sciences 



Murdoch - School of Environmental and Life 
Sciences 

UWA - Departments of Botany and Zoology 
WAIT - Department of Biology 



Mathematics & 
Physical Sciences 



Murdoch 
UWA 

WAIT 



School of Mathematical and Physical 
Sciences 

Departments of Coinputer Science* 
Geology* Mathematics* Organic Chemistry* 
Physical and Inorganic Chemistry and 
Physics* 

Departments of Chemistry* Geology* 
-Mathemat-lcs-and-Computing-Studies-^nd — 
Physics 



10* Murdoch University does not* at present* offer major programmes in 
Architecture* Art and Design* Engineering* Health Sciences* Law or 
Physical Education* Accordingly* in much of the analysis that follows 
these activities which are conducted at the various other institutions are 
grouped together Into the category "other"* 

11* At present* students who are enrolled at Murdoch University to complete 
University of Western Australia degree courses may enrol for a limited 
number of units that are still offered externally by The University of 

WesterTri\ir5tP^a but through the Murdoch External Studies Unit. 

Enrolments in this category are shown against the classification UWA Units. 
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student Numbers and student Load 

12* In mst higher education institutions individual students may, if they wish, 
undertake varying proportions of the normal course requirement for a full 
time student* In these circumstances it is difficult to compare trends in 
enrolments both within and between institutions simply by examining total 
numbers of students* Accordingly, it is necessary to express numbers of 
students in terms of a "standard unit" against which other variables 
associated with the activities of an institution, a part of an institution, 
or a group of institutions can be measured* In Australia, the "standard 
unit" has become known as the student load and a number of approaches to 
its calculation have been adopted* 

13* The simplest method of calculating student load is the equivalent full 
time student (EFTS) approach which involves the use of arbitrary weights 
for full time, part time and external students* The number of equivalent 
full time students is generally calculated by summing the number of full 
time students and half the number of part time and external students* 

14, A more sophisticated approach to the calculation of student load has been 
developed in the university sector* This approach, which is based on the 
number of weighted student units (WSU's) generated by the enrolments in 
each subject ir. each department, is calculated as follows - 

(a^) ^{g^i^r T^g^^Ts^^ led hi gher degree 

course with a minimum qualification of a four year degree or its 
equivalent is given the following weights - 

Full time 2^ 
Part time 1 
External 0*25 

A student enrolled for a master's course work degree with less than 
the minimum qualification of a four year degree or its equivalent 
is given the same weighting .as is applicable to a higher degree 
preliminary student (see Other than Higher Degree Student Load) for 
the-fi rs t-f uM"ti me-year"of"hts-coxjrse-; ^ 
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(b) Other than Higher Degree Student Load - each unit offered by a 
department is weighted in terms of the proportion (of one) that 
the unit represents of a year's work for a full time undergraduate 
student* These weights are then applied to the number of students 
enrolled in each unit to determine the nuinber of weighted student 
units. Where a unit represents different proportions of a full 
time undergraduate load depending on the course in which it Is 
taken* the weight is usually determined on the basis of the 
usual distribution of enrolments in that unit between the various 
courses. In the case of a student enrolled for an honours course 
or a higher degree preliminary course the following weights apply - 

Full time 1 
Part time 0,5 
External 0,5 

(c) Total Student Load - The sum of the Higher Degree Student Load and the 
Other than Higher Degree Student Load i s the Total Student Load iOT a 
departinent. 



15, Another sophisticated approach to the calculation of student load has been 
developed by the large multi-purpose colleges of advanced education in 
Australia and has become known as the full time equivalent student (FTES) or 
student hour approach. The number of full time equivalent students for a 
department is calculated by summing for all subjects taught by the depart- 

_^^ment-the products of each subject enrolment* times the subject duration in 
class hours per week per semester. The resulting student hour value is then 
divided by the arithmetic mean number of class hours prescribed per week por 
semester for courses administered by the department, 

16, All of the three measures of student load mentioned above are used to some 
extent by one or more of the higher education institutions in Western 
Australia, The Colleges produce student load statistics in terms of EFTS 
while the two universities produce details of student load by department 

in terns of WSU's and The Western Australian Institute of Technology 

produces st ati s tijcs^i terms both of EFTS and FTES7~1rrEh"e d'^alysis that 
follows in this report* the term student load is used in a broad sense to 
refer to EFTS in the case of the Colleges* WSU*5 ^n the case of the 
universities and FTES in the case of The Western Australian Institute of 
Technology, 2 I 
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Comparison of student Load Measures 

17. The EFTS approach to the calculation of student load probably overstates 
the student load for most institutions as, by and large, part time and 
external students take less than one half of a normal full time course in 
a given year. In addition, the EFTS measure attributes student load to 
courses rather than to teaching departments or schools and, as individual 
students may enrol for sections of their year's vrork in a number of depart- 
ments or schools, it does not give a clear indication of the student load 
carried by the individual teaching components of an institution. 

18. Th8 WSU and FTES approaches probably give a more precise indication of total 
student load than the EFTS approach.- However, the WSU and FTES approaches 
are based on quite different concepts and would probably give quite 
different estimates of student load for an individual department. Unlike 
the EFTS approach, the WSU and FTES approaches attribute student load to 
teaching departments rather than to courses. 

19. In view of these differences, the Coimrittee has been hesitant in making 
comparisons in terms of unlike measures of student load, although In some 
cases comparisons have had to be made as no other data has been available. 

20. The EFTS statistic is the one measure of student load that can be derived 
from data that is readily available for all Institutions and, accordingly, 

— the "Committee has arranged-for estimates_of.EFJS.„to^be^prepared to give it 

a basis for making comparisons between institutions. It is very conscious 
of the limitations of the EFTS approach but believes that It is essential 
to be able to make comparisons between all of the higher education institute 
ions in Western Australia. Where data in this report are presented in terms 
of EFTS for Murdoch University, The University of Western Australia, and The 
Western Australian Institute of Technology they are identified as EFTS data 
rather than student load data In order to avoid being confusad with the 
other measures of student load that are more traditionally associated with 

tll£SjELJjistitut1 ons, 

21. It should be noted that full time higher degree students are ascribed a 
weight of 1 in terms of the EFTS approach followed In this report and a 
weight of 2 in terms of tte WSU approach. This difference In approach 
explains whv the hiaher degree WSU ficiures for a particular field of stvi^ 
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EFS figures. In constrast, the other than higher degree EFTS figures for 
a particular institution will generally exceed the equivalent other than 
higher degree WSU figures as the EFTS approach tends to over-estimate the 
load, in terms of standard units, imposed on an institution by part time and 
external students. Finally, It should be pointed out that substantial 
differences between other than higher degree EFTS and WSU figures for a 
particular field of study or discipline can be expected as the EFS statist- . 
ic is course based, whereas the WSU statistic attributes student load to 
teaching departments or schools. 
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INTRODUCTION, SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
Murdoch University 

1.1 Murdoch University was established under the provisions of ths Micvdoch 
Univez^sity Aotj 197S and admitted its first undergraduate students in 
1975. It is located on a 232 hectare campus approximately 15 kilometres 
south-west of Perth (See Figure 2.1). Its general operating grant for 
1979 (at December 1978 cost levels) is about $12 million and it employs 
more than 500 academic and general staff and caters for some 2300 
students. The University's physical plant now comprises ten mjor 
buildings which cover more than 50 000 square metres. The capital value 
of buildings at cost is in excess of $23 million while the capital value 
of equipment at cost is almost $3.5 million. The University has develop 
ed a substantial library which contains some 87 000 monographs, 31 000 
serials and 19 000 non-book materials, and it has made substantial 

-purchases of computing and audio-visual equipment. 

Background to the Report 

1.2 The Report of the Committee of Inquiry into Education and Training 
(hereinafter referred to as the Williams Report), which was released in 
March 1979, commented on Murdoch University in the following terms - 

The mmhev of FTE students at Mia*doch University was 1 475 in 
" " " 1977. The eaonoma size of Murdoch^ given the present formula 
fov finanaiat gvante to universities providing studies in ArtSj 
Science^ Education and Veterinary Science^ is approximately 
4 $00 FTE students. If all the projected additional university 
sti4dents in Western Australia enrolled at Murdoch University the 
increase would be little above 4$0 by 1986 for the first 
projection . . * and 1 100 for the second projection* * - The 
subsequent grmth would be insignificant for the first prooect-* 
ionj and another SOO by 1991 under the second proo&ction unless 

there were a significant increase i n the education age groups 

^^i>-j^ -fciaipa^ w n mfcb^ in Weste rn AustYatia\ me numoer of 

Murdoch students in science subjects other than biology is very 
low and there seem little prospect of it becoming a balanced 
university in the next ten to 20 years. The University of 
Western Australia is short of land for its Faculty of Agriculture 
and it is therefore sensible to ask whether the education philo^ 
Sophies and staff of the two universities are sufficiently 
compatible to n^O^e possible an effective association of the two 
universities. If sOj agriculture and horticulture could be 
developed on the Murdoch site where there are already good 
* -^^"i^^.tip.s for veterinary studies.** 



The prospect that Mitrdoch University ^coutd be raised to an effect- 
ive and econmicat size by the revision of the third precept 
{regarding economic size) is not good. The Partridge Comrittee 
judged that the Western Australian Inetitute of Technology had 
developed too far in the non'technological areas and recommnded 
that Its gratoth in these areas should be controlled so that 
future developments would be shared by Murdoch University and 
the teachers colleges* Even with the second projection of student 
numbers J growth to an economic size now seems unlikely j <md the 
most promising line of development seems to be the integration . ^ 
of the activities of the two tativersittes in Western Australia* ** 

1*3 The Williams Report went on to reconmend, inter alia> that the Coirmon- 
wealth Tertiary Education Conmission discuss with The University of 
Western Australia and Murdoch University and the Western Australian Post 

Secondary Education Commission an integration of the activities of the 

2 

two universities, 

1,4 On 20 April 1979 the Premier of Western Australia, the Hon, Sir Charles 
Court, announced the State Government's intention to establish a 
Committee of Inquiry into the future of Murdoch University with terms of 
reference as follows - 

Having regard to the Government of Western Australia's commitment 
to the retention of the Murdoch University as a separate institution, 
to make recommendations as to Its future development* with particular 
reference to - 

1, the suggestion contained in the Report of the Williams 
Committee that the range of subjects in small Universities 
be reduced and the role of such Universities be re-examined; 

2, teaching activities, such as teacher training* which are 
^ duplicated at The University of Western Australia, Murdoch 

University and The Western Austra M^" Tn<iHtjitP nf Tfifhnnlnnv, 

and where Murdoch University could be strengthened by 
rationalisation and transfer of activities; 



1, Education^ Training and Employment^ Report of the Canmittee of Inquiry 
into Education and Training, Professor B,R, Williams* Chairman* 
Canberra: A,G,P,S,, 1979* Vol, 1, pp*186, 205, 

2, Education^ Training and Employment^ Vol* 1, p*205. 
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3. possible areas of cooperative teaching between institutions 
to assist the development of the programnes of Murdoch 
University; 

4. the possibility of transfer of other selected activities from 
other institutions to Murdoch University. 

The membership of the Committee was announced on 2 May ig79 and the 
Conmittee was asked to report to the Government as soon as possible. 

Proceduies 

1.5 The Committee met formally on a number of occasions during the period 
May to November. 1979. In addition* visits were made to Murdoch University 
and The Western Australian Institute of Technology and interviews were 
held with representatives of Murdoch University* Murdoch University staff 
and s'tudent associations* The University of Vtestern Australia* The 
Western Australian Institute of Technology* Churchlands* Mount Lawley 
and Nedlands Colleges and Claremont and Graylands Teachers Colleges 
(these five colleges are hereinafter referred to as the Colleges)* and 
the Western Australian Post Secondary Education Commission. 

1.6 The Committee received and considered some 80 written submissions and the 
names of organisations and individuals who made submissions are listed in 
Appendix A. The submissions contain much valuable background infor- 
mation which was of great assistance to the Committee. While it is not 
possible in a report of this nature to cranment on all of the 
submissions* the Conmittee is of the view that some of the issues raised 
in the submissions from the various post secondary education institutions 
should be highlighted. Accordingly* selected extracts from the submiss- 
ions received from Murdoch University. The University of Western 

~ Aus tralia, The Hc G tcrn Au s tr al i o n I ns tf ttttfr-of-Techno l og y an d Ll m C o ll ^e^ 

are reproduced in Appendix B. 

1.7 The Committee has been very conscious of the anxiety at Murdoch University 
about the delay in producing its report. Concern has been expressed about 
the effects of continuing uncertainty on staff and student morale, the 
level of applications for places in 1980»and future funding. The Committee 
has attempted to balance the desire to report as quickly as possible with 
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the need to become adequately informed about the University's present 
circumstances and prospects. Thc'je considerations have influenced the 
arrangements the Committee has made for interviews, visits and discussions. 

Higher Education in Western Australia 

1.8 The higher education system in Western Australia consists of two 

universities (Murdoch University and The University of Western Australia) 
and six colleges of advanced education (The Western Australian Institute 
of Technology, Claremont and Graylands Teachers Colleges, and Churchlands, 
Mount Lawley and Nedlands Colleges). Enrolments .in courses at these 
institutions have grown rapidly over the last few years as shown by 
Table 1.1 which details equivalent full time other than higher degree and 
higher degree students for the years 1970, 1975 and 1979. 

TABLE 1.1 

EQUIVALENT FULL TIME STUDENTS^^* BY LEVEL OF COURSE^"** 
AND BY INSTITUTION, 1970, 1975 AND 1979 



Institution 


Equivalent Fu11 Time Students 


1970 


1975 


1979 


Other than 
Higher 
Degree 


Higher 
Degree^ 


Other than 
Higher 
Degree 


Higher 
Degree 


Other than 
Higher 
Degree 


Higher 
Degree 


Murdoch 
UWA 
WAIT 
Colleges 


+ * 
b 979 
3 432 
2 100* 


+ * 

410 

* 

^ * 


1 

535 

7 579 

6 920 

4 697 




31 

660 

36 

* * 


1 597 

7 362 

8 102 
5 723 


119 

780 
76 

* ♦ 


Total 


11 511 


410 


19 731 


727 


22 784 


975 



Notes: (a) For definitions see Notes on Statistics* 

(b) Other than higher degree includes associate diploma and diploma courses, 
pass and honours degree courses* postgraduate diploma and bachelors 
degree courses, Ph,D, and tnaster*s preliminary courses and, in the case 
of Universities, miscellaneous subject enrolments. Higher degree 
Includes Ph,D, and master's degree courses, 

(c) listimate. 
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1.9 This relatively rapid increase in enrolment's is explained in part by an 
increase in population and in part by an increase in the extent to which 
members of the community have participated in higher education. Table 1,2 
which details university and advanced education participation rates for 
the years 1970, 1975, 1977 and 1979, indicates quite clearly that there 
has been a substantial increase in participation in higher education, 
ana particularly in advanced education, in Western Australia over the 
last decade. 



TABLE 1,2 

UNIVERSITY AND ADVANCED EDUCATION PARTICIPATION flATES 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 1970-79 





1970 


1975 


1977 


1979 


University 


3.6 


4,2 


4.3 


4,2 


Advanced Education 


3,5 


6,0 


6.5 


6.7 


Total 


7.2 


10,2 


10.8 


11.0 



Note: (a) The participation rate is the ratio (expressed as a percentage) 
of enrolments to the number of persons in the population aged 
17-29 years. 



1,10 The pattern of participation in higher education in Western Australia 
differs in a number of respects from the pattern in the rest of 
feistralia. In the first place, participation is significantly higher 
in Western Australia than in the rest of Australia, In 1977 for 
example the total participation rate for Western Australia was 10,8 
while for Australia as a whole it was 9,6. In addition, the balance 
bejbween the two sectors is somewhat different in Western Australia, 
In 1977 the university participation rate was 5.1 for Australia and 
4.3 for Western Australia, while the advanced education participation 
rate was 4,i3 for Australia and 6.5 for Western Australia, In fact in 
1977 Western Australia had the second highest total participation rate 
in Australia, the highest advanced education participation rate and the 
second lowest university participation rate. 
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1.11 The pattern of participation in higher education in Western Australia 
reflects the very rapid gro/th in enrolments that occurred at The 
Western Australian Institute of Technology and the Colleges over the 
last decade and particularly during the period 1970 to 1975, Over this 
latter period enrolments at both the Institute and the Colleges more 
than doubled. Developments at the Colleges have, in the main, been 
restricted largely to Teacher Education although Churchlands College 
introduced a Business Studies programme in 1976, The Western Australian 
Institute of Technology has developed activities in a wide range pf 
fields of study and, indeed, the Partridge Comnittee on Post Secondary 
Education in Western Australia, which reported in 1976, exprer^ed con- 
cern about the extent to which the Institute's continuing growth might 
make it difficult to launch Murdoch University effectively, Xonsider- 
able growth in student nutnbers also occurred in the advanced education 
sector between 1975 and 1977 (enrolments increased by some 14 per cent 
or 1 636 equivalent full time students (EFTS)) but growth has been more 
limited since then (between 1977 and 1979 enrolments have increased by 
some 5 per cent or 612 EFTS). In addition, some of the growth in 
recent years has been in fields of study such as the Health Sciences 
which are not competitive with Murdoch University, 

1*12 Another trend which is apparent in the advanced educat^^on sector over 
the last decade is a large shift from non-degree or diploma programmes 
to degree programmes. This seems to be a trend throughout Australia 
but it has been drawn to the Committee's attention that the Partridge 
Committee was of the view t'lat the balance of teaching at The Western 
Australian Inrtitute of Technology should not be allowed to shift heav- 
ily in favour of degree-level and postgraduate courses,^ 

1.13 The University of Western Australia qr&H substantially over the period 
1970 to 1975 but at a much slower rate than The Western Australian 
Institute of Technology and the Colleges, Since then it hai entered 
what has been referred to as a '*no-growth'* phase of its development 
and the number of equivalent full time students has, in fact, declined 
since 1975- 



3, Post Seoondary Eduaatian in WeBtem AuBtmtia^ Report of the Committee 
on Post Secondaiy Education appointed by the Minister for Education, 
Professor P,H, Partridge. Chai man, Perth: Government Printer, 1976, 
pp, 138, 139. 



4, Poet S^condaxy Eduaatian in Western Awtratia^ p, 141, 
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1.14 The Jackson Committee on Tertiary Education in Western Australia remarked 
in 1967 that a second major university facility should be developed in 
Western Australia by 1975 at the latest in view of projections of 
university enrolments and the desirability of limiting numbers at the 
Crawley campus of The University of Western Australia. The Jackson 
Committee argued that» because of demographic projections for the State 
and economic considerations* the proposed new university facility in 
Western Australia should* in the first instance* be a university college 
under The University of Western Australia catering for first and second 
year students in Arts and Sciences.^ 

Extensive discussions regarding this matter took place within The 
University of Western Australia during the late sixties and finally the 
Senate of the University advised the Premier of its conclusions* namely 
that a new university which would be autonomous from the beginning should 
be planned* The Premier was also informed that The University of Western 
Australia Senate had been impressed by the significant new approach to 
planning and development which had emerged where a university had been 
autonomous from the beginning and that its recomnendations were based very 
much on the University's concern that full opportunity should be taken for 
a fresh approach to the role of a university today and how this role should 
be performed* 

lA(y This view was accepted by both the State and Cwnmonwealth Governments and 
resulted* in the end* in the establishment of Murdoch University which 
admitted its first undergraduate students in 1975* Enrolments at Murdoch 
University grew rapidly over the period 1975 to 1978 but growth ceased in 
1979 when* as was the case with a number of other Australian Universities* 
new and total undergraduate enrolments declined* 

1*17 The other higher education institutions in Western Australia were 
established in their major fields of study before Murdoch University 
opened; and subsequently they have developed in accordance with Common- 
wealth and State policies which have been based on the reports and 
policies of various committees of inquiry and statutory authorities con- 
cerned with higher education* It needs to be acknowledged* however* 



5* Tertiary Education in Western Australia^ Report of the Conomittee 
appointed by the Premier of Western Australia* Sir Lawrence Jackson* 
Chairman* Perth: University of Western Australia Press* 1967* p*23* 
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that the major involvaiient of The University of Western Australia and 
The Western Australian Institute of Technology in Education, the 
Humanities and the Social and Natural Sciences, and of the Colleges in 
Education has, in a general sense, provided competition for Murdoch 
University. 

The Role and Development of Murdoch University 

l.ltf The Murdoch University Planning Board and later the university itself 

accepted the suggestion of the Senate of The University of Western Australia 
that in planning for the new university full opportunity should be taken 
for a fresh approach to the role of a university today and how this role 
should be performed* This desire for a fresh approach is reflected in the 
following statement of educational objectives to which the University 
subscribes - 

(a) to encourage students to develop a vational and informd otMrenese 
of the prabtems which confront the world today; 

(b) to provide a liberal and relevant education for a varied range of 
stidents (some of whom will be external atudenta) dram from a wide 
range of age groups and from many walks of life; 

(c) to enhance the emptoyability of students by providing pi*ogranimes of 
study that not only prepare them for traditioml careers, but also 
open up new career opportunities in both the public and private 
sectors; 

(d) to create conditions which will encourage the student to keep on 
studying^ questioning and thiriking critically long after he has left 
university; 

(e) to locate important new fields of study and devise programmes to 
deal with them; 

(f) to ensia^e high standards of teaching ard ccmmnication throughout the 
University; 

(g) to provide genei^alist as well as specialist- prograimes and to see that 
the pass student is given at least as much attention cls the honours 
student; 

(h) to make an enduring effwt to seek ways in which the University and 
the community may derive mu^tual benefti from the fostering of a close 
relationship between the two; 

(i) to open opportunities to benefit from a university experience to those 
who ctre^ or who have been^ disadvantaged hy an inability to participate 
in a regular programe of university studies; 
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(^) to foBtex" sahoTarship and the advancement of kna^tedge and io provide 
opportunities for basic and applied reseai^ch in fields of university 
'and comunity interest^ 

(k) to provide opportunities for study beyond the first degree including 
the praoi'jion of continuing' education and refresher courses^ and for 
training in research^ 

(I) to respond flexibily to change at all levels* 

l.Vi In the Comnittee^s view, the main elements which give Murdoch University 
its special character are - 

(a) The division of the academic programme for undergraduates into Part 
I (first year) and Part II (second and later years)* In Part I 
students are required to take a compulsory trunk course together 
with other units outside the field of their likely specialisation, 
together with additional elective units as well as units which are 
prerequisites for a particular programme* In Part II students 
specialise in a major programme area or areas. 

(b) The general support for inter-disciplinary approaches, which is 
encouraged by an academic structure based on Schools rather than 
Departments* 

(c) The large external studies programme which Is available both to 
distant students and to those within easy reach of the 
University* 

(d) The presence of a considerable proportion of mature age students and 
of part time and external students » 

(e) Flexibility in admission and assessment procedures* 

1*20 The University, in its submission to the Committee, emphasised that none 
of Its special characteristics should be allowed to disguise the fact 
that a high proportion of its academic work is orthodox* It suggests 
that it is a matter of general "style" (together with a modest amount 
of innovation* and a difference from The University of Western Australia 
in approach and coverage) which entitles Murdoch to claim that it is 
offering a genuinely "alternative path" through higher education In 
Western Australia* . * 
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1.21 Murdoch University has consistently enrolled a higher than average 
proportion of mature age and of part time and external students* This 
rather unusual pattern of enrolments has resulted in the University 
having a relatively small full time student population on campus* 

1*22 Murdoch University assumed responsibility in 1975 for all external 
university tuition In Western Australia* The University's approach to 
external studies enables all students* regardless of where th^ live* 
to choose internal study or external study or a mixture of the two 
modes of teaching* The University's approach also allows the same 
staff to teach both internal and external students* 



1*23 Murdoch University is organised on the basis of Schools of Study which 
have both academic and administrative responsibilities* The various 
Schools of Study and undergraduate degree programmes are as follows - 



School 
Education 



Environmental and Life 
Sciences 



Human Communication 



Mathematical and 
Physical Sciences 



Social Inquiry 



Veterinary studies 



Programmes 

Bachelor of Education 
Further Teacher Education 
Initial Teacher Education 
Initial Teacher Education 



Primary 
Secondary 



Biology 

Environmental Science 
Population and World Resources 

Chinese Studies 
Communication Studies 
Comparative Literature 
Southeast Asian Studies 

Chemistry 
Mathematics 

Mineral Science* Energy and Resources 
Physics 

Economics 

History 

Psychology 

Social and Political Theory 
Veterinary Studies 
General Studies 
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1.24 The University has grown quite rapidly since it accepted its first 
unoergraouate students in 1975. Details of equivalent full time other 
than higher degree students by School of Study for the period 1975 to 1979 
are shown in Table 1.3. As the table shows, growth was sustained over the 
period 1975 to 1978. There was a downturn in enrolments in 1979, but most 
other Australian universities experienced similar setbacks. 



TABLE 1.3 

EQUIVALENT FULL TIME^^^ OTHER THAN HIGHER DEGREE 
STUDENTS BY SCHOOL OF STUDY, MURDOCH UNIVERSITY, 1975-79 



School of Study 


Equivalent Full Time Students 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


Education 


95.5 


251 


340 


368 


308.5 


Environmental & Life 
Sciences 


78.5 


167 


247.5 


282.5 


285 


Human Communication 


91 


182 


170 


177.5 


179 


Mathematical & 
Physical Sciences 


14.5 


39 


60.5 


81.5 


89 


Social Inquiry 


114 


221.5 


335.5 


363.5 


369 


Veterinary Studies 
Other^^^ 


27 

25.5 


92 

127.5 


134.5 
97.5 


172 
163 


221 
126.5 


Total ■ 


446 


1080 


1385.5 


1608 


1578 



Notes: (a) For definitions see Notes on Statistics* 

(b) Includes General Studies, Progranme Choice Deferred, 
Not for Degree Units and University of Western Australia 
Degrees* 



1*25 Within the general growth in enrolments, the University's undergraduate 
progratumes have net with varying degrees of success* The programmes 
offered in the Biological Science area (Biology, Environmental Science, 
Population and World Resources and Veterinary Studies) have been 
strongly attractive to students, and undergraduate enrolments in these 
programmes now constitute some 32 per cent of all undergraduate enrolments. 
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1*26 Other arccis of relative strength at the undergraduate level are Education, 
the History, Psychology and Social and Political Theory programmes within 
the School of Social Inquiry, and the C(»nparatiye Literature prograirane 
within the School of Human Communication* Enrolments in Part II programmes 
in all of these disciplines have now reached reasonably substantial 
proportions and staffing levels, while still very small in swne areas, 
appear to be adequate to cater for at least the basic requirements of the 
disciplines* 

1*27 Undergraduate enrolments in the Chinese Studies, Southeast Asia studies 
and Communication Studies programmes offered by the School of Human 
Communication, in the Chemistry, Mathematics, Mineral Science and Physics 
programmes offered by the School of Mathematical and Physical Sciences, 
and in the Economics programme offered by the School of Social Inquiry 
have remained at relatively low levels* 

1*28 Murdoch University has developed considerable strength in postgraduate 
training and reijearch* Table 1*4, which shows equivalent fuVl time 
higher degree students by School of Study, describes the substantial 
growth in student numbers that has occurred over the period* The 
Committee understands that growth could have been greater, but for 
limits imposed by the Universities Council* In addition to offering 
research higher degrees the University has successfully mounted course- 
/ork Master's degree programmes in Applied Psychology, Education and 
Environmental Science* 
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TABLE 1.4 

EQUIVALENT FULL TIME^** HIGHER DEGREE STUDENTS 
BY SCHOOL OF STUDY, MURDOCH UNIVERSITY, 1975-79 



School of Study 


Equivalent Full Time Students 










1 Q 70 


LuUCaL tun 


2.5 


6 


17 


26.5 


32.5 


Errvironinental S Life 
Sciences 


5.5 


' 9 


16 


31.5 


33.5 


Human Coimiunlcatlon 


4.5 


5.5 


5.5 


4 


4 


Mathematical & 
Physical Sciences 


5.5 


9 


8.5 


9.5 


8 


Social Inquiry 


7 


8 


9 


18.5 


27 


Veterinary Studies 


6.5 


6 


11 


14 


13.5 


Total 


31.5 


43.5 


67 


104 


118.5 



Note: (a) For definitions see Notes on Statistics, 



1.29 The University's output of research publications Is Impressive and It has 
oeen remarkably successful In obtaining outside research funds. In 1978 
for example It received over half a million dollars from bodies such as the 
Australia Research Grants Committee and from government and industry, 

1.30 On the besis of postgraduate student numbers, outside research funds 
attracted, and staff publications, a number of areas of special 
research excellence can be. identified. Within the Biological Sciences 
there are vigorous research programmes on Fish and Estuarine Biology, 
Plant-Microbe Interactions, Pollution and Waste Management, Reproduc-- 
tlve Studies, Trace Element Studies and Farm Animal Health; in Educa-- 
tlon. Curriculum Development; In Mathematical and Physical Sciences, 
Mineral Chemistry; In Human Communication and Social Inquiry, Southeast 
Asian Studies; and in Social Inquiry, Psychology of the Ageing, 

1.31 In the Committee's view the Biological Science area (the Schools of 
Environmental and Life Sciences and Veterinary Studies) is the major 
academic strength of the University, In this area vigorous undergrad- 
uate programmes are complemented by extensive postgraduate study and 
research activities. 
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1*32 At present, the University caters for a student load of 1 740 weighted 
student units (WSU*s)* The Universities Commission in its Sixth Report 
proposed a student load of 2 210 WSU*s for the University for 1978 and 
also recommended an extensive building programme for the 1976-78 
triennium* It seems to the Committee that it would be reasonable to 
assume that the building programme which was recommended for 1976-78 
would have been intended to provide accommodation for at least the stu- 
dent load of 2 210 WSU*s proposed for Murdoch University for the last 
year of the 1976-78 triennium, and that perhaps some provision for 
limited student load growth into the first year or so of the following 

triennlum might have been made* 

1*33 The building programme proposed for Murdoch University for the 1976-78 
triennlum has now been completed and it seems to the Committee that it 
would not be unreasonable to assume that the physical plant at Murdoch 
University has a capacity to cope with a student load of some 2 200 
WSU*s to 2 300 WSU*s. provided that the existing balance between internal 
and external students is maintained and that the additional students are 
not concentrated disproportionately in laboratory based disciplines* 

Issues of Concern 

1*34 While Murdoch University has grown substantially since its inception and 
has developed a number of strengths, the Committee has identified a 
number of Issues which are of concern* 

1*35 Firstly, the proportion of first preference applications for places at 
the University, and the number of school leavers entering the University, 
has fallen consistently since 1975* In addition, new and total undergrad- 
uate student numbers fell in 1979 and the University was not able to 
achieve its minimum student load target figure* While this pattern of 
declining undergraduate student numbers was relatively widespread 
within the Australian university system, both The Western Australian 
Institute of Technology and the Colleges were able to meet their agreed 
enrolment targets in 1979* 



6* For definition of student load see Notes on Statistics* 
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1*36 The Comnittee also believes that the pattern of enrolments at Murdoch 
University gives grounds for concern. At present, the University 
enrols a higher than average proportion of mature age students and a 
lower than average proportion of school leavers. While the propor- 
tion of part time students is a little lower than the Australian 
average, the proportion of part time and external students (55 per cent 
in 1979} is substantially more than the Australian average which was 
37 per cent in 1978, The Caraiittee recognises the need to provide 
opportunities for part time and mature age students but believes that 
there is a need to maintain a reasonable balance between the numbers of 
these students and of school leavers and full time students. Because of 
Murdoch University's unusual enrolment pattern relatively few students 
attend the University during the day and the Comnittee doubts whether it 
has been possible to attain that ''critical mass" of students which is 
necessary for effective peer group and staff interaction, 

1.37 While some of Murdoch University's undergraduate programmes have suc- 
cessfully attracted students, others are still relatively under-- ^ 
developed. Part II programme enrolments in Canmunication Studies, 
Chinese Studies, Southeast Asian Studies, Economics, Chemistry, Mineral 
Science, Mathematics and Physics are very small and staffing in these 
areas is limited. In a^Jaition, it has not always been possible for the 
University to develop a full range of basic courses in some of the more 
developed programme areas because student numbers have not in all cases 
been sufficiently large to justify the number of staff required, 

1.38 The relatively small size of the undergraduate student botly at Murdoch 
University has resulted in small nurr^ers of able students in the later 
years of academic programrites. This is a serious disability to the 
academic life of the University as such students contribute greatly to 
the educational vitality of the University (especially of its honours 
programmes) and provide the basis on which postgraduate studies can be 
built. 

1.39 As mentioned previously, many universities in Australia received a set- 
back in terms of enrolments in 1979, For the majority 6f universities 
however, this is only a matter of marginal concern as they are, in the 
main^ reasonably large institutions with well established reputations 

ERIC ^8 
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Murdoch University, however, has not yet achieved the student nutnbers 
required to utilise adequately its physical and other facilities or to 
provide viable nutnbers in many of its programme areas. In addition* 
it seems to the Committee that the University has not yet been operating 
for long enough for it to have established itself in the public view as - 
a genuinely attractive alternatively form of university education. For 
these reasons the short fall in 1979 is especially serious for the 
University, 

K40 Murdoch University is well aware of the importance of achieving a good 
public image and has been active in providing information to potential 
students and to parents, schools and the community at large about its 
activities in teaching and research (e.g* open days, schools liaison 
activities). The Committee commends these activities and recognises 
that it would have been extremely difficult for it to have achieved 
general public acceptance, leading to competitive attractiveness to 
students, within the relatively short period of time since it commenced 
operations. However, the Coratittee considers Murdoch University's present 
standing is such that, in view of the general prospects for growth in 
higher education in general and in the university sector in particular, 
it cannot be confidently assumed that the University will be able to 
grow and develop effectively in the absence of positive supporting action, ^ 
The Committee believes that it is essential for educational reasons (see 
paragraphs 1,35 to 1*38) for Murdoch University to grow and develop 
reasonably rapidly during the next decade or so. Growth of student 
numbers in disciplines of relatively low cost would not only help to 
alleviate some of the University's present educational difficulties* but 
would also reduce average costs per student (which are relatively high 
due to the presence of the Veterinary School and to low total student 
numbers) and would lead to increased utilisation of the University's 
extensive physical facilities* 

The Prospects for Growth Within Higher Education in Western Australia 

1,41 Recent Australia Bureau of Statistics projections of population suggest 
that the population of Western Australia will grow at a much faster rate 
over the next 20 years than the population of Australia as a whole* The 
projections suggest that over the period 1978 to 2001 the population of 
Western Australia will ' ^ow by some 52 per cent while the population of 
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Australia will grow by only 27 per cent. More importantly though, the 
projections suggest that over the same period the 17 to 29 year age 
group in Western Australia will grow by 27 per cent while the growth 
rate for Australia as a whole will be only 7 per cent. The projections 
for the 17 to 29 year age group up to the year 2001 will not be altered 
greatly by changes in fertility or mortality rates that might occur 
over the period but they would be sensitive to variations from the 
assumed levels of interstate and overseas migration* It seems to the 
Committee that there are good prospects for economic expansion in 
Western Australia and that the assumed levels of migration may well be 
achieved* 

1.42 If the 17 to 29 year age group grows at the rate suggested by the Aus- 
tralian Bureau of Statistics, and if higher education participation 
rates remain at the levels projected for 1981 and resources are made 
available to meet increases in demand, then there could be significant 
increases in student load in both the university and the advanced edu- 
cation sectors in Western Australia in both the medium term and up to 
the year 2001. On the basis of the information available to it, and on 
the assumption that each additional enrolment will generate about three 
quarters of a WSU, the Committee's projections suggest that student load 
in the university sector could increase by some 375 WSU*s between 1979 
and 1981, by some 775 WSU's between 1979 and 1984, and by some 2 300 
WSU*s between 1979 and 2001* Under the same assumptions, student load 
in the advanced education sector could increase by some 200 WSU*s bet- 
ween 1979 and 1981. by some 825 WSU*s between 1979 and 1984, and by some 
3 250 WSU's between 1979 and 2001* 

1*43 It needs to be borne in mind, of course, that the community's propensity 
to participate in higher education may exceed or fall short of the 
assumed rates. Indeed there does seem to be some evidence to suggest 
that across Australia there is a slackening in demand for university 
education, while in Western Australia the evidence seems to suggest a 
somewhat higher level of demand for advanced education than for univer- 
sity education. In addition, it is difficult to predict whether 
additional resources will be available to provide for the additional 
students projected, 
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1*44 Even if the various assumptions on which the Committee has based its 
projections turn out to be appropriate, it is difficult to assess the 
impact of the projected growth in the pool of education students 

on student numbers at Murdoch University* For o». ng it is diffi 
cult for the Committee to anticipate the levels of growth and the 
nature of developments that may take place at the other higher educa- 
tion institutions* Similarly, the extent to which Murdoch University 
will be able to overcome disadvantages associated with factors such as 
its limited range of courses, its rather isolated location, and the 
fact that its public image is not yet clearly and adequately defined 
will only become known over time* 

1*45 Table 1*5 details the Committee's projections of the upper limits to 
grob>th in student load at Murdoch University over the period 1979 to 
2001* The projections, which assume that student load at The Univer- 
sity of Western Australia and in the advanced education sector 
increases to the maximum of the agreed student load ranges by 1981, 
and that two-thirds of the remaining potential pool of additional 
university students and one-half of the remaining potential pool of 
additional advanced education students will enrol for courses 
at Murdoch University, suggest that student load at Murdoch Univer- 
sity could increase by 625 WSU's between 1979 and 1984 and by 2 850 
WSU's between 197C and 2001* 

1*46 In the Committee's view, however, there can be no certainty that, witl*out 
positive action to assist it, Murdoch Univ-^rsity will benefit substant- 
ially from the potential growth in higher education student numbers in 
Western Australia over the next twenty years* Accordingly, the Committ- 
ee is drawn to the conclusion ihat the difficulties facing Murdoch 
University at present will not be resolved simply through the passage of 
time, and that there is a need to take action to ensure that the Univer- 
sity can continue to grow and develop in both the short term and the 
longer term* 



General Considerations Underlying the Committee's Recommendations 

1.47 The Committee has formulated its recorranendations in the light of a 
number of general considerations. Firstly, it believes that funding 
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TABLE 1.5 

UPPER LIMITS TO GROWTH IN STUDENT LOAD, 
MURDOCH UNIVEK3ITY. 1979-2001 





Projected Growth 




University 
Sector 


Advanced 
Education 
Sector 


Higher 
Education 




to 1984 


to 2001 


to 1984 


to 2001 


to 1984 


to 2001 


Potential Additional 
Enrolments^) 


' 

1 020 


3 077 


1 100 


4 331 


2 120 


7 408 


Projected Additional . 
Student Loaa (WSU's)(b) 


775 


2 300 


825 


3 250 


1 600 


5 550 


Projected Additional 
Student Load (WSU's) 
Corrected for Poten- 
tial Growth Within 
Approved Targets at . 
Other Institutionst<=J 


575 


2 100 


500 


2 925 


1 075 


5 025 


Projected Student Load 
Growth at Murdoch 
University(d) 


375 


1 400 


250 


1 450 


625 


2 850 



Notes: (a) Based on projected increases in the 17 to 29 year age group (an 
increase of about 23 000 between 1979 aiid 1984 and about 72 000 
between 1979 and 2001), the participation rates planned for 1981 
(4*2 for university education and 6*6 for advanced education)* 
and existing enrolment levels (12 000 in university education 
and 19 361 in advanced education)* See also Tables 4.5 and 4.6* 

(b) Assumes that student load is about three-quarters the size of 
total enrolments. 



(c) Assumes that :>tudent load at The University of Western Australia 
will increase from 8 529 WSU's in 1979 to 8 725 WSU's (the 
maximum of the agreed range) and that student load in the 
advanced e '^tlon sector will increasefrom an estimated 14 520 
WSU's in * . to 14 838 WSU's (the estlrated maximum of the range 
that has been agreed on for 1981). 

(d) Assumes that two-thirds of the remaining potential pool of 
additional university students and one-half of the refining 
potential pool o; additional advanced education students will 
wish to enrol for courses at Murdoch University. 
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arrangements for the 1979-81 triennium virtually preclude, until 1982 
at the earliest, any action which might involve transfers of student 
load and therefore of recurrent funds between institutions* Secondly, 
it believes that, in view of financial constraints, ar^y proposals for 
expansion of existing activities or development of new activities at 
Murdoch University, at least until the mid 1980*s, should be made within 
the limitations of the University's existing physical plant and,^at best, 
the resources currently available for higher education* Finally, the 
Conuiittee is of the view that the most effective future development of 
Murdoch University will occur if those activities which are already 
soundly established and growing steadily are further strengthened. 

1.48 With these general considerations in mind the Conuiittee has given 

careful consideration to the four specific matters which are raised in 
its terms of reference* It has also considered a number of other 
matters which, in its opinion, will play a role in determining the 
future development of the University* These various matters are 
discussed in the remainder of this Chapter under the following 
headings - 

(a) the transfer of activities from other institutions to Murdoch 
University; 

(b) proposals for new developments at Murdoch University; 

(c) low cost proposals which could contribute to the future develop- 
ment of Murdoch Univer^^ity; 

(d) the role of small universities; 

(e) the implications of the Committee's reconuiendations* 

The Transfer of Activities from Other Institutions to Murdoch 
Universi ty 

1.49 It is clear that the size of Murdoch University's student population 
and the diversity of its courses could be increased significantly by 
the transfer to it of activities presently conducted within other 
institutions. Many of the submissions contain suggestions for the 
transfer of major activities, minor activities and, in some cases, 
individual members of staff from other institutions to Murdoch; and 
the Conmittee's terms of reference refer it to the possibility of 
strengthening Murdoch by the rationalisation and transfer of activi- 
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ties, such as Teacher Education, which are presently duplicated else- 
where, and the possibility of transfer of other selected activities 
from other institutions to Murdoch* In addition, the Williams Committee, 
in suggesting that consideration be given to an integration of the 
activities of Murdoch University and The University of Western 
Australia, commented that The University of Western Australia is short 
of land for its Faculty of Agriculture and referred to the possibility 
of Agriculture and Horticulture being developed on the Murdoch site. 

1.50 The Committee has given careful consideration to the general question 
of transferring activities from other institutions to Murdoch 
University dnd considers that it would not be appropriate to transfer 
a number of relatively small units of activity* as such transfers 
would not result in greatly increased enrolments and would create a 
considerable amount of tension and ill-will within the higher educa- 
tion system. 

1.51 The major proposals for transfer which the Committee considered in 
depth were the transfer of Agriculture from The University of Western 
Australia and the transfer of Teacher Education and supporting 
activities from other Institutions, With regard to Teacher 
Education the Committee has given somewhat closer attention to 
transferring activities from The Western Australian Institute of 
Technology in view of comments that the Institute has expanded 
excessively in non-technological areas. There is no doubt in the 
Committee's mind that substantial benefits would accrue from the 
transfer of Agriculture to Murdoch. Similarly, Murdoch would benefit 
significantly from the transfer of Teacher Education and periiaps some 
supporting activities in the Humanities and Social Sciences from The 
Western Australian Institute of Technology, The University of Western 
Australia and perhaps the Colleges. 

1.52 The Committee has come to the conclusion, however, that none of these 
major proposals for transfer could be carried out in a way that would 
benefit both Murdoch University and higher education generally in the 
State. The reasons behind this conclusion relate to economic^ indus- 
trial^ education and philosophiaal issues. 
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1*53 The eocTwmlo reasons for not recommending such transfers are the 
increased costs that will be incurred when facilities (at least some 
of which are highly specialised) are vacated at one institution and 
re-established at Murdoch and, in addition, the costs associated with 
the diminished or changed responsibilities of both academic and sup-^ 
port staff for teaching activities in servicing departments in the 
donor institution* 

1*54 Secondly, ivdustriat issues will arise whether the transfer is within 
the university sector or between the university and advanced education 
sectors* In the former case, industrial issues include the moral and 
contractual obligations of the Senate of The University of Western 
Australia to staff who, by choice, joined a well-established and 
prestigious University* In the latter case there are the more diffi* 
cult problems of intersectoral transfer, and also the question of moral 
and contractual obligations to staff. These are primarily related to 
the choice exercised and, for example, the expectations held by. 
Institute staff who sought to work for a large multi-purpose college 
of advanced education* In addition, there are issues related to the 
selection for transfer of staff with appropriate qualifications, 
interests and aptitudes for university work* 

1*55 Thirdly, there are educational issues which arise directly out of 
those described as industrial* It is, of course, quite conceivable 
that firm and decisive action by governments and coordinating authori- 
ties could bring about the transfers considered; but whether 
this action would be lastingly helpful to Murdoch University or, 
indeec* to higher education in the State, is another matter* An 
institution of higher education is essentially fragile; it will 
survive and flourish only if staff are willing and able to accept that 
particular courses of action are necessary and desirable* It requires 
a full personal commitment of staff to the value of their work in 
teaching and research and to the institution they serve* The distor- 
tions and tensions which would be produced by the large-scale transfers 
being considered would, in the Conmittee's view, inevitably damage the 
corporate spirit of the new university during those years when that 
spirit is perhaps most important - for even after any transfer^ Murdoch 
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would face a considerable, nunter of difficult and challenging years. 
Again» the Committee considers that the posfiible gains from such 
actions are outweighed very considerably by the almost certain losses, 

1.56 Finally* there Is what might be termed a philosophical iasm. This 
can be baldly stated thus; why should the work of two effective, well- 
established and highly-regarded Institutions of higher education, The 
University of Western Australia and The Western Australian Institute of 
Technology, be hindered in order to assist another newer institution to 
grow? If it Is suggested that the fundamental reason is because of the 
value of Murdoch's "alternative path** through university education in 
Western Australia, then a telling response would be that if the 
students and the public at large do, in fact, prize that alternative 
path, Murdoch will make its own way in the future. If its work is not 
so valued, then it cannot flourish as an independent institution with 
Its present educational ethos, whatever is done to assist it; but 
transfers, while they may well increase the numbers of staff and, 
potentially, of enrolments, cannot ensure that public acceptance on 
which its future health depends. On balance, it seems likely to the 
Committee that transfers may damage the quality and vigour of higher 
education In the State, rather than strengthen it, 

1.57 Thus, the Committee fears that action of the kind being considered may 
well prove damaging to the ethos of Murdoch in such a way as to remove 
the very reason for its sepattate existence as an independent univer- 
sity; and at the same time distort and damage the teaching and research 
activities of The University of Western Australia and The Western 
Australian Institute of Technology, Murdoch itself recognises these 
difficulties. In its official submission to the Committee of Inquiry, 
It points out that the possibility of transfevt^ng aoademo work from 
o-ther terHary inatitutions to Murdoch* *A$ by its nature on 
embarrassing one for w$,,;{as we),,,ftat;e $ome Hvety apprehensions 
about the difficulties involved in both mking and recovering from 
surgical transplanations. The Murdoch submission concludes, 
nevertheless, that some modest expansion might provide a firmer base 
for development and would involve transfers of work* The Conmiittee 
has picked up some of these suggestions in its recommendations about 
concentration of activities and (indirectly) in those about the 
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establishment of global quotas* It believes that the general comments 
in this section make it clear why it has not put forward further and 
more sweeping recommendations about transfer; in so doing, it 
subscribes to a remark made in the submissio^from The Western Austra- 
lian Institute of Technology, namely, that the prim aonaevn vn the 
consideration of the Cormittee in making its irtqvdry should be ihe 
interests of students and the community rather than the problem of 
institutions* The Committee would also wish to point out that its 
approach, which attempts to take adequate account of the integrity, 
characteristic educational style and historical development of educa- 
tional institutions, is consistent with the "evolutionary** procedures 
endorsed by the Williams Committee. It has also noted the remarks 
made by the Tertiary Education Commission in a statement to the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee of Public Accounts inquiry into funding of 
tertiary education that the commission sees the process of rational- 
isation of tertiary courses and institutions as being a continuous one 
generally involving relatively small adgustments raiker than a rmjor 
restructuring.* * adjustments toii>ards'a mre rational distribution of 
resources (in tertiary education) are continually taking plaae^ but 
they do so within limits imposed by realpolitik* In the Committee's 
view, both educational and political realities prevent it from 
recommending major transfers of activities to Murdoch* 

Proposals for New Developments at Murdoch University 

1*58 The Partridge C&mmittee argued the need for Murdoch University to 
broaden its professional base as part of its growth programme and 
suggested that a School of Law be established in the fairly near 
future, and that a School of Medicine be established in the longer 
term* The Cormrittee sees no need for the establishment of a second 
Law School or a second i^dical School in Western Australia for many 
years to come, but believes that Murdoch University's professional base 
could be broadened by the establishment of a Commerce School or 
programme* Such a development would complement the present Economics 
programme and strengthen a number of other programmes. 



7* Statement to Joint Parliamentary cormtittee of Public Accouts: 
Inquiry into Funding of Tertiary Education^ Tertiary Education 
Commission, Canberra: Canberra Reprographic Printers, 1979, 
pp. 47-48* 
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The Comnittee recojmends that the Western Australian Poet 
Secondary Education CormAaaion diacma with Murdoch University 
the possibility of it developing^ on the base of its existing 
activities^ a professional Cotmerae programe* 



L59 The Committee does not support a proposal to establish an Optometry 
prograflme at Murdoch University on the grounds that such a development 
would be unlikely to make a significant contribution to the University's 
future development* It has not conmented on proposals to reintroduce 
a Peace and Conflict Studies programme and to develop a Philosophy 
programme as it believes that such matters are properly the concern of 
the University itself, rather than of an external cotumittee of inquiry* 

1*60 The Coimnittee believes that, in view of Murdoch University's relative 
isolation from dormitory suburbs, the provision of student residential 
accommodation on campus would be beneficial. Such a development may 
result in the University becoming more attractive to full time students 
whose homes are at a distance from the University, and would also 
permit the University to hold on campus residential conferences and 
short courses for external students* Such activities could very well 
enhance the public image of the University. While it would certainly 
be difficult to obtain funds for such a project the Committee believes 
that Murdoch University should further explore ways of funding student 
residential accommodation* 

R*2 The Comtittee recormends that Murdoch University explore with 

both government and private agencies ways of funding student 
residential aocormodaticn* 

Low Cost Proposals 

1.61 The Committee recognises that its recommendations regarding new develop- 
ments at Murdoch University will, at best, have only a limited impact 
on the University's growth and development over the next twenty years 
Accordingly, it has directed its attention to a nurriber of proposals 
that might enable the University to reach by 1984, at either little 
or no increase in costs, its estihuited student load capacity of between 
2 200 and 2 300 WSU's* These proposals are olscussed below under the 
following headings - 
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Limitations on Enrolmnts at Other Institutions 
Poetgraduate Student Load 
The Ratianatieation of Activities 
Cooperative Teaohing Arrangements 

The Establishment of ImtituteB for Teaohir^ and Besearoh 

The Joint Use of Facilities 

Fiibliaity for Murdoch University 's Activities 

Limitations on Enrotments at Other Institutions 

K62 The Cotumlttee Is of the opinion that while It Is unlikely that all 

applicants unable to obtain places at other higher education Institut- 
ions in the future would be prepared to accept places at Murdoch Uni- 
versity, the most effective way of encouraging growth at the University 
at little or no cost is to limit enrolments at other Institutions. If 
enrolments at other Institutions are restricted, then at least a larg- 
er proportion of the increasing pool of higher education students is 
likely to apply for places at Murdoch University* 

1.63 The Committee has explored this Issue and believes that some limitat- 
ions should be imposed on the growth in enrolments at other institut- 
ions. In this context, the Coimmttee has noted that The University 
of Western Australia has expressed a desire to limit Its growth to 
about 8 000 to 10 000 students and, in any event, the Universities ' 
Council has pegged its student load target figures (8 575 to 8 725 
WSU's) at the same level for each year of the 1979-81 triennlum. 
The Western Australian Institute of Technology is now one of the two 
largest colleges of advanced education in Australia. It has indicated 
that it has no present intention to continue its growth in a major 
way, apart from some limited growth planned for the 1979-81 triennium, 
largely to cope with a possible increase In the quota on entry into 
its pre-service Nursing programme. The Colleges are now all of a 
size where they have the resources to provide good quality programmes 
and there appear to be only very limited prospects for either diver- 
sification or for an Increase In their Teacher Education quotas. 
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1.64 Finally* the Canmittee notes that if the various assumptions on which 
it has based its analysis of the growth in total student load in 
Western Australia are borne out, and if enrolments at other institu- 
tions are limited to the levels planned for 1981, then Murdoch 
University's student load could increase by about 625 WSU's to a 
total of about 2 375 WSU's by 1984, and by about 2 850 WSU's to a 
total of about 4 600 WSU's by 2001 (see Table I.5). 

R*3 The wcdoritu of i^e Coimittee reaarumtds thatj for i^ie 1982^84 

trietmimj $ti4dent load at The Vniveveiiy of Western Austmlia 
and in the advanced education sector be limited to tevets not 
greater than i^oae proposed for l$81j and that the position be 
reviewed in planning for the 1$8S^8? triemium in t^e tight of 
Mia'doch University's gvaioth and devetopiient in the intervening 
period* 

1.65 The minority view is that limiting The University of Western Australia 

and the advanced education institutions strictly to the planned 19B1 
enrolment levels will deny educational opportunities for a number of 
students for whom Murdoch University will not be a possible alternat- 
ive* This will be a particular problem in those areas of study not 
offered by that University* In addition* holding to the 1981 student 
load level will create some difficulties for some of the institutions* 
For example, the flow through into later years of the planned levels 
of intakes into the Churchlands College Business Studies prograrmie 
will result in some increase in Business Studies student load over 
the 1982-84 triennium* Similarly, the planned development of advanced 
education* courses in the Performing Arts at Mount LawlQr College will 
have implications for the College's student load* While the general 
thrust should be to restrict enrolments in the other institutions* it 
would be preferable to allow some flexibility in planning 50 that 
under special approved circumstances an institution might at some 
stage in the future exceed its planned 1981 enrolment level in order 
to cater for students who wish to study in fields not available at 
Murdoch University* 
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1*66 The Comnittee gave some thought to the possibility of suggesting 
quotas on specific fields of study at other institutions in an 
attempt to encourage growth at Murdoch, but came to the conclusion 
that such action would be educationally undesirable^ as it would 
diminish the capacity of institutions to manage their educational 
programmes in accordance with their own judgments alout priorities* 
and almost certainly lead to under-utilisation of staff and facilities, 

1.67 The only exception to this that the Committee considered was in the 
field of Teacher Education where the public at large and all of the 
institutions recognise the need to limit enrolments because of the 
employment situation. The Comi*/ tee has been informed by the Western 
Australian Post Secondary Education Commission that it may be necessary 
at some stage in the future to increase intakes into pre-servic^ 
Teacher Education courses in Western Australia to meet demand. 
Although the Murdoch School of Teacher Education is uneasy about any 
great increase* the Committee believes that the University would benefit 
from some increase in Teacher Education students. 

R.4 The Comrittee veoommnds that, $hould it become necessary in 

the future to increase intakes into pre^serr>ice Teacher 
Education courses in Western Australia, the Western Australian 
Post Secondary Education Comrrission ask Murdoch University to 
increase its intakes and other institutions to refrain from 
increasing their intakes. 

1.68 While the Coiraiittee is not prepared to recommend the introduction of 
additional specific quotas, it is of the view that reduced enrolments 
in the Humanities and Social and Natural Sciences at The University of 
Western Australia and The Western Australian Institute of Technology 
could lead to an increase in the number of students in these areas at 
Murdoch, The Committee hopes that it will be possible for The 
University of Western Australia and the Institute to take some account 
of this view 1n planning their admissions policies over the next few 
years; in general > indeed, the Committee hopes that any reductions 

in student load that institutions may have to make elsewhere to cope 
with increases in student load resulting from new or expanded acti- 
vities will be in areas where Murdoch University also offers pro- 
grammes as this may lead to an increase in the level of demand for 
places at Murdoch. 
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1.69 In this context, the Committee is aware that The Western Australian 
Institute of Technology subscribes to the all eti4)racing definition 
of technology (the application of knowledge to satisfy human needs) 
which was enunciated by the Conmonwealth Advisory Committee on 
Advanced Education in its Second Report. 

* 

1.70 The Committee does not necessarily subscribe to this definition* It 
accepts, however, that Institutions such as The Western Australian 
Institute of Technology have a role to play in the provision of courses 
in fields of study such as Teacher Education and the Humanities and 
Social Sciences* EnrolmentsjinjthPSP fields of studv^a.t-the-Lnsfei-tute — 

— —are^TargeV however, and provide competition in a general sense to 

Murdoch University. It seems to the Committee that the limitation of 
total enrolments at the Institute will not maessoHly lead to increas- 
ed enrolments at Murdoch unless enrolments in the non-technological 
areas at the Institute are reduced somewhat below the present levels. 
In this context it would seem to be appropriate for the Western 
Australian Post Secondary Education Commission to continue to review on 
a regular basis enrolment trends in the non-technological areas at the 
Institute* 



Postgradi4ate Student Load 

1*71 Murdoch University's undergraduate teaching programme derives substan- 
tial support from its vigorous postgraduate study and research 
activities* Demand for postgraduate places has been high and the 
Committee .is of the view that the University should, if 1t wishes, be 
pemitted to exceed its higher degree student load target figures for 
the remainder of the 1979-81 triennium, and that from 1982 onwards Its 
proportion of higher degree load should be maintained at about the 
national average* 

R*5 The Committee reoarmende that, within the limits of its total 

student load, Murdoch University should, if it wishes, be 
permitted to exceed its present higher degree student load 
target figures in 1980 and 1981; and that higher degree student 
load be increased to about Z80 WSV*B in 1982 and then maintained 
at a level equivalent to 18 to 19 percent of total student load. 
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L72 Acceptance of this recommendation should make it easier for the Uni- 
versity to achieve its target student load figures over the next few 
years as the Committee understands that the University has been in 
the position of turning away potential higher degree students. 

The RationatiBation of AotivitieB 

1.73 There are a number of areas within the higher education system in 
Western Australia where, in the Committee's opinion, b etter us e^of 

___iVjalljatle-^aff-^nd--resourcffs^ if activities presently 

spread over a number of institutions were coordinated and concentrat- 
ed at one location. 

Asian Studies 

1.74 One such area is Asian Studies. There are relatively small student 
numbers in Murdoch University's Chinese Studies and Southeast Asia 
Studies programmes, in The Western Australian Institute of Technol^ 
ogy's Asian Studies programme and in The University of Western 
Australia's Japanese Studies programme, and the Committee believes 
that this is an area that would benefit from a drawing together and 
pooling of available resources in the three institutions, particularly 
as there appears to be a substantial degree of overlap in courses in 
both the Language and Cultural Studies areas, 

K75 The Committee is of the view that the teaching of Asian Languages 
(Chinese, Japanese* Indonesian and Malay) should be developed at one 
institution with a language laboratory which could be developed as a 
"specialist resource" to serve the State as a whole* The Committee 
is also of the view that it would be advantageous to concentrate all* 
or most of the teaching of Asian Cultural Studies (covering China* 
Japan* Southeast Asia* India and Asia generally) with the teaching 
of Asian Languages. It recognises that some benefits would be ob- 
tained by consolidated Asian Language and Cultural Studies programmes 
at each of the institutions but believes that consideration should be 
given to transferring the programmes from The University of Western 
Australia and The Western Australian Institute of Technology to 
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Murdoch University. The programmes would fit comfortably within the 
Murdoch structure and would help to Increase student nunibers, perhaps 
by some 100 WSU's. However, the way in which these programmes might 
be transferred requires much more detailed consideration* 

^ R*6 The Comnittee recormmds -that the Western Amtmtian Post 

Education Comnission review^ with the institutiona 

oo^oemed, ihe need, for, and -provision of aoitr$es in Asian 

Languages and Asian Cultural Studies at the university and 
advanoed education levels in Western Australia with a view to 
recormending the concentration of all or most of these 
activities at one institution* 

External Studies 

1.76 The Committee h^z noted that the Western Australian Post Secondary 
Education Commission is in the process of reviewir)g the whole question 
of the provision of external studies in Western Australia* From the 
point of view of educational balance, the Committee suggests that the 
proportion of external students at Murdoch University should not be 
increased significantly* The University does, however, have a special 
interest in> and commitment tO, external studies, and it may b^^'that 
iti contribution would be enhanced if a nurtber of programmes (such as 
Computing Science, Mathematics and Physics) were reserved exclusively 
for it. This would also result in a small increase in student load, 
perhaps of the order of 20 WSU's* 

R*7 fhe Cormtittee recomends thatj in reviewing the whole qmation 

of the provision of external studies in Western Australia^ the 
Western Australian Post Secondary Education Commission give some 
consideration to identifying fields of study which might be 
developed exclusively in iMs mode by Murdoch University* 

Master's Degrees 

1*77 Several submissions have suggested that colleges of advanced education 
should not offer master's degrees and, in particular, that the devel- 
opment of some such courses at The Western Australian Institute of 
Technology offers unnecessary competition to those at Murdoch 
University* At present, only a limited number of master's degree 

5.. 
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programnes is offered by the Institute and, in general, enrolments are 
small* In fact, it is only in the Science field where there Is any 
significant overlap between the Institute courses and maiiter's degree 
courses offered by Murdoch University* 

1*78 The Committee finds it impossible to specify criteria that would 
clearly distinguish between master's degrees which should be offered 
only In universities and only In colleges* There Is more In comnon in 
the programnes than Is divergent* The Conmrittee is of the opinion, 
however, that it is desirable to guard against unnecessary competition 
at the master's degree level between universities and colleges of 
advanced education* It believes that it will be important to continue 
to exercise some control over the development of additional master's 
courses in Western Australia In the immediate future In order to 
assist Murdoch Un'^versity 's development. 

R.8 The Committee reoomiende that^ in view of the desirability of 

avoiding imneoeBsary duplication^ and therefore competition for 
master's degree students^ the following guidelines be ad:>pted by 
the Western Australian Post Secondary Education CormriBsion for 
the consideration of proposals for new master's degree courses 
in the advanced education sector - 

(a) The progranme should have some degree of distinctiveness 
about it, whether this he because the field of study is 
unique to t}ie college of advanced education or because the 
programe adopts an approach which is not followed by other 
local institutions* Disvinctiveness may be related also to 
staffs curriculum design or facilities, 

(b) ft mtial ^ ^dent numbers in a field of study are relevant - 
but in different ways that are sometimes hard to assess* 
The provision of alternative programmes for students^, vather 
than oust increasing enrolments in an existing programme^ 
may be important where enrolments oustify it* 

(c) College of advanced education courses should contribute 'to 
the maoor mandate of colleges; that is they should he app^ 
lied or vocationally oriented* Hence j^ome orientation 
towards entployment opportunities continuing professional 
education^ etc*^ should be expected. 
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(d) UnnecesBory duplication should be avoided, especially 
where it involves heavy costs. 

1.79 Given the need to utilise staff and resources as wisely as possible, 
the Committee considers that cooperative planning and teaching in 
sonie fields would also be appropriate, particularly as the total 
demand in the state for places in some programmes will be limited. A 
cooperative and administrative arrangement between institutions should 
anable the specialised abilities of staff to be used in teaching and 
the supervision of projectr*; should permit the placement of students 
in the institution most ropriate for their chosen programme; and 
should reduce unnecessar competition. 

R.9 The CoTmritte recormends that ihe higher education institut-* 

ions in Western Australia keep under review opportunities for 
the cooperative presentation of higher degree programmes in- 
cluding arrangeme}its for joint supervision of reseojt^ch students 
and joint coursework programnes. 

Pre-Service Postgraduate Hplomx Courses in Primary Teacher Education 

1.80 At present, pre-service postgraduate diploma courses in Primary Teacher 
Education are offered by Murdoch University, The University of Western 
Australia, The Western Australian Institute of Technology and Claremont 
Teachers College. Enrolments in all of these courses are very small 
and the Committee considers that 1t would be beneficial to rationalise 
the programmes. Indeed, the Committee was inclined to recommend that 
the programmes be restricted to two institutions, Murdoch University 
and Claremont Teachers College. This arrangement would have provided a 
reasonable geographic distribution of programmes and would have enabled 
potential students to choose between a university programme and an ad- 
vanced education programme. It would also have provided Murdoch Uni- 
versity with an opportunity to increase its student load and m^ have 
made it f cible for the University to develop a complementary post- 
graduate diploma programme in Early Childhood Teacher Education in due 
course. 




1.81 The Cominittee understands that Murdoch University has doubts about the 
adequacy of a one year primary Teacher Education programme for grad- 
uates and requires such students to complete a one and a half year 
undergraduate pre-service programme. 
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R*10 The Coimittee TeoormendB that if Murdoch University is able 

to develop a one and a half year pre^service p2>imary Teacher 
Education programme for graduates wkLch is acceptable to the 
State Editcation Department^ then the Weatem Australian Post 
Secondary Education Commission discuss with the institu-^ 
Hons concerned the. possibility of concentrating pre^service 
primary Teacher Education courses for graduates at Murdoch 
University and Claremont Teachera College* 

Cooperative Teaching Arrangements 

1.82 The Committee's terms of reference require it» inter alia» to make 
recommendations as to the ruture developinent of Murdoch University 
with particular reference to possible areas of cooperative teaching 
between institutions to assist the development of the prograrmies at 
Murdoch University* 

1*83 Small universities such as Murdoch are inevitably limited in terms of 

the range of units and programmes they can provide* The Committee 

considers that the breadth and depth of some of Murdoch's programmes 

would be enhanced if some units offered by other institutions were 
* 8 
made available on a formal basis, perhaps through "contracting"* to 

Murdoch students* and that this might increase the attractiveness of 

the University to students* Such an approach would also lead to a 

more efficient use of resources in the higher education system as a 

whole* and would reduce the pressure on Munloch University to spread 

its resources too thinly by offering and staffing a larger number of 

relatively small -enrolment* low-demand units* 

R*ll The Comrittee reccmnends that Murdoch University explore with 

other institutions the prospects for the further development of 
cooperative teaching between institutions^ with the primary aim 
of enhancing the breadth and depth of Murdoch University's 
programmes^ mainly through the provision of courses by 
''contracting^* * 



8* ''Contracting" is an arrangement whereby one institution might offer 
approved courses to students in another institution* 
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1.84 The Conmittee believes that Murdoch University might benefit if 
individual students or groups of students from other institutions 
were encouraged to include one or more Murdoch units in their 
prograjranes, and if opportunities for Murdoch staff to participate in 
undergraduate and postgraduate teaching at other institutions were 
extended* The Conmitte:. hopes that Murdoch University will also 
explore these issues with other institutions* 

EBtabtishment of In$titute& for Teaching cmd Eeaearah 

1*85 The institutions of higher education in Perth have developed a number 
of relatively small activities in various academic fields which are 
to some extent complementary, and to som extent competitive: for 
example, in Mineral Sciences, Energy Studies, Asian Studies and 
Languages, Psychology, Marine Science, and External Studies* 

1*86 Each institution is now faced with problems of maintaining its parti- 
cular activity in these areas with little prospect of growth in 
either student numbers or funds for teaching and research* There is a 
real danger of the development of a wasteful duplication or competi- 
tion for the available students and, therefore, resources; indeed 
there is evidence that undesirable developments of this kind have 
already occurred* 

1*87 The Committee is of the view that it would now be sensible to identify 
areas of work within which effective joint action is possible, and in 
each area to establish a ''coordinating groupj* comprising members drawn 
from each of the participating educational institutions and such other 
organisations as are appropriate in each case, to arrange for the 
maximum level of co-operation and coordinated development. Coordina- 
tion could require a wide range of action, from full collaboration 
between staff groups located in each of the participating institutions 
(through "contracting^*, cross accreditation of courses, joint 
research supervision, collaboration in research and shared staffing 
arrangements), to concentration of all contributing staff (and 
students) within one institution* 
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1*88 The Committee is of the view that action should be taken in the fairly 
near future to establish teaching and research Institutes in Mineral 
Science, Energy Science and Marine Studies, and that while the impact 
on student load would be small, some consideration should be given to 
focussing some aspects of the State's activities in these areas on 
Murdoch University* 

R*12 The Comnittee recormendB that the institutions oonoernedj and 
other appropriate organisations j establish a working party to 
investigate J in the light of the Carmittee^s aom^nts 
regarding the establishment of institutes^ the feasibility of 
establishing an "Institute for Teaching and Besearoh 
Mineral Science"* 

R*13 The Comnittee reoontnends that the institutions aonaemedj and 
other appropriate organisations including^ perh<^s» the Solar 
Energy Research Institute of Western Australia^ establish a 
working party to investigate^ in the light of the Comnittee^ s 
comments regarding the establishment of institutes^ the feasi- 
bility of establishing an "Institute for Teaching and Research 
Energy Science" to deal with studies of Energy Science in general 
and associated policy issuer* 

P*14 The Cormittee rectmrtends that the institutions concerned^ and 
other appropriate organisations j establis^h a working party 
to investigate^ in the light of the Comnittee 's comments 
regarding the establishment of institutes^ the feasibility 
of establishing an "Institute for Teaching and Research in 
Marine Studies"* 

pie Joint Use of_Fgcilities 

1*89 The Committee is impressed at thts extent to which the higher education 
institutions in Western Australia are cooperating with each other In 
the joint use of expensive resources and facilities. However, in view 
of the increasingly difficult resource situation it believes that It 
might be appropriate for the Institutions to give some further thought 
to this matter, especially to - 
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(a) the joint use of libraries; 

(b) the preparation of audio-visual teaching materials; 

(c) the sharing of resource materials for external studies; and 

(d) the purchase and use of costly items of equipment. 

1.90 In this regard, the Committee suggests that it might be helpful if the 
Chief Executive Officers (or their nominees) of all of the post 
secondary education institutions review regularly the joint use and 
development of facilities, cooperative teaching arrangements, and 
arrangements for the joint presentation of higher degree progranmes* 

Pubtidty far Mia*dooh University Aativities 

1.91 It appears to the Committee that Murdoch University's strengths are 
not yet sufficiently well known, nor has its public image made it 
sufficiently attractive to potential students. The Committee recog- 
nises that it takes a considerable time for a new institution to 
become known and for it, and its graduates, to earn the respect of the 
community. The Conir' ttee believes that the University is aware of the 
importance of achieving a good public image and hopes that it will 
continue, and perhaps expand, the activities which provide information 
to potential students and other members of the community. 

The Role of Small Universities 

1.92 The Committee's terms of reference refer to the suggestion contained 
in the Williams Report that the range of subjects in small universi- 
ties be reduced and the role of such universities be re-examined. 

1.93 The Williams Report discussed in some detail the role of small univers 
ities and, particularly, the desirability of restricting the range of 
subjects offered in such institutions in the interests of econon\y and 
efficiency. Its considerations were set in the context of a discuss- 
ion of the "precept'* that a university offering courses in the 
Humanities and Social Sciences and Sciences needs at least 4000 
equivalent full time students (which approximates a student load of 
about 4 000 WSU's) to provide teachir.p and research at reasonable 
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cost. The Williams Report refers to the fact that this "precept** is 
based on assumptions about the nutnber of departments in Faculties of 
ArtSi Science* Social Science* and the number of staff in each depart- 
ment required to provide for specialisation* It suggests that while 
these assumptions have never been openly discussed* there are now 
signs that the Universities Council is reappraising its views, and 
that in the next twenty years it is likely that small universities 
will only be able to operate economically if they offer a smaller 
range of subjects than was envisaged during the planning stage and 
approved by the Universities Council for financing* 

K94 The Conmittee endorses the view that a small '*liberal arts** univer- 
sity can offer academically acceptable programmes by concentrating 
activities within the Humanities* and the Natural and Social 
Sciences* It believes* however* that such concentration is only likely 
if development has proceeded in such a way that the University has 
been able to make careful and deliberate choices about what disciplines 
it includes in its programmes and what it excludes. Provided that 
such choices are possible* a small **liberal arts** university should be 
able to operate economically with significantly few than 4 000 WSU's, 
perhaps with as little as 3 000 WSU's* The Committee also believes 
that a nun^er of recently established and still small Australian 
universities simply have not had either the opportunity to plan for 
limrited development of this kind* nor the resources to provide for 
presentation in depth of the basic disciplines in the Humanities and 
Sciences . 

1*95 In relation to Murdoch* the Committee has reviewed carefully this 
matter of size and educational and economic development* It 
recognizes that Murdoch*s range of programmes extend well beyond that 
of a "liberal arts** university* as about one third of its present 
student load is attributable to its two professional Schools, Educa- 
tion and Veterinary Studies* The Committee is also aware that the 
initial planning for Murdoch University was based on rather optimistic 
assumptions about growth* and that the University soon realised that* 
in the light of changing circumstances* it would have to plan on the 
basis of more limited growth than originally anticipated* The Com- 
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mittee believes that the University has been careful about the range 
of development of its subject offerings and understands that it has 
undertaken at least one review of its units leading to temrination 
of a nurrfcer with small enrolments. Consequently, and bearing in mind 
that the University offers a very limited range of programmes at 
present, it seems to the Committee that it would be inappropriate to 
recommend action that would result in a further reduction in the range 
of programmes at Murdoch* Its need is perhc )s rather to find ways of 

xtending its present range somewhat; but in view of the relatively 
small size of the University and its limited resources, the Committ- 
ee believes that further programmes should only be developed after 
very careful scrutiny of the intact on the pattern of enrolments and 
costs* (It is for this reason that the Committee suggests that 
Murdoch should make greater use of cooperative teaching arrangemants 
to increase the range of subjects available to its undergraduate 
students* (See R*ll))* 

R*15 The Committee reoomends that no maocr neti> activities be 
developed at Murdoch University unless and until it is 
clear that they can be adequately funded and will attract 
significant nttmbere of additional students; and that 
Murdoch University continue on a regular basis its process 
of revieidng the subjects offered and the opportunities 
availdble far "contracting in" additional subducts* 

1*96 The Committee also draws attention to the fact that acceptance of this 
line of reasoning implies that Murdoch's continuation as an independ- 
ent university also requires acceptance of the fact that the cost per 
student at Murdoch will remain relatively high for some considerable 
time. It is very difficult to be precise about the basis for the 
calculation of an "economic size** for a university, especially one 
which for special reasons contains a most expensive professional 
school (Veterinary Studies). The Committee has not addressed itself 
to the question of "economic viability*^ except in the most general 
terms (for example, in commenting on the under-use of facilities; the 
desirability of sharing high cost facilities such as libraries, com- 
puter installations, etc.; and the cost of academic diversification 
in a small university). It accepts, however, the Williams Committee*s 
view that the economic size of Murdoch University, given the present 
formula for financial grants to universities providing studies in 
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Arts, Science, Education and Veterinary Science, is approximately 
4 500 equivalent full time students. 

Hie Implications of tfie Cormiittee's Recommendations 

1.97 As indicated previously, student load at Murdoch University in 1979 
is a little below the minimum of its present target range. In addit- 
ion, some limited growWi is provided for in the target ranges which 
have been set for 1980 and 1981. The Conmittee believes that the act- 
ion it has recommended can have only a limited impact on total student 
load during Wie remainder of the 1979-81 triennium, but should lead to 
increases in student load during the 1982-84 triennium and up to the 
year 2001. The potential effects of the Conmittee 's recommendations 
are detailed in Table 1.6. 



TABLE 1.6 

POTENTIAL EFFECTS OF THE COHMinEE'S RECOMMENDATIONS 
ON STUDENT LOAD AT MURDOCH UNIVERSITY, 1979-2001 





Student Load (WSU's) 




1984 


2001 


Existing Student Load (1979) 


1 740 


1 740 


Limit Enrolments at UWA^a) 


+ 375 


+1 400 


Limit EnrplDients at WAIT and Wie 
Colleges^^J 


+ 250 


+1 450 


Concentrate Asian Studies at 
Murdoch^'^^ 


+ 100 


+ 100 


Reserve Some Areas of External 
Studies for Kurdoch^^^ 


+ 20 


+ 20 


Potential Student Load 


2 485 


4 710 



Notes: (a) See Table 1.5 

(b) See paragraph 1.75 

(c) See paragraph 1.76 
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1*98 The table shows that on the basis of the Committee's recomnandations 
(R3, R*6 and R7) and in the light of the various assumptions regard- 
ing the growth and distribution of enrolments, student load at 
Murdoch University could increase from 1 740 WSU's in 1979 to about 
2 500 WSU's in 1984, and could increase further to about 4 700 WSU's 
in 2001, The Committee is of the view that while the various other 
reconomendations it has made will not lead to further increases in 
student load, they should assist Murdoch's general educational 
development. 

1,99 The potential student load figure of 2 500 WSU's in 1984 is somewhat 
in excess of the Murdoch University^ s present physical capacity -of 
2 200 to 2 300 WSU's. The Committee's calculations of potential 
increases in student numbers are necessarily tentative and it may be 
that a figure of 2 500 WSU's by 1984 is too optimistic. It seems to 
the Committee, however, that it should be possible for Murdoch 
University to achieve a student load at least equivalent to its 
present capacity of some 2 200 to 2 300 WSU's by 1984 and that the 
desirability of providing the University with the resources to cater 
for such a student load should be taken into account in planning for 
the 1982-84 triennium , 

R,16 The Comnittee reaommends that in planning for the 1982^84 

trvennium the Western Australian Post Secondary Education 
Cormrission and the Commom)ealth Tertiary Education Conmission 
take into accoimt the desirability of providing MuTdo(0i 
University with sufficient resources to enable it to cater 
for a student load of at least 2 ZOO to 2 $00 WS'J^s by 1984. 

1.100 The Committee's longer term projections suggest that if its recommen- 
dations are acceptedi Murdoch University's student load could 
increase by some 3 000 WSU's to about 4 700 WSU's by 2001, It seems 
to the Committee that, as the Williams Committee suggested„a student 
load of around 4 500 WSU's would be sufficient to enable a university 
such as Murdoch, which offers courses in the Humanities and Social 
and Natural Sciences and in Education and Veterinary Science, to 
operate economically. It needs to be acknowledged, however, that 
the cost per student at Murdoch University will remain relatively high 
for some considerable time to come. 
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1,101 The Committee believes that the implementation of the action it has 
reconmended will result in growth and development at Murdoch Uni- 
versity* Further growth and development would enable Murdoch to 
capitalise on the significant progress it has made since its est- 
ablishment and enable it to play an increasingly Important and major 
role within the Western Australian community* 



CHAPTER 2 



POST SECONDARY EDUCATION' IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA 
Institutions 

2J At present there are two universities, six colleges of advanced 
education, fifteen technical colleges and a variety of eveninq 
technical schools and technical centres in Western Australia* Three 
more technical colleges are under construction and planning for a 
number of additional metropolitan technical colleges and for tw more 
broadly based post secondary education colleges which will be located, in 
the Pilbara, is taking place* 

2.2 The Committee is of the view that the activities of the various 

technical colleges, schools and centres are unlikely to impinge to any 
great extent on the activities of Murdoch University. Accordingly, the 

remainder of the discussion in this report is set in the context of the 

. 2 

higher education system m Western Australia* 

2*3 The various institutions which constitute the higher education system in 
Western Australia are described in paragraphs 2*4 to 2.27 of this Chapt- 
er* The development of the higher education system in Western Australia 
has taken place in the context of a number of major State and Common- 
wealth reports on post secondary education. Some of the views and 
t'ecommendations contained in these reports have played a major part in 
shaping the role and development of institutions in the state and, 
accordingly, selected extracts from some of these reports are reproduced 
in Appendix C of this raport* 

Ihe University of Western Australia 

2*4 The University of Western Australia was established under the provisions 
of the UTviversi-'^t of Western Australia Act 1911 and opened in 1913. It 
is a large diversified institution which offers a wide range of courses 
in a i'5riety of fields of study* In terms of the fields of study 

1* Post Secondary education refers to those activities that are concerned 
with people who seek further ed»xation beyond the aqe of compulsory 
schooling and outside the institutions of secondary education* 



2. Higher Education refers to post secondary education that takes place 
in universities and colleges jf advanced education* 
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identified by the Committee it offers courses in Agriculture* 
Architecture* Biological Sciences* Economics and Cotumerce* Education* 
Engineering* Health Sciences {Dentisty and Medicine), Hunianities and 
Social Sciences* Law, Mathematics and Physical Sciences and Physical 
Education and Recreation* 

2,5 The University of Western Australia grew rapidly in the sixties and 
early seventies and now enrols almost 10 000 students. The Jackson 
Committee, which reported to the Premier of Western Australia in 1967, 
put the view that the maximum population of the University should not 
exceed 8 000 full time and 2 000 part time students on its present 
campus,* The Partridge Conmittee* which reported to the State Minister 
for Education in 1976* noted that the University* as a matter of 
deliberate policy* had entered what was virtually a "no growth" phase 
of its development and that while there would be some redistribution of 
undergraduate numbers among the various faculties* future growth was 
likely to be mainly in the strong postgraduate school. The Partridge 
Committee concluded that unless the existing policy were to be reversed* 
it appeared that decisions made within the University were unlikely to 
have a major impact on the development of the other institutions,-^ 

Murdoch University 

2-6 Murdoch University was established under the provisions of the Murdoch 
Univeveity Aot^ 19?S and^admitted its first undergraduate students in 
1975, It is much smaller than The University of Western Australia and 
is involved in significantly fewer fields of stutiy* namely Biological 
Sciences* Economics* Education* Humanities and Social Sciences* 
Mathematics and Physical Sciences and Veterinary Science, 

2,7 The need for a second major university facility in Western Australia was 
raised by the Jackson Committee when it reported in 1967, The Jackson 
Committee was of the view that facilities would need to be in operation 
on another site at the latest by 1975 in view of projections of univer- 
ity enrolments and the desirability of limiting numbers at the Crawley 

campus of The University of Western Australia,^ 

— , — — — 

See Nc J on Statistics," 

Tei'Hary Education in Western Austvatia^ p,23. 
Past Secondary Education in Western Aitstratia^ p,139. 
Tertiary Education in Western Amtratia^ p,23, 

67 
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2*8 The Jackson Committee argued that in view of the population of the State 

and economic considerations the new institution should, in the first 

instance, be a university college under The University of Western 

Australia, catering for first and second year students in Arts and 

Science and thereby relieving points of greatest pressure at Crawley* 

The Committee went on to say that whether the new institution subsequent 

ly developed higher courses and achieved independence would be c matter 

for decision at a later date and that it would not be necessary or desir 

able to predict what course development should take place in the more 
7 

distant future/ 



2*9 Extensive discussions regarding the nature of the proposed second uni- 
versity institution took place within The University of Western Austral- 
ia during the late sixties and in September 1969 the Senate of the Uni- 
versity advised the Premier of its conclusions, namely that the Uni- 
versity should not plan for the establishment of a university college, 
as had been recommended by the Jackson Comnittee in 1967 and that 
Instead a new university should be planned which should be autonomous 
from the beginning* The Premier was also informed that the Senate had 
been impressed by the significantly new approach to planning and devel- 
opment which had emerged where a university had been autonomous from the 
beginning and that its recommendations were based very much on the Uni- 
versity's concern that full opportunity should be taken for a fresh 
approach to the role of a university today and how this role should be 
performed* The decision had also been influenced by later estimates of 
total university enrolments which indicated a possible enrolment by 
1980 of over 10 000 students at Crawley and over 2 000 on a second site 
compared with the Jackson Committee's projections for that date of 
8 500 at Crawley and 1 700 at the second site* The view that the new 
institution should be established from the outset as a separate inde- 
pendent university was accepted by the State Government and put to the 

Australian Universities Commission for consideration in relation to the 
g 

1970-72 triennium. The Australian Universities Commission accepted 



7- Tertiary Education in Western Austratiaj p. 23. 

8- The discussion in this paragraph is based largely on the Murdoch 
University Planning Board's submission to the Australian Universities 
Commission for the 1970-72 and 1973-75 triennia. A more detailed 
analysis of the role and development of Murdoch University is contained 
in Chapter 3 of this report. 
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the argiBiients put to it and made available funds to allow for the 

g 

planning of a new university to receive students in 1975. 



2.10 Subsequently, the Commonwealth Government proposed that Australia's 
fourth Veterinary School should be e^ ' lished in Western Australia and 
while consideration was given to establishing it at The University of 
Western Australia, it was finally agreed that it would constitute part 
of the proposed new university. 

2.11 The Partridge Com<nittee in 1976 expressed the view that Murdoch Uni- 
versity should b9 encouraged to grow at "reasonable speed" until it 
reached a viable si2e which was set very roughly at 4 000 to 5 000 
students. The Partridge Committee noted that almost any major new 
development that could be proposed for Murdoch University would dupli- 
cate activities at the older institutions, but suggested that such 
duplication was not necessarily a bad thing provided that aspects such 
as community need and community demand in relation to costs involved in 
duplication were considerH.^^ 

2.12 The Partridge Committee also argued that Murdoch University should strive 
to broaden its professional base as part of its growth programme on the 
grounds that universities derive substantial strength from their pro- 
fessional areas and that many of the additional students who would be 
seeking Uhiversity education during the next 10 to 15 years would want 

to enter one of the professions. It went on to suggest that considerat- 
ion should be given to establishing a School of Law at Murdoch University 
iri the fairly near future './J that, in the longer run, a Medical School 
should be established.^^ 



2.13 The Williams Conuiittee^noted that, while the expansion of the Australian 
university system In t^e postwar years took place largely in accordance 
with plans proposed in 1957 by the Murraty Conuiittee on Australian 
Universities and in 1964 by the Martin Committee on Tertiary Education 
in Australia, the, creation of Murdoch University (and of Deakin 
University) was a departure from the plans. 



9. Fourth Report of the Australian Universities Comissiony Australian 
Universities Commission, Canberra: Government Printer, 1969, pp. 37, 38. 

10. post Secondary Education in Western Australia^ pp. 143. 

11. Post Secondary Education in Western Australia^ pp. 143, 144. 

12. Education Training and Employment^ Vol. 1, p. 189. 
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The Co'i leges 

?.14 Teachers Colleges were established in Western Australia as follows - 
1902 Claremont Teachers College 
1955 Graylands Teachers College 
1967 Western Australian Secondary Teachers College 

(now Nedlands College) 
1970 Mount Uwley Teachers College 

(now Mount Lawley r.ollege) 
1972 Churchlands Teachers College 

(now Churchlands College) 

2.15 Graylands Teachers College is now in the process of being phased out and 
the last group of students enrolled at the College will complete their 
courses at the end of 1979. 

2.16 The Colleges were initially established under the jurisdiction of the 
Education Department of Western Australia. In 1973 they were granted 
college of advanced education status and established as constituent 
colleges of the Western Australian Teacher Education Authority. Since 
January 1979 they have operated as independent self governing 
institutions under the Colleges Aot^ 2978, 

2.17 The Colleges are also much smaller than The University of Western 
Australia and» while some diversification has occurred, they are still 
primarily involved in the provision of courses in teacher education. 
In 1979 Churchlands College enrolled 1 860 equivalent full time 
studERts and offered courses in Early Childhood and Primary Teacher 
Education and Business Studies. Claremont Teachers College enrolled 
851 equivalent full time students and offered courses in Primary Teach- 
er Education and Health Education. Graylands Teachers College enrolled 
127 equivalent full time students and offered courses in Primary Teach- 
er education. Mount Lawley College enrolled 1 410 equivalent full time 
students and offered courses in Primary Teacher Education. Hedland.s 
College enrolled 1 474 equivalent full time students and offered 
cour-^es in Secondary Teacher Education* Recreation and Library Media. 
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2.18 The Partridge Coimiittee argued, inter alia, that the Colleges should 

be encouraged to grow to a viable size within a reasonable time but did 

not reveal its views regarding the viable size of the Colleges* It 

concluded, however, that the restricted sites of Claremont Teachers 

College and NedlandsCoUege would deoy the possibility of anything more 

than minimal expansion and that, accordingly, these institutions would 

continue to be essentially teacher education colleges. Churchlands and 

t4ount Lawley Colleges, however^ did offer the possibility of future 

1 3 

growth and diversification because of their greater site areas* 

2.19 Because of their similarities the Colleges are grouped together in 
much of the analysis in this report. 

The Western Austral'^an Institute of Technology 

2.20 Buildings for - e Western Australian Institute of Technology were 
commenced in 1963 and the Institute was established as a college of 
advanced education under the provisions of the Westerm Australian 
InstiiTute of Teohnologif Act, 1966. The Institute, like the University 
of Western Australia, is a large diversified institution which offers 
a wide range of courses in a variety of fields of study. In terms of 
the fields of study identified by the Committee it offers courses in 
Agriculture, Architecture, Art and Design, Biological Sciences, 
Economics and Commerce, Education* Engineering, Health Sciences, Human- 
ities and Social Sciences and Mathematics and Physicol Sciences, 

14 

2.21 According to one commentator The University of Western Australia shed 
much of its sub-graduate work during the Second World Wer and became 
more theory and research oriented than formerly, and its theoretical 
and research orientation became increasingly marked t.uring the growth 
period of the fifties and sixties. The rapid nopulation and economic 
expansion which took place in Western Australia in the fifties and six- 
ties resulted in a need for more skilled manpower and the Perth Techni- 
cal College, which had been involved in tertiary level work for many 
years, expanded some of the activities it had taken over from The 

13* Post Seocndary Education in Western Australia^ pp.138, 145* 

14. The discussion in pa^^agraphs 2*21 and 2.22 is based on the analysis 
contained in 27*^ ^eaifia and Inter-related Tasks of Institutions 
of Tertiary EduoaHon in Western Australia^ M* White, Unpublished 
Ph*D, Thesis, The University of Western Australia, 1968. 
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University of Western Australia during and after the war years and 
also developed a number of new courses. The tertiary level courses 
offered by the Perth Technical College were upgraded over the years, 
often to meet the requirements of professional associations, and by 
1965 the College was offering associateship courses, consisting of 
three years of full time work beyond the completion of secondary edu- 
cation or its equivcilent, in Architecture, Applied Science, Business 
Administration, Chemistry (three specialisations), Conmerce, Engineer- 
ing (seven specialisations). Home Economics, Land Surv^ing, Management 
Accounting, Mathematics, Medical Laboratory Technology, Metallurgy, 
Pharmacy, Art Teaching, EduGitional Adninistration, Production Manage- 
ment, Public Administration, Psychological Studies, Quantity Surveying^ 
Social Science and Town and Regional Planning* 

22 Discussions regarding th'D establishment of a separate senior technical 
institution to take over the tertiary level work of the Perth Technical 
College took place within the Education Department during the late 
fifties and early sixties and a firm decision to establish the Viestern 
Australian Institute of Technology within the Technical Education 
Division of the Education Department was made in May 1962. Among the 
reasons which led the Education Department to recommend the establish- 
ment of a new institution concentrating on tertiary level work were the 
numbers of students involved, the need for new facilities, and the 
desire to provide different conditions for tertiary level staff and 
work. 

23 The Jackson Committee was asked to report as a matter of urgency on the 

future government of the Institute, and, in an interim report issued in 

October 1966, it recommended that the Institute be separated from the 

IS 

Technical Education Division and granted autonomous standing. The 
Institute was subsequently granted autononu^ in 1967. In moving the 
:>econd reading of the Bill to establish The Western Australian Insti- 
tute of Technology the Minister for Education said - 

The purpose of this Bill is to establish the Western Australian 
Institute of Teohnology as a fully autonomous institution 
independent of departmental Gontrol. The institution is 
conoeived primarily as a professional teohnioal establishment, 
and will provide a oomprehensive tertiary eduoation in courses 
designed to meet the needs of industry, business and community 
services, including health and education. 

Tertiary Education in Western Australia, p. 85. 
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For the time being it will also house sitb^professional technician 
courses - more particularly the later years of these courses. 
Hcwever it is expected that these will he off-loaded to other 
technical colleges and schools as more complete use is made of the 
laboratories and claj&srooms of the institute by the professional 
courses* The institute is planned as a facility for the State as 
a whole* It is envisaged that in tim it will have branches in 
major country centres^ and land is being set aside for this purpose. 

The south Benttey site at present houses the departments of 
chemistry^ mathetmtics and physics^ and will^ in time^ encompass 
such other subjects as architecture^ engineering^ surveying^ art^ 
accountancy^ management and administration^ librarianship^ and 
various branches of teaching* 

The institute will perform a complementary role in the field of 
tertiary education to that of the University. While the ma^or 
concern of the University is in research and scholarship^ the 
main concern of the institute will be in the production of 
professional people with a sti*ong bias towards application and 
production^ and the immediate needs of professional practice* 

Obviously^ courses will contain a substantial body of theory^ 
but this will be closely related to practice h>ith a view to 
developing the ability to apply theory in the practical situat- 
ion. The advancement of knowledge will be an objective of the 
institute but will remain subsidiary and complementary to the 
teaching function**^ 



2,24 The Jackson Committee recommended, inter alia, that - 

(a) Muresk Agricultural College transfer from the control of the 
Department of Agriculture and become part of an agricultural 
department to be set up in The Western Australian Institute of 
Technology; 

(b) the School of Mines of Western Australia be made autonomous and 
independent of the Mines Department; 

(c) the Schools of Occupational Therapy and Physiotherapy be brought 
together as a department of The Western Australian Institute of 
Technology; 

(d) the College of Nursing, Australia, be encouraged to consider affil- 
iation with a tertiary educational institution with a view to 
widening the scope of the courses that it provides for nurses; 

(e) the next provision for teacher education be the establishment of 

a department in The Western Australian Institute of Technology; and 

16* Western Australian Parliamentary Debates (Hansard)^ Perth: 
Government Printer, Vol - 175, pp. 2604-2610* 
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(f) the Kindergarten Teachers' College be given the opportunity to 

enter into close association with a more diversified tertiary 

1 7 

institution, should it at any time desire to do so. 

2.25 The State Government accepted the Jackson Committee's recommendations 
regarding the incorporation into The Western Australian Institute of 
Technology of Muresk Agricultural College and the Schools of Occupational 
Therapy and Physiotherapy. In addition the State Government decided, 
following representations made by the mining industry, that the School 
of Mines of Western Australia should also be incorporated into The 
Western Australian Institute of Technology rather than become an autonomous 
institution. The College of Nursing subsequently sought, and was granted, 
incorporation within the Institute in 1973. 

2.26 The Nott Report on Pre-School Education in Western Australia, which was 
released in 1972, reconomended, inter alia, that the Kindergarten Teachers' 

College be incorporated into The Western Australian Institute of 

IS 

Technology and the College iteelf subsequently sought, and was granted, 
incorporation and became part of the School of Teacher Education which 
was being developed in accordance with the recommendation of the Jackson 
Conini ttee, 

2.27 The Partridge Committee, which reported in 1976, indicated that it 
regarded the growth policy of the Institute as the key factor in the 
development of all tertiary institutions in the state. It suggested that 
the Institute could best serve the community as a institute of Technology 
and that developments in the non-technological areas had been excessive. 
It went on to suggest that growth in the non-technological areas at the 
Institute should be controlled so that future development in these areas 
would be shared by Murdoch University and the Colleges, The Partridge 
Committee also Indicated that it had reservations about the desirability 
of the Institute being involved with so many highly diverse academic 
programmes and put the view that the balance of teaching should not be 
allowed to shift heavily *n favour of degree level and postgraduate 

4 courses. The Partridge Committee also recommended that the proposed 



17. Tertiary EducaUon in Western Australia^ pp,2 - 4, 

Fre-School Education in Uesterr AuetraHa^ Report of the Inquiry 
conducted by W.E, Nott, $,M., into pre-school education in Western 
Australia, Perth: Govdrnment Printer, 1972, p. 42. 

^ 'i 
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Post Secondary Education Commission should initiate a study of the 
future development of the Institute especially with reference to the 
rate of growth in student numbers and enrolment ceilings within several 
schools J ^ 

The Location of Institutions 

2.28 The major campuses of all of the higher education institutions in Western 
Australia are located within the Perth metropolitan area and some of the 
institutions have subsidiary campuses within the metropolitan area. The 
Western Australian Institute of Technology also offers major courses 

in Agriculture at Muresk Agricultural College which is situated near the 
town of Northam, The Western Australian School of Mines, which is 
located in Kalgoorlie, is an integral part of the Institute's School of 
Mining and Mineral Technology which offers programmes in Engineering, 
Metallurgy and Geology. The location of the various major campuses 
within the Perth metropolitan area is detailed in Figure 2,1, 

Student Enrolments 

2.29 The distribution of equivalent full time students among the various 
fields of study at Murdoch University, The University of Western Australia, 
The Western Australian Institute of Technology and the Colleges in 1979 is 
detailed in Table 2,1 - The table shows quite clearly the differences in 
scale and nature of the activities conducted by the various institutions. 
As mentioned previously. The University of Western Australia and The 
Western Australian Institute of Technology are large diversified 
institutions which offer courses in a variety o^ fields of study, Murdoch 
University, on the other hand, is much smaller and is dependent upon a 
more limited range of offerings. The dependence of the Colleges on 
Education and, to a lesser extent, Economics and Commerce, is also high- 
lighted In Table 2,1, 

2.30 The equivalent full time student numbers detailed in Table 2,1 give an 
indication of the numbers of students enrolled for major courses or 
programmes in the various fields of study. Table 2,2, which details 
student load by institution and by field of study, gives an indication 
of the teac ;ng load carried by the departments, schools or faculties 



19* Post Secondary Education in Western Australia^ pp, 139-141, 
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LOCATION OF HIGHER EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS 
IN TH5 PERTH METROPOLITAN AREA 



LEGEND 

CH Churchland8 College 

CL Claremont Teachers 
College 

GR Graylands Teachers 
College 

ML MtLawley College 

MU Murdoch University 

N Nedlande College 

UWA University of Western 
Australia 

WAIT Weetem Australian 

Institute of Technology 



Freeways m 

^- Cs^JtroifttJ access roads lO 
St&(mofy Pljoojng Scheme 
(Meuopouifln Region Scheme) 

■■ — Highway* jn<f moin foad* 

~ ■■- Oihar major roa^H 



KILOMETRES 




SOURCE MAIN ROADS DEPARTMENT 
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TABLE 2.1 

EQUIVALENT FULL TIME STUDENTS^^^ BY INSTITUTION 
AND 8Y FIELD OF STUDY^^^ 1979 



Field of Stutty 


Murdoch 


1 UWA 


WAIT 


Colleges 


No. 


% 


• No. 


% 


_ No. 




No. 


% 


rtgncuiture a. veterTnary 
Science 


232 


14 


226 


3 


164 


2 


* * 


* * 


Architecture 


• • 


• * 


106 


1 


326 


4 


* * 


* * 


Art and Design 


* * 






* * 


366 


4 


* * 


* * 


cconoiTiics a no LomiTierce 




* * 


960^'^^ 


12 


2111 


26 


632 


11 


cuucaLi on 


341 


20 


345 


4 


743 


9 


4876 


85 


Engineering 


* * 


* * 


685 




864 


11 


* * 


; ( 


Health Sciences 


* * 


* * 


854 


10 


1101 


13 


51 


' 1 * 
\ ' ' 

I 


Humanities & Social 
Sci ences 










1od8 




c;q 


i 1 ' 


Law 


* * 




396 


5 


* * 


* * 


* * 




rrij^ 1 i LUUtat lOII ci 

Recreation 






316 


4 


* 4 


* * 


106 


' 2 i 

r J 


Science 


422 


25 


1663 


20 


635 




* * 


1 

.. 1 


Miscellaneous 
Programmes 


129 


7 


* * 


* * 


* ' 


* * 


* * 


* * 


Total 


1715 


100 


8141 


100 


81 77 


100 


5723 


100 



Notes: (a) For definitions see Notes on Statistics, 

(b) Included with Humanities and Social Sciences, 

(c) Includes Economics and Conmerce, 

(d) Includes some Japanese Studies programmes. 

(e) Some Japanese Studies programmes included with 

Economics and Conmerce, 
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TABLE 2.2 

STUDENT LOAD^^* BY INSTITUTION 
AND BY FIELD OF STUDY*'^^ 1979 



Field of Study 


Murdoch 


UWA 


WAITt'^J 


Colleges 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


Agriculture & Vetennary 
Science 


220 


13 


237 


3 


141 


2 




* * 


Arc hi tecture 


* * 


+ * 


85 


1 


280 


4 


* * 


* * 


Art & Design 


* * 








354 


5 


* * 


* 

m 


Economics & Comnerce 








1 J 


1 ouu 






n 


rHiif^a /Ml 
LUU^a L 1 Ull 




















* * 


* * 




7 




Q 


* * 


* * 




* * 


* * 


1191 


14 


951 


13 


51 


1 


Humanities & Social 


648 


37 


2657 


31 


1783 


24 


59 


1 


Law 


* * 


* * 


396 


5 






# * 


* * 


Pnysical Education & 
Recreation 


* * 


* * 


238 


3 


* * 


* * 


lUO 


o 
L 


bCienCe - 


















Biological Sciences 


274 


16 


320 


4 


119 


2 


# * 


* * 


Mathematics & Physical 
Sciences 


268 


15 


1392 


16 


783 


11 


* * 


* * 


UWA Units 


10 


1 


* * 


* * 


* + 


# * 


* * 


* * 


Total 


1739 


100 


8529 


100 


7314 


100 


5723 


100 



Notes: (a) WSU's for universities, FTES for WAIT and EFTS for Colleges, 
(b) For definitions see Notes on statistics. 
Estimate. 
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which constitute the various fields of study. The student load 
figures for a particular field of study include, therefore, the load 
generated by service units offered for students majoring in other fields 
of study. The data contained in Table 2.2 are shown graphically in 
Figure 2.2. 

2.31 Table 2.3 details total enrolments at the various institutions by iDOde 
of enrolment. It indicates quite clearly Murdoch University's major in- 
volvement in external studies. 



TABLE 2.3 

TOTAL ENROLMENTS 8Y INSTITUTION AND BY MODE 
OF ENROLMENT, 1979 



Institution 


F.T. 


P.T. 


Ext. 


Total 


No. 


% 


No. ! 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


Murdoch 


1069 


45 


507: 


21 


785 


33 


2361 


100 


UWA 


6536 


67 


3177; 


33 


32 




9745 


100 


WAIT 


4978 


43 


5115; 


45 


1282 


' 11 


11375 


' IDO 


Colleges 

1 


3722 


47 


3365 


42 


899 


11 


' 7986 


! lOD 


; Total 

*- 


16305 


52 


12164. 


39 


2998 


i ^0 


: 31467 


100 



2.32 Table 2,4 details total enrolments at the various institutions by sex. 
The table shows that Murdoch University has a somewhat higher proportion 
of female students than The University of Western Australia and The 
Western Australian Institute of Technology and this is perhaps explained 
by the absence of fields of study such as Commerce, Engineering and Law 
which tend to attract a higher proportion of male students. 



TABLE 2,4 

TOTAL ENROLMENTS 8Y INSTITUTION AND 8Y SEX, 1979 



1 1 

\ Institution 


Male 


Female 


Total 




No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. ! 


% 


Kurdodi 


1 225 


52 


1 136 ; 


48 


2 361 '': 


100 


UWA 


5 949 


61 


3 796 i 


39 


9 745 : 


100 


WAIT 


6 983 


61 


4 392 ' 


39 


11 375 ' 


100 


Col leges 


2 962 


37 


5 024 , 


63 


7 986 


100 


Total 


17 119 


54 


14 438 ^ 


46 


31 467 1 


100 , 
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STUDENT LOAD BY INSTITUTION AND FIELD OF STUDY,1979 



UWA 



MURDOCH 





WAIT 



COLLEGES 






AgncuJiure and Veter toary Scief^c^ 



Biofogical Sciences 



Maths and Physical Sciences 



Ecooonnics and Conn me re e 



K Jt K 

' K 
^ X K 



1 



Education 



Hum am lies and Socral Sciences 



UWA Units 



□ 



Other 



Note fa) The area of the circles is m proportion to the student load of each rnstitutron 
(b) Slu<}eal toad ts measured in lerms of WSUs for umversihes, FT£S for 

WAIT and EFTS for Colleges, 
{c) ^ot definitions ol fields ol study sec Notes on Siatistics 
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Admissions Procedures and New Students 

33 Students who wish to enrol in the first year of an undergraduate 
course at one of the higher education institutions in Western 
Australia are required to submit an application form to the Tertiary 
Institutions Service Centre (hereinafter referred to as TISC), an 
organisation established by the institutions to run the Tertiary Ad- 
missions Examination and also to operate a joint application system 
which involves the processing of applications for places in the first 
year of undergraduate courses. The joint application system enables 
applicants for undergraduate places to list up to four preferences for 
courses at various institutions on one form and ensures that an offer 
of admission is made for the highest preference course in which there 
is a place available and for which an applicant is qualified. The 
closing date for the submission of applications is generally towards 
the end of September in the year prior to enrolinent although there are 
opportunities for the submission of late applications and changes of 
preferences. Most offers of admission are made towards the middle of 
January and some additional offers are made at the beginning of 
February. 

34 Students enter institutions with a variety of academic backgrounds as 
illustrated by Table 2,5 which shows students conuviencing courses by 
institution and by highest qualification on commencement for the year 
1979i The figures are a little difficult to compare as they include 
all students conwencing courses at The Western Australian Institute of 
Technology and the Colleges but are restricted to students commencing 
bachelor's degrees at the universities. A number of clear trends 
emerge, however. Students who completed final school examinations in 
Australia in the previous year or one year ago constituted 57 per cent 
of the students who commenced courses at The University of Western 
Australia and 47 per cent of the students who commenced courses at The 
Western Australian Institute of Technology in 1979. Murdoch University, 
on the other hand, attracted only 19 per cent of its students from this 
pool while the Colleges attracted some 31 per cent from the school 
leaver pool. Murdoch attracted a significantly larger proportion of 
students who had completed final school examinations in Australia more 
than one year ago or wh) held "other'' qualifications. The "other" 
category includes students admitted under special conditions such as 
adult or mature age matriculation as well as students with qualificat- 
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ions other than tho*;^ listed in the table. In 1979 Murdoch University 
attracted a somewhat higher than average proportion of students with 
overseas qualifications. However, only 10 of the 58 students admitted 
came directly from Asian or African countries while the reiiainder held 
qualifications from a variety of other countries, 

TABLE 2.5 

COMClNG STUDENTS^^^ BY INSTITUTION AND BY HIGHEST 
QUALIFICATIOn OM COMMEHCEKEHT, 1979 



Highest 


Murdoch 


UWA 


WAIT 


Colleqes 


Total 


Qualification 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% ! 


No, 


% 


No. 


% 


University or 
Colleges of Ad- 
vanced Education 


222 


33 


563 


21 


1 336 


1 
1 

31 


1 626 


49 


3 747 


34 


Final School Exams 
in Australia in 
Previous Year or 
One Year Ago 


123 


19 


1 489 


57 


2 030 


47 


1 033 


31 


4 675 


43 


Final School Exams 
in Austral i a More 
Than One Year Ago 


124 


19 


211 


8 


251 


6 


131 


4 


717 


7 


Overseas 
Qual i fi cati on 


68 


10 


151 


6 


244^ 6 


142 


4 


605 


6 


Other 


126 


19 


207 


8 


290 


7 


i 419 

t 


13 


1 042 


10 


Unknown 


* * 








158 


4 


1 

! 


1 


158 


I 

t 


Total 


663 


100 


2 621 


100 


4 309 


100 


: 3 351 


100 


10 944 


100 



Note: u) Students commencing bachelor's degree courses at universities 
and all courses at colleges of advanced education. 



2.35 It is very difficult to make a reasonable assessment of the relative 

academic quality of students entering the various higher education instit 
utions in Western Australia. In the first place it is not possible to 
compare in any quantitative way the entry scores of students who qualify 
for entry on the basis of qualifications other than the final school 
examination (the Tertiary Admissions Examination) cmipleted in Western 
Australia, In the case of students who have completed the Tertiary 
Admissions Examination, difficulties arise in making comparisons as 
there have been some changes in the examination over the years and as 
different institutions use different components of the final school 
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examination to calculate entry scores* TISC has made available to the 
Committee some formation relating to students who completed the 
Tertiary Admissions Examination in 1978 and were offered places in 
institutions through the TISC system. This information is shown 
graphicaMy in figure 2*3, As might be expected, the long established, 
large and diversified University of Western Australia attracts larger 
proportions of the more able school leaver groups than the other 
institutions. It needs to be borne in mind in interpreting this figure 
that the various ins itutions draw very different proportions of 
their students from the school leaver pool. As Table 2,5 shows, only 
19 per cent of the students who commenced courses at Murdoch University 
in 1979 completed final school examinations in Australia the Previous 
year or one year ago. The comparable figure for other Institutions in 
the same year was 31 per cent for the Colleges, 47 per cent ^or The 
Western Australian Institute of Technology and 57 per cent for Ihe 
University of Western Australia, 

2,36 It is also very difficult to discover any hard data about relative 
levels of student demand for places in institutions. The various 
institutions htive somewhat different admissions systems and policies, 
and procedures regarding admissions have changed over the years, 
Murdoch University has provided the Committee with details for all 
institutions of proportions of first preference applications for places 
for each of the years 1976 to 1979 and ^his information Is reproduced 
in Table 2,6* As the table shows, the proportion of first preference 
applications for places at Murdoch University has declined over the 
period, the proportion of first preference applications for places at 
the Colleges declined in 1977 and has since stabilised, the proportion 
of first preference applications for places at The University of Western 
Australia has rem?.ined relatively stable, and the proportion of first 
preference applications for places at The Western Australian Institute 
of Technology has increased. 
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30% 



15% - 



10% 



OFFERS MADE THROUGH THE TISC SYSTEM TO twHOOL 
LEAVERS FOR ADMISSION TO HIGHER EDUCATION 
INSTITUTIONS IN 1979, GROUPED ACCORDING TO 
TISC AGGREGATE CALCULATED USING RESULT,, 
FROM THE 1978 TERTIARY AOMISSIONS EXAMINATION. 




TISC AGGREGATE 



SOURCE: TISC 



FIG 2.3 
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TABLE 2.6 

PROPORTIONS OF FIRST PREFERENCE APPLICATIONS FOR 
PLACES AT HIGHER EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS 
1976-79 



Institution 


Proportion of First Prefer- 
ence Applications for Places 




1976 


1977 




1978 


1979 


Murdoch 
UWA 
WAIT 
Colleges 


14 
27 
35 
24 


11 

26 
42 
21 




10 
26 
43 
21 


9 

27 
43 
21 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Source: Murdoch University Submission, 
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The Pattern of Growt h 

2.37 The various institutions which constitute the higher education system 
in Wastern Australia Kave experienced somewhat different patterns of 
growth over the last few years. Table 2,7 details equivalent full 
time students by institution for 1970 ^ind for the years 1975 to 1979. 
As the tablp indicates, major growth tcjk place within the p- d 1970 
to 1975 with T::e University of Western Australia increasing by some 30 
per cent and The Western Australian Institute of Technology and the 
Colleges more than doubling in size. In contrast, growth within the 
period 1975 to 1979 has been fairly limited. Equivalent full time 
student numbers have fallen by 1 per cent at The University of Western 
Australia and have increased by ^8 per cent at The Western Australian 
Institute of Technology, and 22 per cent at the Colleges, Murdoch Uni- 
versity, which started from a very small base in 1975, grew by some 200 
per cent over the period and, in fact, accounted for some 35 per cent 
of the growth in the system as a whole, 

TABLE 2,7 

EQUIVALENT FULL TIME STUOEHTS*^^ 6Y INSTITUTION, 
1970 AND 1975-79 



Insti tutior. 




Equivalent Full Time Students 




1970 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


Murdoch 




(b) 
566(18) 


(b) 

1 144(56) 


(b) 

1 431(87) 


1 728(164) 


(b) 
1 715(129) 


UWA 


6 389 


8 239 


8 li5 


8 312 


8 227 


8 141 


WAIT 


3 432 


6 955 


7 810 


7 931 


8 058 


8 177 


Colleges 


2 100^*^* 


4 697 


5 116 


5 357 


5 309 


5 723 


Total 


11 921 


20 457 


11 204 


23 080 


23 321 


23 755 



Not^-: (a) For aef '/iitions see Notes on Statistics, 

{r-) The figures in brsckets are included within the 
respective total figures. They relate to students 
enrolled for General Studies, Programme Choice 
Deferred, or UWA Units. The figures arrj not 
attributable to arty of the fields of study detailed 
in Tables 2,8 to 2,13, 

(c) Estimate, 
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2.38 While there have been quite major differences in the growth rates exper- 
ienced by the institutions over the periods 1970 to 1975 and 1975 to 
1979, there have also been substantial differences in the rates of growth 
of the various fields of study within institutions. Tables 2,8 to 2,13 
detail equivalent full time students in a number of fields of study by 
institution for the years 1970 and 1975 to 1979, These data, also sub- 
divided into a number of categories cf level of course, are shown graphic- 
ally in Figures 2,4 to 2,9 for Murdoch University^ The University of 
Western Australia and The Western Australian Institute of Technology, 

2.39 Table 2,8 indicates quite clearly the popularity of Murdoch's Veterinary 
Science progranuie in which student numbers have increased consistently 
over the period 1975 to 1979, The Conuiittee understands that demand for 
places is high, ar* this is reflected in the entry scores of successful 
applicants, 

TABLE 2.8 

EQUIVALENT FULL TIME STUDENTS^^^ IN AGRICULTURE AND - 
VETERINARY SCIENCE^ BY JNSXIJUTION, 1S70. AND 1975-79 - 



i Institution 



Equivalent Full Time Students 



1 


1970 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


Murdoch 


, , 


32 


98 


148 


188 


232 


UWA 


225 


158 


159 


194 


217 


226 


WAIT 


46 


116 


144 


131 


159 


164 


Colleges 




, , 


, , 


, , 


, , 


, , 


Total 


1 271 , 


305 j 


400 1 


472 


564 


622 



Note: (a) For definitions see Notes on Statistics 
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2.40 The data on which this series of tables are based are derived from 

returns provided by institutions to the Comfiionwealth Tertiary Education 
Conuiission. These data are not particularly detailed and do not, in 
all cases, identify students ly programme. This is the case with 
Murdoch University's Economics progratrane and^ accordingly. Table 2.9 
only details equivalent full time students in Economics and Commerce at 
The University of Western Australia, The VJestern Australian Institute 
of Technology and Churchlands College. As the table indicates. 
Economics and Conuierce is one of the major components of the higher 
education system in Western Australia* The Western Australian Insti- 
tute of Technology's operation is particularly large end, in addition, 
there has been substantial growth at Churchlands College since 1976* 

TABLE 2*9 

EQUIVALENT FULL TIME STUDEMTS^^^ IN ECONOMICS AND 
COMMERCE^^^ BY INSTITUTION, 1970 AND 1975-79 



Insti ailion 




Ltliiivslciu". rill 






1970_ 




1978 


1977 


19/8 1 ^m 


Kurdocii 




n .a. 


n .a. ' 


n.a. 1 


■ 


i — 
n.a. 


UliA 


749 


1 062 


1 0^5 


1 050 


956 


960 


IIAIT 


913 


1 951 


2 095 


2 096 


2 071 


2 111 


Ctillcijeo 






148 


342 


529 


632 


Total 


1 662 


3 013 


3 327 


3 488 


3 555 


3 703 

P 



Notes: {a) For definitions see Notes on Statistics* 

(b) Included with Humanities and Social Sciences* See Table 
3*13 for details. 
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2.41 Table 2.10 shows that major growth in Wie numbers of students undertaking 
courses in Education took place between 1970 and 1976 but» since then» 
overall numbers have remained relatively stable. Within tlie 
total picture^ however^ it is noticeable that equivalent full time 
student numbers at The University of Western Australia have fallen pro- 
gressively since "1975 and that there was a quite marked reduction in 
numbers at Murdoch University in 1979> 

TABLE 2.10 

EQUIVALENT FULL TIME STUDEflTS*^^ IN EDUCATIOf/^^ 
BY INSTITUTION* 1970 AND 1975-79 





Equivalent Tu'l Tiii.e Stiidcnts 

- ■ ■ . _ . . . . . _ 


. 1S70 


i9;s 


1576 


1977 


U78 


1979 


Murdoch 


"(b) 
456 


118 


262 


363 


396 


341 


UWA 


693 


507 


434 


362 


345 


WAIT 




477 


628 


675 


707 


743 


Collccics 


2 100^*^^ 


4 603 


4 838 


4 841 


4 597 


4 876 


Total 


2 556 


5 890 


6 234 


6 312 


6 060 


6 305 



Notes: (a) For definitions see fJotes on Statistics. 

(b) Includes Physical Education and Recreation. 

(c) Estimate. 
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2.42 Table 2.11 details student numbers In courses In the Humanities and 

Social Sciences. It highlights the substantial growth that took place 
vrithln the system, and particularly at The Western Australian Institute 
of Technology, between 197D and 1975. The table also shows a steady 
Increase in the number of students in programmes at Murdoch University 
and a fall In numbers at The University of Western Australia since 
1977. 



TABLE 2.11 

EQUIVALEtfT FULL TIME STIIDEHTS^*^ IN HUr4ANITIES AND 
SOCIAL SCIENCES^*^ BY IllSTITUTIDH, 197D AMD 1975-79 



Institution 




Lquivalent Tifll 


Time Sludents 




197D 


1975 


19/6 


19/7 


1978 


1979 


Murdoch 


* * 

i 


256 


486 


542 


571 


592 


'm 


i 2 D61 
1 398 

f 


2 803 


2 787 


2 8DD 


2 748 


2 591 


WAIT 


1 665 


1 844 


1 862 


1 835 


1 868 


Colleges 


\ 
\ 


* * 


22 


38 , 


53 


59 


Total 


~| 2 45y 


4 724 


5 138 


5 242 


5 206 


5 no 



Nf .^s: (a) For definitions see Notes on Statistics, 
(b) Includes Economics and Cuninerce. 
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2,43 Equivalent full time student numbers In Science progrannes are detailed 
in Table 2,12, There has been little growth in numbers at the Western 
Australian Institute of Technology since 1976 but quite substantial 
growth at The University of Western Australia during the same period, 
Murdoch University has experienced nvodest growth in this area, 

TABLE 2,12 

EQUIVALENT FULL TIME STUDENTS^^' IN SCIENCE*^' 
BY n^STITUTION, 1970 AND 1975-79 

' Lqujvslciit Full Tir.iC; Si:ud2tits . 1 



Uisa tution 


1970 


1975 


. 1976 ■ 


1977 


1978 


ii i 

197y...J 


Murdoch 




113 


243 


342 


410 


422 i 




1 275 


1 297 


1 316 


1 460 


1 551 


1 663 ; 


WAIT 


465 


549 


607 


613 


635 


635 


Colleges 














Total 


1 740 


1 959 


2 165 


2 414 


2 596 


2 720 



Note: (a) For definitions see Notes on Statistics. 
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2,44 Substantial growth has taken place in student numbers in other fields 
of study offered by The VIestern Australian Institute of Technology 
since 1970 and this is shown in Table 2.13, Student numbers in other 
fields of study at The University of Western Australia grew quite 
rapidly between 1970 and 1975, but there has been only limited growth 
since then, 

TABLE 2,13 

EQUIVALENT FULL TIME STUDENTS^^^ IN OTHER FIELDS OF STUDY^^^ 
BY INSTITUTION, 1970 AND 1975-79 



Institution 




Equivalent full 


Time Sivjdeiits 




1970 


1975 


1976 


1977 






Murdoch 














UWA 


1 624 


2 227 


2 282 


2 375 


2 393 


2 356 


WAIT 


1 611 


2 198 


2 494 


2 556 


2 653 


2 656 


Colleges 




95 


109 


136 


131 


157 


Total 


3 235 


4 519 


4 885 


5 067 


5 177 


5 168 



Note; (a) For definitions see Notes on Statistics, 

2,45 While there have been changes In the overall numbers of students in the 
various fields of study over the period 1970 to 1979 there have also 
been quite substantial changes In the proportions of students in courses 
at various levels. Tables 2,14 to 2.17 detail equivalent full tinie 
students by level of course for Murdoch University, The University of 
Western Australia, The Western Australian Institute of Technology and 
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EQUIVALENT FULL TIME STUDENTS (a) IN AGRICUL- 
TURE AMD VETERINARY SCIENCE (O) 
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EQUIVALENT ^ULL TIME STUDENTS («) IN ECONOMJCS 
AND COMMERCE (a) 
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EQUIVALENT FULL TIME STUDENTS IN EDUCATION 
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EQUIVALENT FUa TIME STUDENTS ^f'l IN HUMANITIES 
AND SOCIAL SCIENCES W 
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EQUIVALENT FUU TIME STUDENTS (*> IN SCIENCE 
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EQUIVALENT FULLTIME STUDENTS (a) IN OTHER FIELDS 
OF STUDY W 
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the Colleges for 1970 and 1975 to 1979. Tables 2.14 and 2.15 show the 
increasing role the two Universities and The Western Australian 
Institute of Technology are playing in the higher degree field and the 
increasing importance of postgraduate diploma and bachelor's degree 
enrolments in the advanced education sector. 



TABLE 2.14 

EQUIVALENT FULL TIME STUDEHTS^^^ BY LEVEL OF COURSE^^^ 
MURDOCH UNIVERSITY. 1975-79 



Level of Course 


Equivalent Full Time Students 




1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 • 


1979 


Other than Higher Degree^ ''^ 


509 


1044 


1342 


1562 


1543 


Postgraduate Diploma 


26 


55 


74 


63 


54 


Higher Degree 


31 


46 


j 66 


103 1 


119 


Total 


, 565 


1144 


1 1481 


1727 1 


1715 



' Notes: (a) For definition see Notes on Statistics. 

(b) Excluding postgraduate diploma courses but including Ph.D 
and master's preliminary courses, honours and pass degree 
courses, and miscellaneous subject enrolments. 




TABLE 2.15 



EQUIVALENT FULL TIKE STUDENTS^^^ BY LEVEL OF COURSE^^^ 
THE UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 1970 AND 1975-79 







Equivalent Full Time Studsnts 


1 


Level of Course 


1970 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


Other than Higher Degree^''^ 


5 735 


7 230 


7 142 


7 243 


7 204 


7 154 


Postgraduate Diploma 


244 


349 


262 


275 


241 


208 


Higher Degree 


410 


660 


732 


794 


782 


•^80 


Total 


6 389 


8 239 


i 8 135 


8312 


8 227 

• 


8 141 



Itotes: (a) For definitions see Notes on Statistics 

(b) Excluding postgraduate diplwna courses but including Ph.D 

and master's preliminary courses, postgraduate bachelor's. degree 
courses, honours and pass degree courses and miscellaneous subject 
enrolments. 
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TABLE 2.16 

EQUIVALENT FULL TIME STUDENTS^^^ BY LEVEL OF COURSE*^^ 
THE WESTERN AUSTRALIAN INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 1970 AND 1975-79 



I 

L6V6 1 OT bOUrSc 




Equivalent Full Time Students 




1970 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


Associate Diploma^^^ 


121 


315 


366 


343 


391 


415 


Diploma 


3 244 


2 599 


1 995 


1 651 


1 097 


654 


1 Degree 


♦ • 


3 514 


4 833 


5 261 


5 836 


6 292 


1 Postgraduate Diploma 


67 


492 


577 


632 


689 


741 


1 Higher Degree 


■ 


36 


39 


45 


45 


76 ; 


Total 


3 432 tc); 


6 955 


7 810 


7 931 


8 058 


8 177 1 



Notes: (a) For definitions see Notes on Statistics, 

(b) Includes sme courses which do not fit within the specified 
categories, 

(c) The allocation of courses to categories may not conform with 
practice for 1975-1979, 



TABLE 2,17 

EQUIVALENT FULL TIME STUDENTS^^^ BY LEVEL OF COURSE^^^ 
COLLEGES. 1970 AND 1975-79 



1 Level of Course 

1 • ■ 




Equivalent Ful 


Time Students 


1 


1970 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 1 


i 

\ Associate Diploma^^^ 


n*a* 


279 


237 


266 


267 


! 

273 


' Diploma 


n*a* 


4 195 


4 439 


4 166 


3 673 


3 512 . 


Degree 


♦ * 


* * 


148 


561 


1 005 


1 478 


Postgraduate Diploma 


* * 


224 


293 


365 


366 


460 


Higher Degree 


* * 


* * 


** i 


* * 


' ♦ 




Total 


J 2 100 


4 697 


5 116 1 

r 


5 357 


5 309 


5 723 



Notes; (a) For definitions see Notes on Statistics, 

(b) Includes some courses which do not fit within the specified 
categories* 
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2.46 Tables 2.18 to 2.24 show equivalent full time higher degree students by 
institution and by field of study for 1970 and 1975 to 1979. It is 
noticeable from these tables that The Western Australian Institute of 
Technology's involvement In higher degree studies Is concentrated "tn 
Economics and Comnerce, Science and "Other" fields of study and It Is 
only In the Science field that any significant overlap occurs with 
Murdoch University. 

TABLE 2.18 

EQUIVALENT FULL TIHE HIGHER DEGREE STUDEHTS^^^ BY INSTITUTION. 

1970 AND 1975-79 



Institution 




Equivalent Full Time Students 




! 1970 ' 


1975 . 


1976 


1977 1 


1978 


1979 


1 

Murdoch 
UWA 
WAIT 
Colleges 


1 

410 

* * 

* ♦ 


31 
660 
36 

*■ *■ 


,46 
732 
39 


! 

-66 • 
794 
45 

♦ ♦ " . 


103 
782 
45 

* * 


119 

780 
76 

* * 


Total 


1 410 


727 1 


817 


9C5 1 


930 


974 



Notes: (a) For definitions see Notes on Statistics. 



TABLE 2.19 

EQUIVALENT FaL TIME HIGHER DEGREE STUDENTS^^^ IN AGRICaTURE 
AND VETERINAF.Y SCIENCE^^* 8Y INSTITUTION. 1970 AND 1975-79 



Institution 



Equivalent Full Time Students 



1970 



1975 



1976 



1977 



1978 



1979 



Murdoch 


♦ * 


5 


6 


11 


15 


13 


UWA 


50 


47 


48 


60 


66 


66 


WAIT 


* * 


* * 


* ♦ 


* * 


* * 


* • 


Colleges 


* • 


♦ * 


• * 


♦ ♦ 


* * 


* * 


1 

1 Total 


, 50 


51 


54 


70 


81 


78 , 
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Notes: (a) For definitions see Notes on Statistics. 
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TABLE 2,20 



EQUIVALENT FULL TIME HIGHER DEGREE STUDENTS^^^ IN ECONOMICS 
AND COMMERCE^^^ BY INSTITUTION. 1970 AND 1975-79 



Insti tutlon 


! 


Equivalent Full 


Time Students 




i 1970 


' 1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 '■■ 


1979 


Murdoch^ 


f 

1 

j 

♦ 1 


n,a. 


n,a. 


n,a. 


I 

n,a, i 


n,a. 


. awA 


11 


82 


101 


103 


95 : 


103 i 


WAIT 


• * 


21 


26 


26 


27 ■ 


33 



Colleges ,, : ,, 


• • 


* * 


Total 


11 


1 103 


127 


129 


121 


136 



Notes: (a) For definitions see Notes on Statistics, 

(b) Included with Humanities and Social Sciences, See Table 3.13 
fbr details. 



TABLE 2,21 

EQUIVALENT FULL TIME HIGHER DEGREE STUDENTS^^^ IN EDUCATION 
BY INSTITUTION. 1970 AND 1975-79 



Institution 




Equivalent Full Time Students 


1 

1 


1970 


' 1975 i 


1976 j 


1977 


1978 


1979 ■ 


Murdoch 




1 2 1 


6 ; 


17 


27 


* 

32 


OWA 


20 


i 34 i 


38 


42 


41 




WAIT 


* ♦ 


J 

* * ' 


* ♦ 


* » 


» ♦ 


* * 


Colleges 


*■ * 




* ♦ 


*■ *■ 


* * 


♦ * 


Total 


20 


36 


44 


' 59 


67 


83 



Notes: (a) For definitions see Notes on Statistics, 
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TABLE 2.22 

EQUIVALENT FULL TIME HIGHER DEGREE STUDENTS^^^ IN HUMANITIES 
AND SOCIAL^SCIENCES^^^ 8Y INSTITUTION, 1970 AND 1975-79 



Institution 




Equivalent Full Time Students 


— 1 

f 


1970 


1975 


1976 


1977 i 


1978 ' 


""1979 


Murdoch 


* * 


12 


15 


14 


21 


32 


UWA 


130 


182 


184 ■ 


186 


172 


160 


WAIT 


* * 


* * 


♦ ♦ 


♦ ♦ 


1 * 


♦ • 


Colleges 






♦ ♦ 




* * 


* * 


Total 


130 


194 


199 


200 


192 


192 



Notes: (a) For definitions see Notes on Statistics. 

TA8LE 2,23 

EQUIVALENT FULL TIME HIGHER DEGREE STUDENTS^^* IN SCIENCE^^* 
'8Y INSTITUTION, 1970 AND 1975-79 



Equivalent Full Time Students 





' 1970 


1975 i 


1976 


1977 


1978 I 


1979 ! 


Murdoch 


* * 


i 

13 ' 


19 


25 


41 ' 


1 

43 ' 


UWA 


167 


195 ; 


222 


244 


252 ' 


245 


WAIT 


♦ ♦ 


16 


13 


19 


.19 ' 


33 


Colleges 


♦ ♦ 


♦ ♦ 


* * 


♦ ♦ 


♦ * 


* * 


Total 


167 


223 


254 


287 


312 


321 



Notes: (a) For definitions see Notes on Statistics, 
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TABLE 2.24 

EQUIVALENT FULL TIME HIGHER DEGREE STUDENTS^^' IN OTHER FIELDS 
OF STUDY^^^ BY INSTITUTION* 1970 AND 1975-79 



Institution 


Equivalent Full Tims Students ' 


1970 


1975 ! 1976 1977 1978 1979 


Murdoch 
UWA 
WAIT 
Colleges 


34 

♦ ■ 


! ■ ■ • 1 

j , . 

121 139 160 158 156 

• ♦ 


Total j 34 


121 139 160 158 


166 



Notes: (a) For definitions see Notes on Statistics, 

2.47 Tables 2.25 and 2.26 detail equivalent full time postgraduate diploma 
students by field of study at The Western Australian Institute of 
Technology and the Colleges. The Committee has noted that many of the 
postgraduate diploma courses offered by the Institute and the Colleges 
are postgraduate in nature as well as in time and that» in fact» the 
Institute regards some of its postgraduate diplomas as the first stage 
of master's degree programmes. 

TABLE 2.25 



EQUIVALENT FULL TIME POSTGRADUATE DIPLOMA STUDENTS^''' BY 
FIELD OF STUDY^,^^ THE WESTERN AUSTRALIAN INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY » 1970 AND 1975-79 



Field of Study 


Equivalent Full Time Students 


1970 


1975 


1976 


1977 ; 


1978 


1979 


Agriculture & Veterin- 
ary Science 




• ♦ 


• ♦ 


♦ • 


♦ • 




Economics & Commerce 


58 


207 


204 


211 


217 . 


252 


; Education 


* ♦ 


72 


130 


140 


136 


98 


Humanities & Social 
Sciences 


♦ • 


124 


83 


107 


126 


131 


Science 


9 


26 


45 


79 


94 


106 


Other 


« * 


64 


116 


97 


118 


155 


Total 


67 


492 


577 


632 


689 


741 
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Note: (a) For definitions see Notes on Statistics. 
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TABLE 2,26 

EQUIVALENT FULL TIME POSTGRADUATE DIPLOMA STUDENTS^®^ BY 
^ FIELD OF STUDY^®^ COLLEGES, 1970 AND 1975-79 



■ Field of StiKly 


Equivalent Full Time Students 


1970 


1975 


1976 


1977 ' 


1978 


1979 


J ■ - = 

Education 


* * 


212 


274 


350 


353 


442 


Other , 


♦ ♦ 


12 


19 


15 


13 


19 


Total 


♦ ♦ 


224 


293 


365 


366 


460 



Note: (a) For definitions see Notes on Statistics, 



Student Load in the 1979-81 Trlennium 

2,48 The general recurrent grants provided for higher education institutions 
are, to a large extent, based on planned student load figures which are 
determined by the Tertlao' Education Catmlsslon ar»d Its Councils 
following consultation with institutions and/or state coordinating 
authorities such as the Western Australian Post Secondary Education 
Comnlsslon, 

ZA9 For the 1979-81 triennitim each university has been provided with a total 
student load range within which it may adjust its enrolment balance 
subject only to upper limits for research and coursework higher degree 
student load. The student load guidelines laid down for Murdoch 
University and The University of Western Australia for the 1979-81 
triennium are shown in Table 2*27* 



TABLE 2.27 



PROPOSED UNIVERSin STUDENT LOAD {WSU's)» 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA* 1979-81 



— 1 

Institution 


Year 


Total Student Load 


Higher Degree Student Load 






Mln 


Max. 


Research 


Coursework 










Max. 


Max. 


Murdoch 


1979 


1 800 


1 900 


150 


75 




1980 


1 900 


2 000 


175 


100 




1981 


1 925 


2 025 


190 


125 


UUA 


1979 


8 575 


8 725 


1 150 


475 




1980 


8 575 


8 725 


1 150 


475 




1981 


8 575 


8 725 


1 150 


475 


Total 


1979 


10 375 


10 625 


1 300 


550 




1980 


10 475 


10 725 


1 325 


575 




1981 


10 500 


10 750 


1 340 


600 



Source: Universities Council. 



2.50 Colleges of advanced education have been provided with a s-!ngle student 
load target figure for each of the^^ears 1979-81 but actual student load 
may vary between Plus and minus one per cent of the target figures without 
affecting funding levels within the triennium. The target figures for 
trie 1979-81 triennium are shown in Table 2.28. 



TABLE 2.28 

PROPOSED ADVANCED EDUCATION STUDENT LOAD {EFTS)» 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 1979-81 



Institution 


1979 


1980 


1981 


WAIT 


8 170 


8 255 


8 335 


Colleges 


5 675 


5 813 


5 815 


Total 


13 845* 


14 068 


14 150 



Sou^^^e: Western Australian Post Secondary Education Commission. 
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2.51 As Table 2.27 shows, there will be no planned growth in student load 

at The University of Western Australia over the triennium, while student 
load at Murdoch University is planned to increase by some 125 WSU's, 
mostly at the higher degree level. In the advanced education sector, 
increases amounting to some 165. EFTS at The Western Australian Institute 
of Technology and 140 EFTS at the Colleges are planned. The Conmittee 
understands^that the increases in student load planned for The Western 
Australian Institute of Technology include an allowance of some 80 EFTS 
to provide for a possible increase in the intake into the pre-service 
nursing course while the bulk of the planned increase at the Colleges 
is earmarked for expansion of the Churchlands College Business Studies 
programne. 

C ommittee Observations 

2.52 A nuntfier of significant issues emerge from the analysis contained in 
this chapter and in Appendix C. In the first place, the gwwift in 
siudent nimibere at Uurdooh University from 566 equivalent full time 
students in 1975 to 1 715 equivalent full time students in 1979 
represents a remarkable achievement, particularly given the relatively 
limited range of courses that the University offers. The growth in 
higher degree student numbers from 31 equivalent full time students in 
1975 to 119 equivalent full tim? students in 1979 is indicative of an* 
active research and postgraduate study programme in most fields of 
study. The growth in other than higher degree and postgraduate diploma 
enrolments from 535 equivalent full time students in 1975 to 1 625 
equivalent full time students in 1978 shows healthy increases which 
reflect, in part, the flow through of students into later years of 
progranmes. However, the pattern of growth ceased in 1979 with a 
marginal fall In equivalent full time other than higher degree and 
postgraduate diploma students and virtually no increase In student 
load. 

2.53 The pattern of growth at Murdoch University is discussed in more 
detail in Chapter 3 of this report. It is worth noting at this stage, 
however, that Murdoch Onivereiiy wae not the only University to suffer 
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a setback in terms of jnrolmente in 1979, Of the 19 universities in 
Australia 13* including Murdoch University and The University of Western 
Australia* fell short of the minimum student load figures which had been 
established for them by the Universities Council, By contrast* 
equivalent full time student numbers at The Western Australian Institute 
of Technology and the Colleges in 1979 fell within the upper half of 
the approved ranges. 

2,54 The more significant featitpes of the pattern of groiDth in enrolments at 
The University of Western Australia, The Western Australian Institute of 
Technology and the Colleges over the period 1975 to 1979 are summarised 
below. In interpreting these data it needs to be borne in mind that in 
a number of cases (e,g^ Economics and Commerce* Education and Humanities 
and Social Sciences at The Western Australian Institute of Technology) 
growth in total enrolments has been caused by the flow through of 
students into the later years of courses rather than by an increase in 
the intake of new students, ^ 

(a) The University of Western Australia 

(i) Equivaleit full time student numbers have declined marginally 
from 8 239 in 1975 to 8 141 in 1979, 

(ii) Significant growth has taken place in Agriculture (158 EFi^S 
to 226 EFTS)* Science {1 297 EFTS to 1 663 EFTS) and "other** 
fields of study {2 227 EFTS to 2 356 EFTS). 

(iii) Significant contraction has taker place in Economics and 
Conmerce {1 062 EFTS to 960 EFTS)* Education {693 EFTS to 
345 EFTS) and Humanities and Social Sciences {2 803 EFTS to 
2 591 EFTS). 

(iv) Equivalent full time higher degree student numbers have 
increased by 18,2 per cent from 660 to 730, 

(b) The Western Australian Institute of Technology 

(i) Equivalent full time student numbers have increased by 17,6 
per cent from 6 955 to 8 177 with the bulk of this increase 
occurring between 1975 and 1976, 
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(11) Significant growth has taken place in Agriculture 

{116 EFTS to 164 EFTS)» Economics and Commerce (1 951 
EFTS to 2 111 EFTS), Education (477 EFTS to 743 EFTS), 
Humanities and Social Sciences (1 665 EFTS to 1 868 EFTS)* 
Science {549 EFTS to 635 EFTS) and, most significantly, 
in "other" fields of stu<fy (2 ig8 EFTS to 2 656 EFTS)- 

(ill) Significant contraction has taken place in some courses 
{see for example the discussion contained In paragraph 
3*58 of this report regarding the Institute course in 
Social Sciences)* 

(iv) Equivalent full time higher degree student numbers have 
Increased from 36 to 76, The number of higher degree 
students is still very small and is concentrated In 
Economics and Commerce (33 EFTS), Science (33 EFTS mainly 
in the Physical Sciences) and "other" fields of stu<fy 
{10 EFTS)- 

(v) There has been a major shift from diploma level {associate- 
ship courses) to degree level studies. 

(c) The Colleges 

(i) i-quivalent full time student nuiribers have increased by 
21-8 per cent from 4 697 to 5 723- 

(ii) Significant growth has taken place in Economics and 
Conferee (nil to 632 EFTS) and there has been some growth 
in Education {4 603 EFTS to 4 876 EFTS), Humanities and 
Social Sciences {nil to 59 EFTS) and "other" fields of 
stu<fy (95 EFTS to 157 EFTS). 

(iii) There have been no developments at the higher degree 
level- 

{iv) There has been a significant shift from pre-service 
(diploma level) to post- experience (degree level) 
courses. 

2*55 It has been suggested to the Comrittee that Murdoch Vni-oevsity^s 

growth and develoipmnt has been prejudiced by developments which have 
taken place at other institutions. In this regard the Conmittee has 
noted that, in the majority of cases, the various other higher educat- 

loo 
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ion institutions in Western Australia were established in their major 
fields of study before Murdoch University opened in 1975* The only 
significant exceptions relate to Education where The Western Australian 
Institute of Technology entered the field in 1975 and the Colleges have 
developed a significant range of post-experience courses since 1975* and 
Economics and Commerce where Churchlands College entered the field in 
1976. 

2*56 A number of submissions has drawn the Committee's attention to the 

Partridge Committee's view that developments in non- technological areas 
at The Western Australian Institute of Technology have been excessive 
and that the then proposed Western Australian Post Secondary Education 
Commission should initiate a study of the future development of the 

Institute* especially with reference to the rate of growth in student 

20 

numbers and enrolment ceilings within the several schools* 

2*57 An indication of the pattern of enrolments in non-technological and 

other areas at the Institute since 1975 can be obtained from Tables 2*7 
to 2*13* As the tables show* enrolments in the Humanities and Social 
Sciences increased from 1 665 EFTS in 1975 to 1 862 EFTS in 1977 and* 
since then* have increased only marginally to 1 868 EFTS* Enrolments 
in Teacher Education* the other large "non-technological" area have 
increased* largely as a result of the flow through of students into the 
later years of courses* from 477 EFTS in 1975 to 675 EFTS in 1977 and to 
743 EFTS in 1979* 

2,58 The Committee is awere that The Western Australian Institute of Tech- 
nology subscribes to the all embracing definition of technology 
{the application of knowledge to satisfy human needs) which was enunc- 
iated by the Commonwealth Advisory Committee on Advanced Education in 
its Second Report* The Committee does not necessarily subscribe to this 
definition. It accepts* however* that institutions such as the Western 
Australian Institute of Technology have a role to play in the provision 
of courses in fields of study such as Teacher Education and the Humani- 
ties and Social Sciences* and it recognises that* by and large* the 
Institute has developed within a framework determined by the various 
Cotrononwealth and State reports referred to in Appendix C of this report, 

20. Post Secondary Education in Western Australia, p,340* 
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59 Indeed, the Comnittee has also noted that, by and large, 
University of Western Australia^ the Western Australian Institute of 
Technology^ and the Colleges have all developed in accordsmce with 
Cormoiwealth and State policies which have been based on the reports of 
the Murray, Martin, Jackson and Nott Committees ard on the various 
recommendations and policies of the Australian versities Comnission, 
the Commonwealth Advisory Committee on Advanced Education, the Western 
Australian Tertiary Education Connmission and more recently, the Common- 
wealth Tertiary Education Commission and its Councils and the Western 
Australian Post Secondary Education Coimission. 

60 It needs to be acknowledged, however, that the tmjor involvement of The 
University of Western Australia and 27ie Western Australian Institute of 
Technology in Education^ the Hvmanities and Social Sciences and Science j 
and the Colleges in Education has^ in a general sense^ provided com- 
petition for Murdoch University. More particularly, it is possible 
that the growth that has taken place between 1975 and 1979 in equival- 
ent full time students in Science (plus 366 EFTS) at The University/ of 
Western Australia; in Education (plus 266 EFTS), Humanities and 

Social Sciences (plus 203 EPrS) and Science (plus 86 EFTS largely in 
Mathematics and the Physical Sciences) at The Western Australian Insti- 
tute of Technology; ai^d in Education {plus 273 EFTS) at the Colleges 
has been competitive with develooments at Murdoch University. It is 
interesting to note however, that Murdoch University does not appear to 
have been able to fill its pre-service primary teacher education quota 
in 1979 whereas The Western Australian Institute of Technology and the 
Colleges, which were asked to reduce intakes into pre-service primary 
teacher education courses by 10 per cent in 1979, have been able to 
achieve their quotas. — " " ' 

^1 The gvwttr^ enrolments in otner instuutions since iy/& illustrates 
the difficulty of regulating student nmbers by the imposition of 
global quotas only. Since 1975, the total enrolment at The University 
of Western Australia has been virtually constant, but there has been a 
resurgence of interest in Science (an increase of 366 EFTS, in part 
balancing declines in Economics and Commerce, Education and the 
Humanities and Social Sciences)- Thus the limitation on total growth 
at The University of Western Australia has not prevented the almost 

certainly competitive growth in Science enrolments. 

1 1 : 
J. 0. X 
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ion institutions in Western Australia were established in their major 
fields of study before Murdoch University opened in 1975* The only 
significant exceptions relate to Education where The Western Australian 
Institute of Technology entered the field in 1975 and the Colleges have 
developed a significant range of post*experience courses since 1975, and 
Economics and Conmierce where Churchlands College entered the field in 
1976- 

2.56 A number of submissions has drawn the Committee's attention to the 

-Partridge Committee's v^iew that developments in non*technological areas 

at The Western Australian Institute of Technology have been excessive 

and that the then proposed Western Australian Post Secondary Education 

Commission should initiate a study of the future development of the 

Institute, especially with reference to the rate of growth in student 

20 

numbers and enrolment ceilings within the several schools, 

2»57 An indication of the pattern of enrolments in non*technological and 
other areas at the Institute since 1975 can be obtained from Tables 2.7 
to 2-13. As the tables show, enrolments in the Humanities and Social 
Sciences increased from 1 665 EFTS in 1975 to 1 862 EFTS in 1977 and, 
since then, have increased only marginally to 1 868 EFTS* Enrolments 
in Teacher Education, the other large "non-technological" area have 
increased, largely as a result of the flow through o? students into the 
later years of courses, from 477 EFTS in 1975 to 675 EFTS in 1977 and to 
743 EFTS in 1979. 

2,58 The Coiranittee Is aware that The Western Australian Institute of Tech- 
nology subscribes to the all embracing definition of technology 
(the application of knowledge to satisfy human needs) which was enunc* 

iated by the Comronwealth Advisory Committee on Advanced Education in 

its Second Report. The Committee does not necessarily subscribe to this 
definition, It accepts, however, that institutions such as the Western 
Australian Institute of Technology have a role to play in the provision 
of courses^in fields of study such as Teacher Education and the Humani- 
ties and Social Sciences, and it recognises that, by and large, the 
Institute has developed within a framework determined by the various 
Ccwnmonwealth and State reports referred to in Appendix C of this report, 

20, Post Secondary Education in Western Australia^ p,340, 

I ' ^ 
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.59 Indeed, the Cortnittee has also noted that, by and large, The 

VnivcTBity of Western Australia, thj Westem Australian Institute of 
Technology, and the Colleges have all developed in accordance with 
Conmomealth and State policies which have been based on the reports of 
the Murray, Martin, Jackson and Nott Committees and on the various 
recomnendations and policies of the Australian Universities Cormission, 
the Commonwealth Advisory Committee on Advanced Education, the Western 
Australian Tertiary Education Cormission and more recently, the Conmon- 
wealth Tertiary Education Cormission and its Councils and the Western 
Australian Post Secondary Education Coimission. 

.60 It needs to be acknowledged, however, that the ma^or involvement of The 
University of Western Australia and The Western Australian Institute of 
Technology in Education, the Hvmanities and Social Sciences and Science, 
and the Colleges in Education 'haB> in a general sense, provided com- 
petition for Murdoch University, More particularly, it is possible 
that the growth that has taken place between 1975 and 1979 in equival- 
ent fK*' time students in Science {plus 366 EFTS) at The University of 
Western Australia; in Education (plus 266 EfTS), Humanities and 
Social Sciences (plus 203 EFTS) and Science {plus 86 EFTS largely in 
Mathematics and the Physical Sciences) at The Western Australian Insti- 
tute of Technology; and in Education {plus 273 EFTS) at the Colleges 
has been competitive with developments at Murdoch University* It is 
interesting to note however, that Murdoch University does not appear to 
have been able to fill its pre-service primary teacher education quota 
in 1979 whereas The Western Australian Institute of Technology and the 
Colleges, which were asked to reduce intakes into pre-service primary 
teacher education courses by 10 per cent in 1979, have been able to 
achieve their quotas. 

751 Tifie growth in enrolments in other Institutions since 1975 illustrates 
tTie difficulty of regulating student nunbers by the imposition of 
global quotas only. Since 1975, the total enrolment at The University 
of Western Australia has been virtually constant, but there has been a 
resurgence of interest in Science (an increase of 366 EFTS, in part 
balancing declines in Economics and Commerce, Education and the 
Humanities and Social Sciences). Thus the limitation on total growth 
at The University of Western Australia has not prevented the almost 
certainly competitive growth in Science enrolments. 
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CHAPTER 3 

THE ROLE AND DEVELOPMENT OF MURDOCH UNIVERSIH 



The Role of the University 

3J In putting the case for the establishrrrent of the State's second uni- 
versity institution as an autonomous university rather than a university 
college* the Senate of The University of Western Australia informed the 
Premier that it had been impressed by t^e significantly new approach to 
planning and development which had emerged where a university had been 
autonomous from the beginning and that its recoirmendations were based 
very much on the University's concern that full opportunity should be 
taken for a fresh approach to the role of a university today and how 
this ro\^ should be performed^ 

3.2 This desire for a fresh approach is apparent in a statement prepared by 
the Murdoch University Planning Board in an attempt to sketch out to 
prospective foundation appointees the kind of institution it was 
hoped Murdoch would become. The statement suggested that future detailed 
academic planning should bear constantly in mind the special nejeds» bath 
educational and vocational > of the University's likely students; that U 
should maintain an awareness of comnunity needs in the broader sense; 
that without sacrificing depths it should give attention to the desira- 
bility both of permitting students a wider range of choice than is 
customary in selecting combinations of units for study within degree 
courses* and of encouraging inter-disciplinary study at both undergraduate 
and postgraduate levels; and that it should attempt to avoid the unnecess- 
ary duplication of activities already represented in a major way at The 
University of Western Australia* The Planning Board also recommended thit 
postgraduate studies and research should be strongly established as early 
as practicable* and that the University should discharge its share of an 
overall responsibility to part time and external students*" 
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1. Quoted In the Murdoch University Planning Board's submission to 
the Australian Universities Conmisslon for the 1970-72 triennlum. 

2. Quoted In Murdoch University's submission to the Australian Uni- 
versities Conmission for the 1976-78 triennlum. 
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3*3 Just prior to its dissolution in mid 1973 the Murdoch University Plann- 
ing Board gave further thought to the role of the University and urged 
the foundation academic team to pay careful attention to their responsi- 
bility to contribute towards the diversification of higher educational 
opportunities in the State, inter alia by attempting to provide alter- 
native means of acquiring qualifications in the traditional disciplines; 
by seeking new and conten?)Orary areas of study which would provide 
interesting, alternative means of gaining a higher education and quali- 
fication; and by attempting to establish academically viable inter- 
disciplinary courses which mi^ht enhance the employability of graduates, 
and possibly protect them from the yery real dangers of occupational 
obsolescence which the Planning Board believed could too easily in the 
future become a feature of narrowl> specialised degree programmes, 

3,4 The University, in its submission to the Australian Universities Conmiss- 
ion for the 1976-78 triennium, indicated that much time and thought had 
been devoted to formulating an ethos for the University and that it had 
been decided that the University*s objectives, and hence its programmes, 
should be dictated by a number of considerations which could be e;(press- 
ed in terms of beliefs. The following were listed as the most important - 

(a) While cm of the Untveraity^B ma^or aormitmente will he adequate^ 
ly to prepaid students for careers in the traditional professions 
and other apprcpriate avenuesy this ccmttitmnt should not darrin- 
ate its programes* Fia^themove^ we believe that no one may now 
he considered properly trained for a professional vocation with" 
out a liberal education^ and that a liberal edxicaticn is there' 
fore of increasing value i^^ contemporary society^ 

(b) A liberal education is concerned with more than the amassing of 
knowledge and the development of specialised skills^ It calls 
for the development of breadth of understanding^ a social 
conscience^ intellectual humility^ and the refinement of a 
critical chility that can he effectively mobilised in dealing tHth 
a tdde range of problems rather than only those that lie in the 

arp , a in which a sp ^ Ha i i o cd - tiw^m n g -has-Seen- ^ i ai n e d-* — I t-a l s o 

catls for an informed aeneitivity to the important issues of the 
times ^ 

(^} The University programmes should he designed to foster svjdh 
awareness^ We believe that there exists among students a largely 
untapped reservoir of concern for the massive and urgent problems 
facing contemporary society which can be harnessed as a vitalj 
motivating force in the learning process. It is the University's 
task to assist the student to achieve informed and rational 



3* Qur^dd in Murdoch University's submission to the Australian Universities 
Conmission for the 1976-78 triennium- 
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attitudss tcwards the m^ov social isBms of our tirtB, Awareness 
must be comptemnted by responsibility, 

(d) Pass students are as in^ortant as the Honours students^ whom they 
invariably outnmhsr. Hence the University should devote the 
greater share of %ts resources to proHdCng useful j satis fyh\g 
and intellectually demanding programmes at Pass level, 

(e) Since all too often there has been tacking among university 
graduated a broad and well-infomed atoareness of the world, we 
believe strongly in the provision of generalist programnss* These 
need tack neither depth nor rigour, 

(f) The Vnii^erHty should not be restricted to a limited group of 
sUidents tHtMn a narrate age range. Many talented people are at 
present disadvantaged by an inability to attend university. They 
would benefit by the experience^ and their opportunity to do so 
should be eostended, A period at university should be regarded as 

of value, even if the student decides for any reason not to proceed ' 
formally to admission to a degree. In short, we believe that 
education is an intensely individual experience which demands a 
great deal of attention to the individual goals and needs of 
students* Murdoch University mmt therefore equip itself to pay 
dm attention to these goals and needs* 

(g) The vapid developmnt of knowledge and the emergence of neu) areas of 
study that characterise the tate twentieth century, dictate a 
cormitment to identifying fields of study that are mt always to be 
found in the traditional curriculum* 

(h) Information today is accumulating at a prodigious rate* Such a 
rate of growth^ coupled tdth the rapid obsolescence of a great 
deal of earlier knowledge, means that we must regard life as a con^ 
tinuous process of education and re^eduoation* hence, one of the 
met inportant adorns of a university today should be to create an 
appetite for teaming in the student* Intellectual development 
should be self ^generating, both before and after the student has 
graduated* 

(i) Traditional methods of university teaching and assessment, especially 
the formal lecture and examination, have of recent years become the 
target of rHdespread criticism from both students and teachers* 
While not totally decrying such methods, we believe we mvtet make a 
constant effort to raise standards of assessment cmd teaching 
throughout the university* In particular, we must not be hesitant 
about familiarising ourselves with the new techniques and equipment 
produced by the cormunications revolution^ nor dignify timidity tHfh 
the name of conservatism* 

(3) A university should not be an Hyory tower" but should have a close 
and vital relationship with the conmmity that supports it* Such 
a relationship is certain to benefit both the university and the 
surroundi^ ccmtunity* 

(k) A aomrritment to research and to traditional standards of scholarship 
is not incompatible with these other beliefs* Murdoch should 
encourage its members to adxieve excellence in these areas* 
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(l) Finally, we are mare that a final plan for a university that 

must grew and mature over many decades, cannot be laid datM during 
its fivst year of operation* A university should be responsive 
to changing needs, demands and resources* The ability^ to respond 
flexibly to change must be built into any plan for miversity 
development, especially during the early years* 

These beliefs have been translated by the University into the following 
statement of educational objectives - 

(a) to encourage students to develop a rational and informed awojf^- 
ness of the problms which confront the world today; 

(b) to provide a liberal and relevant education for a varied range 
of students (some of whom will be external students)^ dram from 
a wide range of age groups and from rimy walks of life; 

(c) to eTihance the employdbility of students by providing programies 
of study that not only prepare them for traditional careers, but 
also open up new career opportmities in both the public and 
private sectors; 

(d) to create conditions which will encourage the student to keep 
on studying, questioning and thinking critically long after he 
has left university; 

(e) to locate i^ortant new fields of study and devise programes to 
deal with them; 

(f) to ensure high standards of teaching and ccmunication through- 
out the University; 

(g) to provide generalist as well as specialist programmes and to 
see that the pass student is given at least as much attention 
as the honours sti4dent; 

(h) to make an enduring effort to seek ways in which the University 
md the commmity may derive mutual benefit from the fostering 
of a close relationship between the two; 

(i) to open opportunities to benefit from a university e^erienae 

to those who are, or who have been, disadvantaged by an inability 
to participate in a regular programe of university studies; 

provide opportunities for basic and applied research in fields 
of university and cormunity interest; 

(k) to provide opportunities for study beyond the^ first degree, 
including the provision of continuing education and refresher 
courses, and for training in research; 

(l) to respond flexibly to change at all levels* 
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3.5 The University, in its submission to the Committee, indicated that 
the main elements which give it a special character are - 

(a) the general eupport far inter^dieciplinary approaahee^ which w 
encouraged by 0te Btm^ture of Sahoole rather than Departments; 

(b) the fir$t year of Btudy^ for Part I of dsgreee^ in which the 
etudent ie both obliged to tah& eome oourBe work outside the 
field of his or her likely specialisation and ie enabled to 
chooee additional electivee as well as taking courseB which are 
prerequisites far a particutar prograime; 

(c) the large External Stndiee programe which i$ available both to 
distant students and to those within easy reach of the 
University; 

(d) the encouragement of a system of independent study contracts; and 

(e) the presence of a considerable proportion of mature age students 
in internal as well as external programmes. 

3J These elements, which give Murdoch its special character, are discussed 
in more detail in the following paragraphs. It is Important to note, 
however, that the University emphasises In itb submission that none 
of these special characteristics should be allowed to disguise the fact 
that a high proportion of academic work at Murdoch is, in fact, quite 
orthodox. It suggests that it is a matter of general style, as well as 
a modest amount of innovation, plus the fact that in many subject areas 
the Murdoch approach and coverage is different from that which is offered 
at The University of Western Australia, which entitles Murdoch to claim 
that it is indeed offering a genuinely alternative path through higher 
education in Western Australia. 

Organisational Structure 

3.8 Murdoch University is organised on the basis of Schools of Study with 
both academic and administrative responsibilities. The following six 
Schools have been established to date * 

Education 

Environmental and Life Sciences 
Human Conmuni cation 
Mathematical and Physical Sciences 
Social Inquiry 
Veterinary Studies 
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3.9 Table 3.1 shows details of full time academic staff numbers in the 
various disciplinary areas within these Schools for the years 1975 to 
1979. While total staff numbers have grown substantially over the 
five year period, a number of discipline areas are still staffed with 
only a limited number of staff. In particular, staff numbers in 
Chinese Studies, Communication Studies, Southeast Asian Studies* Physics 
and Economics have remained relatively small. 

3.10 Members of the academic and other staff allocated to each School are 
responsible to the Dean of the School who has wide administrative and 
budgetary authority. Each Dean is assisted by a School Board which 
includes elected staff and student representatives. Each School also 
has a Forum comprising all members of the academic staff and represen- 
tatives of other staff and students* This Forum must meet at least 
once each semester for the discussion of matters of general interest. 

3.11 In addition to the six Schools of Stuc|y there are three academic 
support services - the University Library, the Education Services and 
Teaching Resources Unit and the Computer Centre. There are also three 
research units - the Mineral Chemistry Research Unit, the Institute for 
Environmental Science and the Institute for Social Rrogramme Evaluation. 

3.12 The Committee has been told that the significant features of Murdoch's 
organisational structure are - 

(a) The organisation of the University into Schools devoted to fields 
of stuc|y which include the interests of several disciplines, rather 
than Departments each concerned with a single discipline. This 
School structure maximises opportunities for Inter-dlsclpllnary 
teaching and research, and because of the orientation of people 
to cooperation across subject boundaries, the same openness of 
mind develops across School frontiers. The School structure also 
facilitates the re-allocation of resources to meet changing needs. 

{b) Degree programmes are rela ted to, but not fully identified with. 

Schools of Study. It Is possible, then, for degree programmes txr^ 
be developed by two or more Schools. 

(c) Both staff and students have a wide range of opportunities for 
presenting views and for participating in the decision making 
process within the University. 
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TABLE 3.1 

FULL TIME TEACHING AND RESEARCH STAFF. MURDOCH UNIVERSIH. 1975-79 



J^JIUU J/vldUI|JJ MIC 




Year 


Area 


Level 








1 Q7fl 

ly/o 


ly /y 


EDIXATION 


Professor 


1 


2 


2 


2 


2 




Associate Professor 














Senior Lecturer/ 


0 




D 


1 n 
iU 


Id 




Lecturer 














Dell 1 or lu tor/ 1 u wr 


o 


£ 

D 




id 


1 1 
11 






6 


12 


19 


24 


25 
















LIFE SCIENCES 














- Biology 


Professor 


2 


2 


3 


3 


3 




Associate Professor 


- 


- 




- 






Senior Lecturer/ 


3 


5 


6 


8 


9 




Lecturer 














Senior Tutor/Tutor 


1 




O 


o 


O 




1 0 ta 1 


D 


9 


1 0 


14 


Id 


- Environmental 


Professor 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Science 


Associate Professor 












. - — 


Senior Lecturer/ 




o 


o 


_ D 






Lecturer 














Dcin or 1 u i»of / 1 u lAjf 




2 


6 


O 






1 ora 1 


3 


6 


7 


10 


10 


HUMAN COMMUNICATION 














- Chinese Studies 


Professor 






- 


- 


- 




Associate Professor 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 




Senior Lecturer/ 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 




Lecturer 














Senior Tutor/Tutor 


- 


2 


3 


3 


2 




Total 


— 

1 


3 


4 


4 


4 


- Conmunication 


Professor 












J tUQ ( 


nSSOCiaLc rrOTessor 














iemor tc^^turer/ 




O 


o 


C 

D 




















jem 0 r i u toi / i u wf 

njtai — — 


1 


3 


3 
6 


1 

6 


- 

2 


- Southeast Asian 


Professor 




^ - . - 




«• 




Studies 


Associate Professor 














Senior Lecturer/ 


1 


1 


2 


2 


3 




Lecturer 














Senior Tutor/Tutor 






1 


1 


2 


1 


Total 


1 


1 


3 


3 


5 
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TABLE 3.1 (Cont'd.) 
FULL TIME TEACHING AND RESEARCH STAFF, MURDOCH UNIVERSIH, 1975-79 



ERIC 



School/Discipline 


Level 


Year 


Area 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


HUMAN COMMUNICATION 
(Cont'd.) 














- Comparative 
Literature 


Professor 

Associate Professor 
Senior Lecturer/ 
Lecturer 

Senior Tutor/Tutor 


1 
1 


1 

1 

3 


1 

5 
4 


1 

5 
5 


1 

5 
4 




Total 


2 


5 


10 


11 


10 


MATHEMATICAL AND 
PHYSICAL SCIENCES 














- Chemistry /Mineral 
Science 


Professor 

Associate Professor 
Senior Lecturer/ 
Lecturer 

Senior Tutor/Tutor 


1 

3 


1 
5 


1 
8 

~ 


1 
1 

6 

~ 


1 
1 

6 

~ 




Total 


4 


6 


9 


8 


8 


- Mathematics 


Professor 

Associate Professor 
Senior Lecturer/ 
Lecturer 

Senior Tutor/Tutor 


1 
2 
1 


1 
3 
1 


1 
4 

2 


. 1 
4 
2 


1 
4 

2 




Total 


4 


5 


7 


7 

i 


7 


- Physics 


Professor 

Associate Professor 
Senior Lecturer/ 
Lecturer 

Senior Tutor/Tutor 


1 

1 

2 


1 

1 
1 


1 
1 

2 


1 
1 

2 
2 


1 
1 

4 
1 




Total 


3 


2 


4 


5 


6 


SOCIAL INQUIRY 




. 












Prof A^^nr 

r ) u 1 coo u ) 

Associate Professor 
Senior Lecturer/ 
Lecturer 

Senior Tutor/Tutor 


1 


1 

2 


1 
4 


1 
4 


1 
1 

3 




Total 


1 


3 


5 


5 


5 


- History 


~Prbtes56T" 
Associate Professor 
Senior Lecturer/ 
Lecturer 

Senior Tutor/Tutor 


1— 


1 *~ 

3 

2 


- 1 - 
2 
3 


1 
3 
2 


1 
4 
2 




Total 


1 


6 


6 


6 


7 



21 
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. TA8LE 3.1 (Cont'd.) 
FULL TIME TEACHING AND RESEARCH STAFF. MURDOCH UNIVERSITY, 1975-79 











Year 






School/Discipline 
















Level 












Area 




1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


SOCIAL INQUIRY 














(Cont'd.) 














- Psychology 


Professor 


- 


- 


1 


1 


1 




Associate Professor 






1 


1 


2 




Senior Lecturer/ 


4 


2 


2 


2 


3 




Lecttirf r 














Senior Tutor/Tutor 




1 


4 


4 


3 




Total 


4 


3 


8 


8 


9 


- Social Inquiry 


Professor 


1 


1 . 


1 


1 


1 


(including Social 


Associate Professor 












and Poll tical 


Senior Lecturer/ 


2 


3 


6 


7 


8 


Theory) 


Lecturer 














Senior Tutor/Tutor 


6 


4 


7 


6 


3 




Total 


9 


8 


14 


14 


12 


VETERINARY STUDIES 














- Veterinary 


Professor 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


Biology 


Associate Professor 


1 






1 


3 




Senior Lecturer/ 


2 


11 


15 


18 


16 




Lecturer 












... 


Senior Tutor/Tutor 


^ 




1 


• 






Total 


6 


14 


19 


22 


22 








I 


2 


3 


3 


inarv M^dicin^ 


AfifiOciate Profaccnr 








I 


1 




Senior Lecturer/ 






I 


11 


13 




Lecturer 














Senior Tutor/Tutor 


- 


- 




1 


3 


J_ . 


Total 




1 


3 


16 


20 


TOTAL UNIVERSITY 


Professor 


14 


16 


-19 


20 


20 




Associate Professor 


1 




I 


4 


8 




Senior Lecturer/ 


26 


48 


69 


94 


100 




Lecturer 














Senior Tutor/Tutor 


12 


26 


47 


45 


39 




Total 


53 


90 


136 


163 


167 
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Admissions 

3J3 Murdoch University's admissions policy is summarised in its submission 
to the Australian Universities Cotwiission for the 1976-78 triennium as 
follows - 

The underlying philosophy is that the cu^ssiom polioy should be 
flexible, and ^wt in assessing the eligibility of a pax'ticular 
candidate for adtnission, the University will thm be primopily 
concerned, not wi0t formal qualifications, but with answering the 
question *'Does the applicant have the ability and motivation to 
taidertake and benefit from a university study programe?'' 

To build flessibility into our admissions, the Vnivevsity, 'in 
considering the eligibility of a pasetioular student, will be 
guided by information obtained fran a nurrS^er of sources. The 
sota*ces of information will include strttotured school reports, 
special selection test results, interviews with applicants, and 
leaping examination results*** 

It is intended iJuxt the admissions polioy will eater for thcoe 
students who wish to defer admission after cmpleting their 
secondary school education, and for other persons who wish to 
enrol at the University after a number of years in the wotkforce^^ 
As in the case of general admissions, it is intended that such 
applicants should be treated on their merits, and the University 
does not intend to prescribe any particular formal matriculation 
eamrination for mature age applicants^ Consideration will be 
given to the increased motivation which such students often 
bring to bear on their studies. 

3,14 from the outset Murdoch has attracted a naich higher than average 
proportion of mature age students and a much lower than average 
proportion of school leavers. Table 3,2 details students coirmencing 
undergraduate bachelor degree courses at Murdoch University by highest 
qualification on commencement for the years 1975 to 1979* while 
T5:t/les 3,3 to 3,7 show the same data in terms of the various fields 
of stu(Hy at Murdoch University, It is noticeable from the tables 
that the proportion of recent school leavers commL\cing undergraduate 
courses in all fields of stu(Hy with the exc<»ption of Veterinary 
Science is small and, in most cases* has been declining. It is 
also noticeable that the number^ofj^other** commencing students 
has fluctuated considerably over the five year period and that the 
downturn in numbers in this category in 1979 was largely responsible 
for the downturn in comnencing student nund)ers in 1979, 
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TABLE 3.2 

STUDENTS COMMENCING UNDERGRADUATE BACHELOR'S DEGREE COURSES 
BY HIGHEST QUALIFICATION ON COMMENCEMENT. 
MURDOCH UNIVERSITY. 1975-79. 



Highest Qualification 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


No. 


% 


No'. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


University or College 
of Advanced Education 


187 


29 


346 


41 


254 


36 


187 


23 


222 


33 


Final School Exams in 
Australia in Previous 
Year or One Year Ago 


235 


37 


237 


28 


206 


29 


142 


17 


123 


19 


Final School Exams in 
Australia More than 
One Year Ago 


79 


12 


86 


10 


77 


11 


130 


16 


124 


19 


Overseas Qualification 


75 


12 


101 


12 


77 


11 


99 


12 


68 


10 


Other 


65 


10 


76 


9 


95 


13 


255 


31 


126 


19 


— < 

Total 


641 


100 


846 


100 


709 


100 


813 


100 


663 


100 
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TABU 3.3 

STUDENTS COMMENCING UNDERGRADUATE BACHELOR'S DEGREE COURSES 
IN EDUCATION BY HIGHEST QUALIFICATION ON COMMENCEMENT, 
MURDOCH UNIVERSITY, 1975-79 



I Highest Qualification 


1975 




1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


• No. ; 


% 


1 


c 

I- 


no. 


i 4 
I 


no » 




110 » 


» 


University or College of 
Advanced Education 


H 

1 1 
t f 

19 i 


1 

19 


1 

63 


40 


85 


54 


51 


34 


58 


52 


Final School Exams In 
Australia In Previous 
1 Year or One Year Ago 


! 

50 ■ 


49 


48 

J 


30 


27 


17 


16! 


n 


21 


19 


: Final School Exams in 
Australia More than One 
Year Ago 


1 

10 


10 


v'> 


11 


12 


8. 


23 


15 


8 


7 


Overseas Qualification 


7 


7 


18 


11 


12 


8 


11 


7 


12 


11 


Other 


15 


15 


13 


8 


20 


13 


51 


33 


12 


11 


Total 


i ""i 


100 


159 


100 


156 


100 


152j" 


100 


111 


100 
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TABLE 3.. 4 

STUDENTS COMMENCING UNDERGRADUATE .BACHELOR'S DEGREE COURSES 
IN HUMANITIES AND SOCIAL SCIENCES^®^ BY HIGHEST QUALIFICATION 
ON COMMENCEMENT. MURDOCH UNIVERSITY. 1975-79 



Highest Quallficatinn 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


No. 


% 


No. 


% \ No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


University or College 
of Advanced Education 


103 


31 


123 


36 


85 


34 


6D 


20 


90 


34 


Final School Exams In 
Australia in Previous 
. Year or One Year Ago 


100 


30 


78 


22 


49 


2C 


28 


9 


26 


10 . 


Final School Exams in 
Australia More than 
One Year Ago 


50 


15 


45 


13 


38 


15 


55 


18 


50 


19 


Overseas Qualification 


44 


14 


59 


17 


38 


15 


50 


17 


35 


14 


Other 


33 


10 


42 


12 


40 




107 


36 


61 


23 


Total 


330 


100 


352 


100 


250 


100 


300 

1 


100 


262 


100 



ftote: (a) Includes Economics and Coimierce. 
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TABLE 3.5 

STUDENTS COMMENCING UNDERGRADUATE BACHELOR'S DEGREE COURSES 
IN SCIENCE BY HIGHEST QUALIFICATION ON C0W1ENCEMEHT, 
MURDOCH UNIVERSITY. 1975-79 



Hignest Qualification 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


University or College 
of Advanced Education 


35 


30 


52 


31 


41 


23 


47 


23 


41 


23 


Final School Exams In 
Australia in Previous 
Year or One Year Ago 


53 


46 


74 


44 


85 


48 


58 


28 


44 


24 


Final School Exams in 
Australia More than 
One Year Ago 


8 


7 


15 


9 


15 


8 


34 


16 


46 


25 


Overseas Qualification 


13 


11 


16 


10 


17 


10 


22 


11 


15 


8 


Other 


7 


6 


10 


6 


20 


11 


46 


22 


35 


19 


Total 


116 


100 


167 


100 


178 


100 


207 


100 


181 


100 
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TABU 3,6 

STUDENTS COMMENCING UNDERGRADUATE BACHELOR'S DEGREE COURSES 
m VETERINARY SCIENCE BY HIGHEST QUALIFICATION ON COMMENCEMENT. 
MURDOCH UNIVERSITY. 1975-79 



Highest Qualification 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


NO. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


University or College 
of Advanced Education 


10 


37 


12 


21 


10 


19 


4 


8 


7 


13 


Final School Exams in 
Australia in Previous 
Year or One Year Ago 


14 


52 


37 


65 


38 


72 


33 


69 


30 


56 


Final School Exams in 
Australia More than 
One Year Ago 


2 


7 


2 


4 






1 


2 


11 


20 


Overseas Qualification 


1 


4 


6 


10 


4 


7 


2 


4 


2 


4 


Other 










1 


2 


8 


17 


4 


7 


Total 


27 


100 


57 


100 


53 


100 


48 


100 


54 


100 
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TABU 3.7 

STUDENTS COMMENCING OTHER^^^ UNDERGRADUATE BACHELOR'S DEGREE COURSES 
BY HIGHEST QUALIFICATION ON COMMENCEMENT, 
MURDOCH UNIVERSITY, 1975-79 



Highest Qualification 


1975 


1976 




1977 




1978 1 


1979 ! 


No. 


t H 


No. j 


% 


No. 1 




No. i 

1 


% 1 


No. 


1 


Unlversltv or Colleae 
Of Advanced Education 


20 


30 






33 ; 

1 


1 

AC 

46 1 

1 

1 


25 


24 


26 


47 • 

1 


Final School Exams in 
Australia in Previous 
Year or One Year Ago 


18 


27 ; 

i 






i 

7 ' 


10 i 

1 
i 


7 


7 


2 


4 


Final School Exams in 
Australia More than 
One Year Ago 


9 


i 

13 1 

\ 


7 


6 


12 


17 

1 


17 


16 


9 


: 

I 


Overseas Qualification 


10 


i 

'15 ' 

] 


2 


2 


6 


8 


14 


13 


4 


7 


Other 


10 


15 ; 


11 


10 


14 


19 


43 


40 


14 


26 


Total 


67 


100 1 


nil 


100 


'n 1 


100 1 


106 


100 


55 


100 



Note : (a) Includes General Studies, Progranne Choice Deferred and UWA 
Degree. 
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3.15 In addition, the University has attracted a substantially higher than 
average proportion of part time and external students, Table 3,8, 
which shows total enrolments by mode of enrolment and by field of 
study, illustrates the high overall proportion of part time and 
external students and also the distribution of such students among the 
various fields of study. 



TABLE 3.8 

TOTAL ENROLMENTS BY MODE OF ENROLMENT 
AND BY FIELD OF STUDY, MURDOCH UNIVERSITY. 1979 





Mode of Enrolment 


Field of Study 




P 


.T. 


Ext. 


'Tol 


al 




No, 




; No. 


% 


No. 1 


% 


No, 


% 


Economics & Commerce^^^ 


n.a. 


1 

n,a. 

i 


n,a, . 


n,a. 


n,a. 


n,a; 


n.a. 


n,a,: 


Education 


154 


' 29 

i 


1 

; 137 j 

1 * 


26 


237 


45 


528 


100 ■ 


Humanities & Social 
Sciences(b) 


342 


1 

1 


F 

i 

204 ! 


24 


296 


35 , 


mz 


100 


Biological Sciences 


270 ' 72 


i 

63 


17 


42 


n ] 


375 


100 


Mathematics & 
Physical Sciences 


56 


39 


13 


9 


73 


51 : 


142 


100 


Veterinary Science 


226 


95 


12 


5 






238 


100 


Other^^' 


21 


9 


78. 


33 


137 


58 


' 236 


100 


Total 


1069 


45 


507 1 


21 


785 


33 


2361 


100 



Notes: (a) Included with Humanities and Social Sciences, 

(b) Includes Economics and Commerce, 

(c) Includes Progranome Choice Deferred (114), General Studies (94) 

and UWA Units (28), 
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3.16 It has been suggested to the Committee that these higher than average 
proportions of mature age and part time and external students are 
largely a reflection of the availability of external prograranes and 

of the University's intention to facilitate mature age enti^ having 
a rigorous but flexible admissions policy for non-school leavers. It 
was also suggested to the Conmittee that these high proportions of 
me.ture age and part time and external students could result in Murdoch 
having a relatively low retention rate. In this regard, the Comrrfttee 
has been informed by the University that the rate at which students at 
Murdoch withdraw from a prograrnne, either as a result of failure in the 
first semester or for other reasons, or formally suspend their enrolment 
(which enables them to re-enter the University without penalty at a 
later date) has fallen from 15,2 per cent In 1976 to 12.5 per cent in 
•^1978, the last full year for which data are available. The rates of 
withdrawal and suspension are significantly higher for part time and 
external students than for full time students. In 1978 the rates 
were 7.3 per cent for full time students, 14.5 per cent for part time 
students and 18,8 per cent for external students. This seems to 
support the contention that the larger than average proportions of part 
time and external students could result In Murdoch University having a 
relatively low retention rate. The Commi ttee has not, however, been 
able to obtain any comparable information for other institutions and, 
accordingly, does not know whether Murdoch's retention rate is more 
or less favourable the f other institutions. 

Undergraduate Studies 

3.17 In its submission to the Conmittee, Murdoch University Indicated that 
the differences between the general structure and organisation of Its 
undergraduate courses and the general structure and organisation of 
undergraduate courses at other local institutions were, in most 
respects, ones of degree rather than of fundamental principle. The 
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following are among the features of the undergraduate prograrme which 
the University has identified - 

(a) The divieion of the imdergraduate degree into Part J, ocimpying 
the first aoademic year^ and Part 11^ ie designed to give 
etudenta an introdvtcticn to lotivereity level etudiee^ a broad 
perepeotive and an opportunity to develop their intereets before 
they make a final oomtitment to a particular Part II programme* 
No prograrme may claim more than 12 pointe or half a year^e work 
in the form of pre^requiaitea for aArrieeion to l^t programne^ bo 
that the opportunity exiata ff>r etudcnte to qualify for more than 
one prograrme; a student may in faat^ defer entirely hie choice 
of prograrme until the end of Part I. pte corrpuleory trunk 
coursee^ in Port I are designed as imaginative inter'-dieciplinary 
studies of subjects of topical significance which bring students 
into touch with staff from a wide range of disciplines* Part I 
alQO affords an opportunity^ within the formal course structure 
for students to develop university study skills* 

(b) Follaoing completion of Part J, a student undertakes cm organised 
course of study^ kncnon as a (Part II) ^prograrrme^ leading to a 
particular degree^ A (Part II) prograrme may be a single 
discipline (Mathematics^ History), rrrulti-disoiplinary (Social 

and Political Theory), related to an area (Southeast Asian Studies) 
or a theme (Population and World Resources^ Mineral Soienae, 
Energy and Resources) ^ or to qualification for a profession 
(Education, Psychology, Veterinary Studies)* Each prograrme is 
controlled by a prograrrm ccmtittee, Al-though most programies 
are school based it is possible for a prograrmne to be organised 
across several schools (Population and World Resources) ^ or 
independently of any school (General Studies)* A prograrrme . 
ocmprises core (compulsory) units^ core electives and general 
electives* A student may transfer from am prograrme to another 
and it is possible to meet the requirements of more than one 
prograrrm* The prograrme is seen as fostering natlti^disoiplinary 
studies and as being both more flexible in its requirements and 
easier to change or discontinue than the more usual department^ 
based maoor. The regulations pemit a student to sutmtt for 
approval an individual programe - made up of courses offered in 
established programes and^ if the student wishes^ independent 
study contracts - where the stiident considers that hisA^r 
interests ore not reasonably met by an established prograrme^ but 
this opportunity has been rarely used* 

{ y) Selection for honours ie at the end of the ordinary degree 
prograrrm in Arts or Science,** Persons who have obtained 
an ordinary degree at anqther tertiary institution may be 
admitted as candidates for the honours degree* 



A* The trunk courses available 1n 1979 were 
World In Transition 
Energy and Life Systems 
Structure* ThouQht and RealltV, 
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id) Provisicn is made for flexibility in the make-i^ of pvogrames 
of study through the semester system and with relatively mall 
course modules, but with the opportmity for year long courses 
where this is appropriate. Hith 24 points as the stmdcosi 
full tim annual load, individual courses may have values of 
l^, 3, 4^, 6 and more points. It is possible for a student 
to get permission to stibstitute Part II units for Part I 
units rather than being required rigidly to complete a full 
year's work at Part I level* 

(e) The assessment system permits a wide range of assessment 
practices. Students in each course are informed at the beginn- 
ing of semester what the assessment proceS^res will be* 
Students may opt to be graded on a *^asB/faiV* basis rather 
than by letter grades* Provision is rmde for student appeals 
against assessment of coursewoi^* 

(f) A student may be permitted as part of his programme to 
undertake a course of independent study of a topic not avails 
able aB a standard course. The student must have demonstrated 
a capacity for independent study (approval will not generally 
be given to a Part I student) <md must worJc closely with an 
appointed supervisor* Independent study contracts are 
limited : not all members of staff take part, and in practice 
a rrmiber of staff who is involved would not normally super- 
vise more i^uxn one or two contracts each year. 



3J8 The various undergraduate degree programmes offered by the Murdoch 
Schools of Stu<fy are as follows - 



School 



Programmes 



Education 



Bachelor of Education 



Further Teacher Education 
Initial Teacher Education 
Initial Teacher Education 



- Primary 

- Secondary 



Environmental and Life 
Sciences 



Biology 

Environmental Science 
Population and World Resources 



Human Communication 



Chinese Studies 
Conmunlcatlon Studies 
Comparative Literature 
Southeast Asian Studies 



Mathematical and 
Physical Sciences 



Chemi stry 
Mathematics 

Mineral Science^ Energy and Resources 
Physics 



Social Inquiry 



Economics 

History 

Psychology 

Social and Political Theory 



Veterinary Studies 



Veterinary Studies 
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3.19 In addition, a non-school Undergraduate programme in General Studies 
is offered and new undergraduate students who do not wish to decide on 
a particular programme may enrol in a "Progranme Choice Deferred" stream. 
The University also enrols a limited number of students "not for degree" 
and, at present, a number of students are completing degrees of The 
University of Western Australia through external studies at Murdoch 
University. A number of units formerly offered externally by The 
University of Western Australia are now offered through the Murdoch 
University External Studies Unit to students enrolled at Murdoch to 
complete University of Western Australia degree courses. The 
University also offers postgraduate diploma programmes in Education 
and in Mineral Science* 

Postgraduate Studies and Research ^ 

3,20 Student load In the higher degree area at Murdoch has Increased to the 
stage where It constitutes some 13.2 per cent of total student load 
and, while this Is still somewhat below the Australian average of 

18,3 per cent. It compares more than favourably with the position In a 
number of other small and/or newly established universities in 
Australia (e.g. Deakin 2,7 per cent, Griffith 10,5 per cent, and 
Wollongong 11.8 per cent). 
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3.21 At present the University offers coursewo/k master's degree programmes 
in Education, Environmental Science and Applied Psychology. Research 
degrees of Master and Doctor of Philosophy can also be undertaken in 
any of the six Schools of Study, 

3.22 Murdoch's success In research Is perhaps best Illustrated by 

the • t to which it has been able to attract research funding from 
bodies ;>uch as the Australian Research Grants Committee, the Education 
Research and Development Committee, the National Health and Medical 
Research Council, and from government and industry. Table 3.9 which 
shows details of research expenditure by source of funds for Australian 
universities for the year 1977, indicates that by 1977 Murdoch 
University, despite its small size, was successfully attracting 
substantial research^ funding. Although the amounts attracted by Murdoch 
University are not large In comparison with the amounts attracted by 
the larger universities in Australia, they compare more than favourably 
with the amounts attracted by some of the other small and/or new 
universities (e.g. Deakin, Griffith, James Cook and Wollongong) . 
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TABLE 3.9 

RESEARCH EXPENDITURE BY SOURCE OF FUNDS, AUSTRALIAN UNIVERSITIES, 1977 
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' University 


student 
Load 
(USU's) 


Total 

Exf^endi* 
ture 


Recurrent 
Grants 


* 

Sp6C 1 al 
Research 
Grants 


Equipment 
Grants 




WJlHKt 


weal tfi 
Govern- 
inent 


State 
Govermnent 








$ 


$ 


$ 


t 


$ 






$ 


* 


Sydney* ' 


17t826 


o a A 7fic 
8,9£4*7Ud 


£*10i>,3B9 


cc 1 nnn 
991, UUU 




1 ACC Cl7 

1 ,4bb,bl7 


^4 n n a4 

729*092 


> n^l CQQ 

1 *U3i*b99 


A 7n a44 
470,922 


4 Icq 7fl7 
£* 159*787 


new soutfi Udies 


1 ? #11 4 


9*//7*b49 


nnc 7/1 e 


en4 Ann 


445*958 


1 nnc 1^4 

I *095*13Z 


C40 ^Cl 


1 4nQ 1 
l*£U7* 


1^/1 QIC 


b7b*774J 


Queensland 




4*504*943 


749,361 


442*140 




70o*844 


^rt* 147 


□nl cm 


59*165 


t 0C1 77C 


neloourne 




in ft/l^ noQ 


£.^661 ,bUO 


9b4,UUU 


1 nl t mi 

1 *015 *977 


980*576 


1 IjlQ Q74 


^ ^41 nCjt 
1 toll *704 


49£* IbV 


4 447 7C^ 




12»693 


3*507*000 


667,000 


430*000 


63*000 


972*000 


530*000 


362*000 


49,000 


434,000 


Western Australia 


8,666 


4,312*035 


1,214,938 


247,000 


208*600 


395*181 


299*606 


658,429 


518*315 


769*966 


Adelai de 


8»S33 


4*023*573 


720*857 


361*000 


157,704 


1*178*915 


288*397 


790*007 


287*087 


239*606 


Hacquarie 


7*914 


1*090*410 


274*315 


190*000 




262*094 




267,732 


54*637 


41,632 


La Trobe 


7*636 


1*218*000 


378,0CO 


273,000 




352*000 


14*000 


9*000 




192*000 


New England 


5*921 


2*160*983 


116*605 


158*000 




139*635 


11*687 


798,180 


52*855 


894,021 


Newcastle 


3*854 


724*000 


106*000 


97,000 




213,000 


80*000 


75*000 


1*000 


152,000 


flinders 


3,562 


1*936*000 


544,000,., 


95*000 


71 *OD0 


462,000 


299*000 


115*000 


121*000 


229,000 


Tasmania 


3*068 


1*035*311 


363*287^^ 




148*035 


223*120 


52*305 


149,328 


67*296 


31*940 


Oeakin 


2,065 


84*628 










21*485 


22*995 




40,146 


UoUongong 


* 1*964 


342*055 


96,539 


79*112 




40*055 




99,072 


10*797 


16,660 


Janies Cook 


]*656 


767*548 


116,231 


58*329 


5*496 


203,014 




194*315 


38*771 


151*392 


- Murdoch ~ 


1,509 


605*000 


128*000 


44*000 




153*000 


21 *000 


132,000 


54*000 


73*000 


Griffith 


U201 


378*581 


219*875 


40*258 




101*690 




8*172 


232 


8,354 


All States 


135 053 


51*038*415 


lll*127,589 


4,313,247 


2*115^770 


8*935*073 


4,419*032 


3*145,526 


2*372*152 


9*610*026 


Australian National' 


5 042 ' 


39*073*029 


1 35*41 9,377 




1*763,694 


302*610 


37*280 


1*129*979 


16,486 


403,fi03 


Australia 


140*095 


9C*:n*444 


1 46*546,966 


4,313,247 


3*879,484 


9*237*683 


4,456*312 


9*275*505 


2*308*638 


10,013,629 



Source: The Direct Funding of Basic Research, A Report to the Prime Minister by the Australian 

Science and Technology Council, Professor G.M. Badger, Chairman, Canberra: A.G.P.S., 1979. 

Notes: (a) Estimated. 

(b) Includes Special Research Grants. 



The distribution of research funds between the various Schools at 
Murdoch University is detailed in Tables 3,10 and 3,11, As the tables 
indicate, the Schools of Environmental and Life Sciences, Veterinary 
Studies and Mathematics and Physical Sciences {primarily the MiJieral 
Chemistry Rese-trch Unit) have been particularly successful in obtai-" 
ing research funds. 



TABLE 3,10 



DISTRIBUTION BY ADMINISTRATIVE UNIT AND BY SOURCE OF FUNDS, 
OF OUTSIDE RESEARCH FUNDS RECEIVED*^^ 
BY MURDOCH UNIVERSITY STAFF, 1978 



Administrative Unit 


ARGC, NH & MRC, & 
ERDC^^J 


Other 


Total 




$ 


% 


$ 


% 


$ 


% 


Education 


21 552 


12 


15 842 


4 


37 394 


7 


Environmental & Life 
Sciences 


47 435 


26 


183 132*^^ 


50 


230 567 


42 


Human Conmunication 


1 500 


1 


1 000 


* * 


2 500 


* * 


Mathematics. & Physical 
Sciences^^J 


36 430 


20 


46 452^^' 


13 


82 882 


IG 


Social Inquiry 














Veterinary Studies 


75 876 


42 


88 929 


24 


164 805 


30 


Institute for Environ- 
mental Science 






23 299 


6 


23 299 


4 


Institute for Social 
Programme Evaluation 






5 490 


2 


5 490 


1 


Total 


182 793 


100 


364 H4 


100 


546 937 


100 



Source: Murdoch University Annual Report for 1978, 

Notes: (a) Income received during the year but excVudinO consulting fees, 

(b) Australian Research Grants Cornnittee, National Health and 
Medical Research Council and Education Research and Develorxnent 
Conmi ttee , 

(c) Includes a grant of $20 OOO for recurrent purposes, 

(d) Includes the Mineral Chemistry Research Unit which accounted 
for $64 870 out of the total of $82 882, 

(e) Includes grants of $46 052 for recurrent putiDoses. 
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TABLE 3.11 

DISTRIBUTION BY ADMINISTRATIVE UNIT OF RESEARCH GRAiJS 
RECEIVED BY MURDOCH UNIVERSIH FROM ALL SOURCES 
FROM 1974 TO FEBRUARY 1979^''* 



Administrative Unit 


Research Grants ($) 


Education 


96 


059 


Environmental & Life Sciences 


731 


786 


Human Coiminf cation 

Mathematics & Physical Sciences^^^ 


19 


538 


372 


090 


Social Inquiry 


102 


735 


Veterinary Studies 


66B 


304 


External Studies 


10 


805 


Library 


8 


968 


Total 

f 


2 010 285 



Source: Murdoch University Academic Staff Association submission. 

Notes: (a) Not corrected for inflation. 

(b) Includes some drants with funds awarded for 1980 and 1981. 

(c) Includes Mineral Chemistry Research Unit. 
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3*23 Other indices of research strength are the number of postgraduate 
students enrolled and the number of research papers produced by 
members of staff. In 1979 the number of equivalent full time research 
higher degree students per full time academic staff member in the 
School of Environmental and Life Sciences exceeded the number in all 
other Schools by a factor of about 2. The Committee recognises that 
overall restrictions on higher degree student load and the Univer- 
sity's policies regarding the distribution of higher degree student 
load between Schools will influence these sorts of figures but, in 
general, they support the contention that the School of Environmental 
and Life Sciences has been outstandingly successful in research and 
postgraduate studies. This conclusion is borne out by an examination 
of the numbers of publications produced by members of staff in the 
various Schools* Over the period 1975 to 1978, the mean annual number 
of research papers per member of academic staff in the Schools of 
Environmental and Life Sciences and Veterinary Studies has exceeded 
2. Th^ School of Mathematical and Physical Sciences had the next 
highest publication rate, followed by the Schools of Education, 
Human Communication and Social Inquiry* The Committee concludes from 
these considerations that while there are individual areas of 
excellence within a number of other Schools, the Biological Sciences 
generally (the Schools of Environmental and Life Sciences and 
Veterinary Studies) show the greatest strength in research and post- 
graduate studies, 

3*24 The University has suggested that, on the basis of postgraduate 

student numbers, outside research funds attracted, and staff publi- 
cations, the following areas can be identified as areas of special 
research strength - 
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School 



Special Research Strength 



Educati on 

Envi ronrnental and Life 
Sciences 



Currlculuin Development 



Fish ar»c! Estuarine Biology 
Plant-Microbe Interactions 
Pollution and Waste Management 



Environmental and Life 
Sciences and 
Veterinary Studies 



Reproductive Studies 
Trace Element Studies 



Human Communication 
and Social Inquiry 



Southeast Asian Studies 



Mathematical and 
Physical Sciences 

Social Inquiry 

Veterinary Studies 



Mineral Chemistry 



Psychology of the Ageing 
Farm Animal Health 



3.25 



3.26 



3.27 
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The University has indicated that very significant research is also 
being conducted fn the areas of Australian Studies » Comparative 
Medicine, Educational Policy, Evaluation Studies, Surface Physics 
and Women's Studies. 

The University's research programme is supported by a number of special 
research facilities and is also enhanced by the activities of a number 
of research units and institutes. The Mineral Chemistry Research 
Unit, which has been established for some years now, has been success- 
ful in developing" new processes for copper extraction and has attracted 
continued support from the mining industry. The more recently formed 
research institutes - the Institute for Environmental Sciences and the 
Institute for Social Programme Evaluation - form a focus for research 
effort and a channel for research funds. They also provide a means 
for contract research and consultative services for individuals and 
groups in the community. 

External Studies 

All students admitted to Murdoch University may, regardless of where 
they live, choose internal study or external studj' or a mixture of the 
two modes of teaching and, in general, it is possible for students to 
move freely between internal and external study. In 1979 some 35 per 
cent of the University's undergraduate students were taking the major 
part of their programme in the exteitial mode, while some 46 per cent 
were taking at least one external semester unit. Murdoch University's 
hiah oroDortion of external ^itudfints i*i. in oart. an outcome of an 
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agreenent made in 1975 for Mut^doch University to assume responsibility 
for all external university tuition i.: Western Australia* The 
University's general publicity normallyincludcs reference to the 
availability of external studies opportunities and^ in 1979^ the 
University carried out a selective advertising progranme in South 
Australia and the Northern Territory where there is no local University 
external studies provision. 

3.28 In 1979 some 45 per cent of Murdoch's external students indicated 
that their home address was within 40 kilometres of the University. 
While this figure does not give a precise indication of the proportion 
of Murdoch's external students who were resident within the Perth 
metropolitan area during term time* it does suggest that a significant 
number of students chose to enrol on an external basis even though they 
live within reasonable com^mtlng distance of the University. 

3.29 Murdoch University treats external studies simply as an alternative 
mode of study» with the same courses being presented by the same 
staffs both on campus and off campus. At present* units from the 
following prograimnes are available to external students and» as 
resources permit^ the University is progressively developing these 
prograrrmes towards full external presentation - 



School 



Prograrones 



Education 



Bachelor of Education 

Further Teacher Education 

Initial Teacher Education - Primary 

Initial Teacher Education - Secondary 

Diploma in Education 



Environmental and Life 
Sciences 



Population and World Resources 



Human Conmuni cation 



Comparative Literature 
Southeast Asian Studies 



Mathematics and 
Physical Sciences 



Mathematics 

Mineral Science^ Energy and Resources 
Physics 



Social Inquj/'y 



Economics 
History 

Social and Political Theory 



General Studies 
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3.30 Table 3.12 shows external university and advanced education enrolments 
in Western Australia for the period 1975 to 1979. As the table shows, 
there has been quite rapid growth over the period with Murdoch 
University and Mount Lawley College accounting for most of the increase. 



TABLE 3.T2 

EXTERNAL UNIVERSITY AND ADVANCED EDUCATION ENROLMENTS, 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 1975-79 



Institution 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 . 


Murdoch 


157 


461 


. 538 


735 


785 


UWA 


353 


37 


58 


41 


32 


WAIT 


1 121 


1 086 


1 217 


1 252 


1 282 


Mount Lawley 


107 


269 


447 


663 


810 


Nedlands 


10 






33 


89 


Other Colleges 


2 


1 








Total 


1 750 


1 854 


2 260 


2 724 


2 998 



3»31 Both Murdoch University and The Western Australian Institute of 
Technology offer external courses in a range of fields of study* a 
number of which overlap. The Mount Lawley College external studies 
programne is within the Teacher Education field of study and this is 
also the primary focus of the Nedlands College programme. The Couroittee 
understands that Murdoch University has cooperated with the Western 
Australian Institute of Technology in establishing joint support 
services for country students and that there has been some rationalising 
of offerings of external first year Science units be^-^j^een the two 
insti tutions* 

Cooperative Teaching Arrangements 

3»32 Murdoch University students may take units at The University of Western 
Australia or The Western Australian Institute of Technology for credit 
towards a Murdoch University degree, provided that the unit is approved 
beforehand by the appropriate Programme Committee » The University of 
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Western Australia requires Murdoch University to certify that the 
stirfent will receive credit for the unit. Similarly, Murdoch University 
will admit any University of Western Australia or Western Ai^tralian 
Institute of Technology students to its units provided that credit 
certification is provided. 

3.3? With the exception of a special arrangement whereby students in the 
Murdoch University's Population and World Resources Programme are 
required to take a University of Western Australia half unit, use 
of 1;hese arrangements is very limited. In March 1979, seven University 
of Western Australia and seven Western Australian Institute of Technology 
students were taking Murdoch University units in Chinese and five 

students were completing University of Western Australia degrees by 
taking Murdoch University external units. Six Murdoch University 
students were enrolled in the half unit Population Economics at The 
University of Western Australia, five were enrolled in other University 
of Western Australia units, and twenty were enrolled in Western 
Australian Institute of Technology units. 

3.34 While it is possible, by agreement, for Murdoch University staff to teach 
at other institutions and for staff from other institutions to teach at 
Murdoch University, the Committee understands that very little inter* 
change of this type has taken place. 

3.35 Murdoch University has informed the Coimnittee that while useful and 
workable cooperation can be achieved in some specialised disciplinary 
areas, it is doubtful of the practicality or desirability of mre than 
small scale operations. Apart from the logistical problems that are 
involved* it points out that problems of compatibility of pire- 
requisites, background and intellectual approach may arise and that, 
in any event, institutions might be unwilling to award degrees to 
students who take a relatively large number of units at other 
institutions. 



Enrolment Patterns 

3,36 Chapter 2 of this report presented a broad comparative indication of 
enrolment trends at all of the higher education institutions in Western 
Australia. In this section of the report, some more detailed statistics 
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which indicate trends in new and total equivalent full time students 
and student load in the various programmes at Murdoch University are 
presented and discussed. The figures for new and total equivalent 
full time students indicate trends in the numbers of students enrolling 
in the various programmes at Murdoch, while the student load figures 
give an indication of the teaching load carried by the various 
disciplinary areas. While the data on which the following series of 
tables Is based were made available to the Comittee by Murdoch 
University, some of the information contained in the tables differs 
in some respects from the information contained In regular collections 
of new and total student nundlsers. In particular, as indicated by foot- 
note (a) to the tables, the nuntfsers of new students are under-estimated 
to the extent that other than higher degree students changing from one 
programme to another and higher degree students who were previously 
enrolled as Murdoch University other than higher degree students or 
who transfer from one higher degree programme to another are excluded, 

3.37 Details of new and total equivalent full time students and student load 
at Murdoch University for the period 1975 to 1979 are shown In Table 
3,13, As the table indicates there have been some quite marked changes 
in enrolment patterns at Murdoch University since it opened in 1975, 
The numbers of new equivalent full time other than higher degree 
students peaked in 1976 and, while there was a slight upturn again in 
1978, numbers fell sharply in 1979, This sharp reduction in 1979 is 
reflected in the smaller number of students enrolled in Part I 
programmes, and a small reduction in other than higher degree student 
load. The table suggests that numbers of new equivalent full time 
higher degree students have remained relatively steady since 1977, 
However, this series of tables does not include as new higher degree 
students those students who were previously enrolled for a Murdoch 
University undergraduate prografmie. It seems likely that the numbers 
of such students would have increased In recent years. In this 
context, total equivalent full time higher degree students have 
increased steadily over the period and this trend has been reflected 
in movements in higher degree student load. 

''3,38 In Its first four years of operation, Murdoch University operated an 
annual admissions system which resulted in almost all of its under- 
graduate students being admitted in the first semester. In 1979, the 

ERslC -^^'^ 
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TABLE 3,13 

NEW^^^ AND TOTAL EQUIVALENT FULL TIME STUDENTS^''^ 
AND STUDENT LOAD^''^ MURDOCH UNIVERSITY,- 1975-79 







1975^^* 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


Mew EFT Students 


Other than Higher Degree 


446 


687 


601.5 


639,5 


523,5 




Higher Degree 


31.5 


18,5 


37 


39.5 


4D 




Total 


477,5 


7D5.5 


638,5 


679 


563,5 


Total EFT Students 


Part I^**' 


446 


685,5 


685,5 


866,5 


755 




Part 11^^* 




394,5 


7DD 


741,5 


823 




Higher Degree 


31,5 


43,5 


67 


1D4 


■ 118,5 




Total 


477,5 


1123,5 


1452,5 


1712 


1696,5 


Student Load 
(WSU's) 


Other than Higher Degree 
Higher Degree 


489 
62 


1028 
92 


1380 
129 


1533 
203 


1511 
229, 




Total 


551 


1120 


1509 


1736 


1740 



(jotes: (a) New other than highor degree students are students who have not 
previously been enrolled at Murdoch University* Students who 
change er^rolnsent froin one course to another {including changes 
from Prograiraie Choice Deferred) are not included in the figures* 
New higher degree students do not include - 



(1) students previously enrolled as Murdoch University other 
than higher degree students; or 

(ii) students who transfer from one higher degree programme to 
another* 

(b) For definitions see Notes on Statistics* 

(c) The 1975 new and total student figures are as at the end of 1975* 
For all other years the reference date Is 30 April* 

(d) First academic year of undergraduate progranmes* 

(e) Second and later academic years of undergraduate programnies* 

er|c ^ ^0' 
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University conducted an organised mid year intake operation partly, 
the Comnittee understands, in response to the short fall in the numbers 
of new students admitted at the beginning of the year. This operation 
proved to be successful, and some 112 new students (14 full time, 59 
part time and 39 external) ware admitted. It is not known at this 
stage whether this mid year intake will have ai>y effect on the 1980 
first semester intake or not. It may be, however, that at least some 
of the students who were adnitted in mid 1979 were students who would 
have applied for admission in 1980, and that the 1980 first semester 
intake will be correspondingly smaller. The reference date for tables 
in this report is 30 April and, accordingly, the tables exclude details 
of students admitted in the middle of 1979, 

3.39 As might be expected, the various programnes offered by Murdoch 
University have experienced somewhat different fluctuations in enrolment 
patterns since the University opened. These enrolment patterns are 
discussed in paragraphs 3,40 to 3,73 below in the context of the higher 
education system in Western Australia- 

Economice 

3.40 Details of enrolments in Murdoch University's Economics programne are 
shown in Table 3,14, Commencing student nunters have remained small but 
relatively constant over the period 1975 to 1979, and there has been 
some growth in Part II enrolments, although other than higher degree 
student load fell in 1979. The Murdoch University Economics programme 
has five principal areas of emphasis: Regional and Urban Economics, 
Economic History, Economic Development, Political Econony and Resource 
and Environmental Economics. It differs significantly from The Western 
Australian Institute of Technology and Churchlands College programnes in 
Business Studies and The University of Western Australia programitie in 
Commerce, but has some similarities with The University of Western 
Australia programne in Economics, 

3.41 The Murdoch programme enrols far fewer students than the various other 
prograrmies in Economics and Commerce, Equivalent full time students 
in Economics and Corrmerce programmes in other institutions in 1979 
totalled 2 111 at The Western Australian Institute of Technology, 

960 at Tk^ University of Western Australia, and 632 at Churchlands 
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TABLE 3.14 

NEW^®' AND TOTAL EQUIVALENT FULL TIME STUDENTS^*^' AND 
STUDENT LOAD^*^' IN ECONOMICS, MURDOCH UNIVERSITY, 1975-79 



1 




1975^*=^ 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


New EFT Students 


Other than Higher Degree 


22.5 


20,5 


23,5 


22 


19.5 




Higher Degree 




0,5 


1 


2 


0,5 




Total 


22,5 


2l 


24,5 


24 


20 


Total EFT Students 


Part I*''^ 


22,5 


27,5 


33.5 


34,5 


32 




Part 11^^' 




14,5 


18 


15 


23 




Higher Degree 




0,5 


1 


3 


1 




Total 


22,5 


42,5 


52,5 


52,5 


56 


Student Load 


Other than Higher Degree 


n.a. 


39 


60 


64 


51 


(WSU's) 


Higher Degree 


n,a. 




' 2 


6 


2,5 




Total 


n.a. 


39 


62 


70 


53.5 



Notes: (a) Nev/ other than higher degree students are students who have not 
previously been enrolled at Murdoch University* Students who 
change enrolment from one course to another {including changes 
from Programme Choice Deferred) are not included in the figures* 
New higher degree students do not include - 



(i) studens previously enrolled as Murdoch University other 
than higher degree students; or 

(ii) students who transfer from one higher degree programme to 
another* 

(b) For definitions see Notes on Statistics* 

(c) The 1975 new and total student figures are as at the end of 1975* 
For all other years the reference date is 30 April* 

(d) First academic year of undergraduate prograinmes* 



(e) Second and later academic years of undergraduate programmes* 
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College, Some 300 of The University of Western Australia students 
were enrolled for Economics courses* Enrolments in hrf^iher degree 
programmes at Murdoch University have remained small. 

Education 

3.42 Details of enrolments in Murdoch University's Education prograirane are 
shown in Table 3.15, The School of Education offers pre-service and 
post-experience courses in Primary and Secondary Teacher EducaHon and 
also offers a coursework master of education degree in addition to 
research higher degrees. As the table shows, there have been quite 
substantial reductions in the numbers of students comnencing other than 
higher degree courses in Education since 1977, and this is reflected in 
reductions in Part II enrolments and in other than higher degree 
student load, 

3.43 Tables 3,16 and 3,17 detail students cormencing other than higher degree 
pre-service and post-experience Teacher Education courses in Western 
Australia by institution for the years 1975 to 1979. The tables show 
quite clearly the reductions that have occurred in intakes into pre- 
service courses and the expansion that has taken place in The Western 
Australian Institute of Technology and the Colleges in the post- 
experience field over the last few years in Western Australia, 




TABLE 3.15 

NEW^^* AND TOTAL EQUIVALENT FULL TIME STUD:]<TS^^* AND 
STUDENT LOAD^^' IN EDUCATION, MURDOCH UNIVERSITY, 1975-79. 







1975^ ' 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


New EFT Students 


Othsr than Higher Degree 


95.5 


165.5 


161 


133 


96 




Higher Degree 


2.5 


3.5 


12 


7.5 


10 




Total 


98 


169 


173 


.140.5 


106 


Total EFT Students 


Part l^'^^ 


95.5 


119 


105.5 


102 


100.5 




Part II^^J^^* 




132 


234.5 


266 


208 




Higl^er Degree 


2.5 


6 


17 




32.5 




Total 


98 


257 


357 


394.5 


341 


Student Load 
(WSU's) 


Other than Higher Degree 
Higher Degree 


HI 
4 


149 
12 


256 
32 


245 
45 


211 
55.5 




Total 


115 


161 


288 


290 


266.5 



Notes: (a) New other than higher degree students are students who have not 
previously been enrolled at Murdoch UnWersity* Students who 
change enrolment from one course to another (including changes 
from Programme Choice Deferred) are not included in the figures. 
New higher degree students do not include - 



(1) students previously enrolled as Murdoch University other 
than higher degree students; or 

(ii) students who transfer from one higher degree prograraie to 
another. 

(b) For definitions see Notes on Statistics. 

(c) The 1075 new and total student figures are as at the end of 1975. 
For all other years the reference date is 30 April, 

(d) First academic year of undergraduate programmes. 

(e) Second and later academic years of undergraduate programmes. 

(f) Includes Diploma in Education. 
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TABLE 3.16 

STUDENTS COMMENCING OTHER THAN HIGHER DEGREE 
PRE-SERVICE TEACHER EDUCATION COURSES^^' BY INSTITUTION, 1975-79 



Area 


Institution j 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 jJ979 J 


Early Childhood! 


i 

WAIT 


96 


102 


65 


74 


63 


( 

1 


Churdilands 


80 ; 


74 


80 


78 


78 




Sub-Total 


176 


176 


t AC 

, 145 


152 


141 


Priniairv 1 

III IJiV f V 1 


Miirrlnrli 


55 

1 


78 


42 


HI 






UWA 


9 


29 


' 31 


25 


27 




WAIT 


102 


112 


; 85 


74 


62 




Colleges '. 


1299 


919 


J 891 


748 


760 




Sub-Total 


1465 

1 


1138 

1 


1049 


894 


883 


Secondary 


Murdoch 


77 


96 


! 

90 


61 


73 




UWA 


312 


235 


234 ■ 


203 


155 




WAIT 


144 


171 


121 


104 * 


109 




Nedlands 


532 


443 




522 


476 




Sub-Total 


1065 


945 


898 


89D 


813 


Total 




2706 


2259 


2D92 


1936 


1837 



Note: (a) Pre-service Teacher Education courses are those courses which 
provide a basic teaching qualification for those students who 
have never held a qualification to teach. 
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TABLE 3.17 

STUDENTS COMMENCING OTHER THAN HIGHER DEGREE 
POST-EXPERIENCE TEACHER EDUCATION COURSES^®' BY INSTITUTION, 1975-79 



Area 


Institution 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


Early Childhood 


WAIT 


26 


10 


11 


23 


19 




Churchlands 


3 


3 


17 


19 


29 




Sub-Total 


29 


13 


28 


42 


43 


Primal^ 


Murdoch 




19 


45 


42 


15 




UWA 


9 


5 


1 


2 


6 




WAIT 


10 


52 


62 


112 


116 




LO 1 1 eges 






1 loO 


Ol Q 
VI O 


1 I OKI 




Sub-Total 


424 


611 


1288 


1074 


1271 


Secondary 


Murdoch 




33 


63 


76 


61 




UWA 


164 


111 


81 


62 


47 




WAIT 


17 


75 


69 


93 


107 , 




Nedlands 






110 


114 


149 




Sub-Total 


181 


219 


323 


345 


364 


Total 




634 


843 


1639 


1461 


1683 



Note; (a) Post-experience Teacher Education courses are those courses 
which provide an upgrading of an existing teaching 
qualification and which are teacher in-service courses* 
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3.44 Enrolments and student load in higher degree prograimies in Education have 
increased substantially at Murdoch University over the period* reflect- 
ing* in part* the introduction of a coursework master's degree programme 
in 1977. The University of Western Australia also offers a coursework 
master's degree in Education together with research higher degrees and 

a master's programme in Science Education. The Western Australian 
Institute of Technology offers a postgraduate diploma programme in 
Curriculum and Educational Technology and a number of postgraduate 
:*iploma and master's degree prograiimes in Science Education. The 
Committee understands that considerable discussir' has taken place 
recently regarding proposals to develop a course^ master's degree 
in Education and a more extensive range of Scienc. Education programmes 
at the higher degree level at the Institute. 

Comparative Literature 

3.45 Details of enrolments in Murdoch University's Comparative Lit-erature 
programme are shown in Table 3.18. This programme involves a study 
of literatures of th^ world using a comparative aporoach. Other than 
higher degree student numbers have fallen somewhat since 1976 and 
student load peaked'in 1977* There has been continued activity at 
the higher degree level. 

3.46 It is difficult to compare the Murdoch Conparative Literature programme 
with the programmes in English offered by The University of Western 
Au$^*;ralia and The Western Australian Institute of Technology because of 
differences in the nature of the respective programmes and also because 
of the problems of obtaining comparable statistical data. The 
University of Western Australia's English Departoient had a student 
load of 483 WSU's in 1979 compared to a student load of 112 WSU's in 
Comparative Literature at Murdoch University. Student load in English 
at The University of Western Australia increased from 325 WSU's in 
1970 to 483 WSU's in 1975. It the., peaked at 560 WSU's in 1977 and 

has since fallen by some 40 WSU's in each of the years 1978 and 1979. The 

student load measure for The Western Australian Institute of Technology 
is r*^t conparable but the Institute's Department of English enrolled 
some 400 equivalent full time students in 1979 compared with 95 
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TABLE 3,18 

NEW^^^ AND TOTAL EQUIVALENT FULL TIME STUDENTS^''* AND STUDENT 
LOAD^''* IN COMPARATIVE LITERATURE, MURDOCH UNIVERSITY, 1975-79 





• 


1975^*^^ 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


Now EFT Students 


Other than Higher Degree 


29 


29 


27 


38,5 


26.5 




Higher Degree 


4 


1.5 


1 


0.5 


3 




Total 


33 


30.5 


28 


39 


29.5 


Total EFT Students 


Part it^J 


29 


35,5 


37,5 


56,5 






Part 11^^^ 




17 . 


34 


31 


40 




Higher Degree 


4 


5 


4,5 


3,5 


3 




Total 


33 


57.5 


76 


91 


95 


Student Locid 
(WSU's) 


Other thjii Higher Degree 
Higher Degree 


n.a, 
n.a. 


85 
12 


102 

8 


123 

7, 


106 
6 




Total 


n,a. 


97 


110 


130 


112 



Notes; (a) Neu' other than higher degree students are students who have not 
previouslj^ bosn enrolled at Murdoch University. Students who 
chc*nge enrolment from one course to another (including changes 
fron Programinci Choice Deferred) are not included in the figures. 
New higher degree students do not include - 



(i) $tudents previously enrolled as Murdoch University other 
than, higher degree students^ or 

(1i) students who transfer from one higher degree programme to 
another. 

(b) For definitions see Notes on Statistics. 

(c) The 1975 new and total student figures are as at the end of 1975. 
For all other years the reference date is 30 April, 

(d) First academic year of undergraduate progranimes* 

(e) Second and later academic years of undergraduate prograinmes. 
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equivalent full time students in the Murdoch programne* The number of 
equivalent full time students in English courses at the Institute grew 
rapidly from 30 in 1970 to 305 in 1975. Numbers fluctuated around 
the 350 mark in each of 1976, 1977 and 1978 before increasing to 411 in 
1979. The Committee understands that a proposal from The Western 
Australian Institute of technology for the introduction of a master's 
degree programme in English in a limited ra^ge of areas is in the process 
of being considered. 

Coimuntcation Studies 

47 Murdoch University also offers a Communication Studies programme and 
Table 3,19 contains details of enrolments and student load in this 
area. The programme is presently under review and, as the table shows, 
only a limited number of new students has been admitted since 1977. 
New students who do enter the programme are informed that the availa- 
bility of second and later year units in this progratrme is under review* 
The Committee understands that there are some similarities between 
aspects of this programme and aspects of some of the courses offered 

by The Western Australian Institute of Technology's Department in 
English* There have been no enrolments in higher degree courses in 
Communication Studies over the period. 

Asian Studies 

48 Tables 3.20 and 3.21 contain details of enrolments in Murdoch Univers- 
ity's Chinese Studies and Southeast Asian Studies programmes. It needs 
to be emphasised at the outset that while both programmes are offered 
by the School of Human Communication, they are based on somewhat 
different approaches. The Chinese Studies prograimie focusses on ttie 
stucjy of the Chinese language and culture whereas the Southeast Asian 
Studies programme provides opportunities for studies jn language 
(Malay), literature and culture, history, politics and society* Language 
stucjy is not compulsory and studies in literature, history and politics 
focus on t'^e understanding of the rapid social and cultural change 
within contemporary Southeast Asia. As the tables show, enrolments in 
the two programmes are small and there has been a downturn in the number 
of students cormiencing other than higher degree programmes. The tables 
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TA8LE 3.19 

NEW^^' AND TOTAL EQUIVALENT FULL TIME STUDENTS^'''* AND STUDENT 
LOAD^''' IN COMMUNICATION STUDIES. MURDOCH UNIVERSITY. 1975-79. 







197b 


ly/o 




ly/o 




New C/T Students 


Other than Higher Degree 
Higher Degree 


42.5 


56.5 


1.5 




14 




1 0 Ld 1 


42.5 


56.5 


1.5 




1 A 

14 


Total En Students 


Part I^'^J 


42.5 


63 


13.5 


4.5 


15 




Part 11^^^ 




26.5 


30 


17 


6 




Higher Degree 














' — J 

Total • 


42.5 


89.5 


43.5 


21.5 


21 


Student Load 
(WSU's) 


Other than Higher Degree 
Higher Degree 


n.a. 
n.a. 


64 


60 


56 


23 




Total 


n.a. 


64 


60 


56 


23 



Notes; (a) Mew other than higher degree students are students who have not 
previously been enrolled at Murdoch Universltj/. Students v/ho 
change enrolment from one course to another (including changes 
from Programme Choice Deferred) are not included in the figuv^es. 
New higher degree students do not Include - 



(i) students previously enrolled as Murdoch University other 
than higher degree students; or 

(1i) students who transfer from one higher degree programme to 
another* 

(b) For definitions see Notes on Statistics. 

(c) The 1975 ncvj and total student figures are at the end of 1975. 
(or all other years the reference date is 30 April. 

(d) First academic year of undergraduate programmes* 

(c) Second and later aCddemic years of undergraduate progrannnes* 
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TABLE 3,20 

NEW^^' AND TOTAL EQUIVALENT FULL TIME STUDENTS^^^ AND STUDEOT 
LOAD^^' IN CHINESE STUDIES, MURDOCH. UNIVERSITY, 1975-79, 







19/5^ ' 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


New EFT Students 


Other than Higher Degree 
Higher Degree 


13 


10 


11 


7.5 


5 




Total 






11 


1 . 0 


c 
0 


Total EFT Students 


Part I^^' 


13 


II 


12 


14 


9 




Part 11^^' 
Higher Degree 




10 


18 


11 


9 




Total 


M 


21 


30 


25 


18 


Student Load 
(WSU's) 


Other Chan Highet- Degree 
Higher Degree 


n.a. 


20 


30 


22 


33^^) 




Total 




20 


30 


22 


33 



Notes; (a) New other than higher degree students are stiidents who have not 
previously been enrolled at Murdoch UnWersity. Students who 
change enrolment from one course to another {including changes 
from Programme Choice Deferred) are net included in the figures* 
New higher degree students do not Include - 



(i) students previously enrolled as Murdoch University other 
th'\n higher degree students; or 

(ii) students who transfer from one higher degree programme to 
another* 

(b) For definitions see Notes on Statistics* 

(c) The lO/b new and total student figures are as at the end of 1975* 
For all other years tUe reference date is 30 April. 

(d) First academic year of undergraduate progranmies* 

(e) Second and later academic years of undergraduate progranmies* 

(f) Includes 13 WSIf's in language units* 
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TABLE 3.21 

NEW^^^ AND TOTAL EQUIVALENT FULL TIME STUOENTS^''^ AND STUDENT 
LOAO^**^ IN SOUTHEAST ASIAN STUDIES, MURDOCH UNIVERSITY, 1975-79 







1975^^^ 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


New EFT Students 


Other than Higher Degree 


6.5 


11 


12.5 


18.5 


13.5 




Higher Degree 


0.5 






1 


1 




Total 


7 


II 


12.5 


19.5 


14.5 


Total EFT Students 


Part I^*** 


6.5 


12 


13.5 


29 


29 




Part 11^^^ 




7 


11.5 


14.5 


19 




Higher Degree 


0.5 


0.5 


1 


0.5 


1 




Total 


7 


19.5 


26 


44 


49 


Student Lead 
■ (WSU's) 


Other than Higher Degree 
Higher Degree 


n.a. 
n.a. 


27 
1 


35 
2 


57 
1 


58t^) 
2 




Total 


n.a. 


28- 


37 


58 


60 



Notes: (a) Nev/ other than higher degree students are students who have not 
previously been enrolled at Murdoch University. Students who 
change enrolment from one course to another (including changes 
frojn Programme Choice Deferred) are not Included in the figures* 
New higher degree students do not include - 



(i) students previously enrolled as Murdoch University other 
than hi*c;her degree students; or 

(ii) students v;ho transfer from one higher degree progranme to 
an other » 

(b) For definitions see Notes on Statistics* 

(c) The 1975 new and total student figures are as at the end of 1975* 
For all other years the reference date is 30 April. 

(d) First academic year of undergraduate programmes. 

(e) Second and later academic years of undergraduate programmes. 

(f) Includes 11 WSU's in language units. 
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show that there have been no higher degree students in Chinese Studies 
and only a small number in Southeast Asian Studies* The Committee 
understands, however, that the School of Human Communication co- 
operates with the School of Social Inquiry in supervising higher 
degree students and that a number of students included in the tables 
for the various Social Inquiry programmes are, in fact, working in 
the Asian Studies area* 

3*49 Programmes in ..Jan Studies are also offered by The University of 

Western Australia and The Western Australian Institute of Technology. 
At The University of Western Australia, work in Asian Studies is 
undertaken in various departments, principally Anthropology, Economics, 
Geography and History* In addition to various units or sequences of 
units which emphasise particular aspects of Asian Studies, the University 
also offers, through its Economics Department, a ma^or prograrnne in Japan 
ese Studies* The^aganese Studies progranme is coordinated through a 
Japanese Studies Unit which has a staff establishment of five positions* 
Within the course for the pass degree of Bachelor of Economics, a 
student may "take, along with compulsory units in Economics, Mathematics 
and Statistics^ units in Japanese language and units, in English, 
dealing with various aspects of modern Japan* Students who complete this 
course may also enrol for honours in Japanese Studies and, subsequently, 
for the degree of Master of Japanese Studies* Within the Faculty of 
Arts, students may take the various language and non-language Japanese 
Studies units concurrently with another major* Honours courses in 
Japanese Studies are not available within the Faculty of Arts* Student 
load in Japanese Studies fell from 40 WSU's in 1975 to 29 WSU's in 1976 
and has fluctuated around this lower level since then* 

3.50 The Western Australian Institute of Technology's School of Social 
Sciences also offers a major sequence of programmes in Asian Studies 
through its Oepartment of Asian Studies which has some 11 full time 
staff* The major concentrations- within the Department are languages 
(Indonesian and Japanese), linguistics and area studies (Politics, 
History, Anthropology, Art and Religion)* Students may major in 
language, linguistics, area studies or another discipline supported by 
Asian Studies units* Equivalent full time student numbers in Asian 
Studies ojurses increased from 52 in 1970 to 110 in 1975 and 149 in 
1978* Commencing student numbers dropped from 73 equivalent full time 
students in 1978 to 39 equivalent full time students in 1979, while 
total equivalent full time student numbers fell to 106. 

ERIC ' 153 
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History 



3*51 The focus of Murdoch University's History prograimte Is on Social 

History since the eighteenth century* Details of enrolments in the 
History progratnn^ are contained in Table 3.22* Commencing student 
numbers have fluctuated somewhat since 1975 but, in the main, there 
hds been some growth 1n total numbers and 1n student load up until 
1978, and in Part II numbers for the whole period* The fall in student 
load in 1979 would appear to reflect, in part at least, a reduction in 
enrolments in History units by students majoring in other disciplines* 
There appears to have been a continuing interest 1n higher degree pro- 
grammes in History since the University commenced operations* 

3*52 Student load in History at The University of Wes Australia increased 
from 315 WSU's in 1970 to 377 WSU's in 1975 arvl has since fallen to 
352 WSU's* Major courses in History at the Institute are offered by 
the Department of Social Science as part of the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts in Social Science and must be accompanied by major studies in 
Sociology* 

3*53 Enrolments in Psychology courses at Murdoch are detailed in Table 3.23. 
As the table shows, there has been steady growth in undergraduate 
student numbers and in other than higher degree student load each year 
until 1979 and there has been substantial growth in the higher degree 
area ?n the last two years reflecting, in part, the introduction of a 
coursework Master's degree in Applied Psychology in 1978* At the 
undergraduate leveU students may complete honours or pass degrees in 
Arts majoring in Psychology or a four yea^r pass degree in Psychology* 

3*54 A full range of Psychology courses is also offered at The University of 
Western Australia* Student load in Psychology increased from 450 WSU's 
in 1970 to 552 WSU*s in 1975 and has fluctuated somewhat since then* 
At present the student load in Psychology is 516 WSU's* 
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. TABLE 3,22 

.m^^^ mo TOTA. EQUIVALENT FULL TIME STUOEHTS^.^^ AHO STUDENT 
LOAO^''^ IN HISTORY, MURDOCH UNIVERSITY, 197i;-79, 







1975(c) 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


New EFT Students 


Other than Higher Degree 


26.5 


34,5 


21,5 


26 


22,5 




Higher Degree 


4 




1 


1 


: 




Total 


3D. 5 


34,5 


22, Si 


27 


23.5 


Total EFT Students 


Part I^**^ 


26.5 


38 


30 


48 


35,5 




Part 11^®' 




21 . 


46 


44.5 


59 




iliglior Degrse 


4 


4 


■3 


3 


2 




Total 


3D. 5 


63 


79 


95,5 


96,5 


Student Load 
(WSU's) 


Dther thvin Higher Degree 
Higher Degree 


n.a. 
n.a. 


43 
6 


71 

4 


89 
6 


82 
4 




Total 


n.a. 


49 


75 


95 


86 



Motes; (a) Nev/ other than higher degree students are students who have not 
previously been enrolled at Murdoch University. Students who 
change enrolment from one course to another {Including changes 
from Prograirmia Choice deferred) are not included In the figures. 
New higher degree students do not Include - 



(i) students previously enrolled as Murdoch University other 
than higher degree students; or 

(ii) students who transfer from one higher degree programme to 
another* 

(b) For definitions see Notes on Statistics* 

(c) The 1975 new and total student figures are as at the end of 1975* 
For all other years the reference date ij 30 April* 

(d) First academic year of undergraduate proyrammes* 

(e) Second and later academic years of undergraduate programmes* 
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TA8LE 3,23 

NEW^^J ANO TOTAL EQUIVALENT FULL TIME STUOENTS^^^ ANO STUDENT 
LOAD^^^ IN PSYCHOL06Y. MURDOCH UNIVERSITY. 1975-79 







1975t^J 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


Npw FFT Sl'iirfpnts 




41 


48,5 


51 


65 


49,5 




Higher Degree 




1 


1 


4 


9,5 




Total 


41 


49,5 


52 


69 


59 


Total EFT Students 


Part it^J 


41 


53 


67 


92,5 


73,5 




Part 11^^^ 




27,5 


52 


48,5 


68 




Higher Degree 




1 


2 


9,5 


18 




Total 


41 


81,5 


121 


150,5 


159,5 


Student Load 


Other than Higher Degree 


n,a. 


58 


76 


89 


92 


(WSU's) 


Higher Degree 


n,a. 




2 


22 


35 




Total 


n,a. 


58 


78 


111 


127 



Notes; (a) Hevj other than higner degree students are students who have not 
previously been enrolled at Murdoch University* Students who 
change enrolment froin one course to another {including changes 
from Programme Choice Deferred) are not included in the figures. 
New higher degree students do not include - 



(i) students previously enrolled as Murdoch University other 
t)ian higher degree students; or 

(ii) students who transfer from one higher degree programme to 
another* 

(b) Kor definitions see Notes on Statistics* 

(c) The 19/5 new and total student figures are as at the end of 1975* 
For all other years the reference date is 50 April* 

(d) First academic year of undergraduate prografpjnes. 

(e) Second and later academic years of undergraduate programmes* 
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3.55 The Western Australian Institute of Technology offers a three year 
undergraduate programme leading to the award of the degree of Bachelor 
of Applied Science (Psychology) and a one year postgraduate diploma 
course in Psychology, Equivalent full time student numbers in the 
Institute's undergraduate course have increased from 106 in 1975 to 
169 in 1979 while numbers in the postgraduate diploma course have 
fluctuated around 30 to 40. 

3.56 The Committee understands that some discussions have taken place regard 
ing the possible development of a master's degree programme in 
Psychology at The Western Australian Institute of Technology and that 
such a development is being strongly opposed by the two Universities. 

Soaial and Politiaal Theovtf 

3.57 Details of enrolments in the Social and Political Theory programme at 
Murdoch University are shown in Table 3.24. The number of other than 
higher degree coimiencing students reached a peak in 1977 and has 
declined somewhat since then. Total student numbers and student load 
also peaked in 1977 v/hile enrolments in Part II programmes reached 

their highest level sc far in 1979. It needs to be borne in mind in 
interpreting this table that the student load attributable to school 
courses in the School of Social Inquiry is included in the student 
load for Social and Political Theory, 

3.58 The aim of the Social Political Theory programme is to provide 
students wtth a grounding in a variety of aspects of contemporary 
social and pv^litical theory, as v/ell as to present a broad range of 
elective courses which permit students to specialise in one or more 
areas of applied analysis. The oonmittee understands that the follow* 
ing main streams of study will be offered in 1980 - 

(a) Non-Industrial Societies - the study of rural societies, the 
peasantry, and social and political change in the Third World; 

(b) Industrial Societies - the study of social structures, 
political power, and the position of women in advanced 
industrial societies; 
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TABLE 3,24 



NEW^^' AND TOTAL EQUIVALENT FULL TIME STUDENTS^''^ AND STUDENT LOAD^^' 
IN SOCIAL AND POLITICAL THEORY^^^ MURDOCH UNIVERSITY, 1975-79 









1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


New EFT Students 


Other than Higher 


Degree 


24 


19.5 


29.5 


23 


21.5 




Higher Degroo 




■J 


1 




1 


3 




Total 


27 


20,5 


29.5 


24 


24.5 


Total EFT Students 


Part 




24 


27 


48.5 


48 


26.5 




Part 11^^^ 






13 . 


40,5 


32,5 


51,5 




Higher Degree 




3 


2.5 


3 


3 


6 




Total 


27 


42,5 


92 


83,5 


84 


Student Load 
(HSU's) 


Other tfun Higher 
Higher Degree 


Degree 


n.a. 
n.a. 


167 
9 


204 
9 


183 
6 


195 
12 




Total 


n.a. 


176 


213 


189 


2D7 ' 



Notes: (a) New other than higher (jogree students are stutients who have not 
previously been enrolled at Murdoch University* Students who 
change enrolment fro;ii one course to another (including changes 
from Programme Choice Deferred) are not included in the figures. 
New higher degree students do not include - 



(i) students previously enrolled as Murdoch University other 
than higher degree students; or 

(ii) students who transfer from one higher degree programme to 
another, 

(b) I'or definitions sec Notes on Statistics* 

(c) The 1S75 new and total student figures are as at the end of 1975* 
For all other years the reference date is 30 April, 

(d) First academic year undergraduate prograirmes* 

(e) Second and later academic years of undergraduate prograiiwnes* 

(f) For statistical purposes the student load attributable to school 
courses in the School of Social Inquiry is included in the student 
load for Social and Political Theory. 
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(c) Ethnicity and Race Relations - the study of theoretical approaches 
to t.\ce relations and ethnic conflict, and their application to 
Australia, Southeast Asia and Northern Ireland; 

(d) Australian Studies - selected themes in Australian political 
economy, social history, foreign policy and aboriginal studies. 

Individual units within the Social and Political Theory progranine may 
have some similarities to units offered by Departments such as 
Anthropology and Politics at The University of Western Australia but the 
progranine as a whole appears to be quite different from any of the 
courses offered by The University of Western Australia. The Social and 
Political Theory programme appears to be somewhat closer in concept to 
TTre Western: Australian Institute of TechnoTogy Social Science course 
which consists of a compulsory core of subjects relating to Social 
Science research techniques, together with major studies in Sociology 
and one of Anthropology, Economics, Geography, History or Politics. 
Equivalent full time student numbers in the Institute Social Science 
Course have declined steadily from 633 in 1976 to 485 in 1979. .The 
Committee understands that the Social and Political Theory programme 
replaced a programme called Peace and Conflict Studies; it received a 
number of submissions requesting the reintroduction of the latter. 

Biolocnf 

59 Details of enrolments in Murdoch University's Biology programme are shown 
in Table 3.25, As the table shows, the number of other than higher 
degree commencing students, although variable, has remained at a 
relatively high level. There has been consistent growth in Part II 
programme enrolments, and other than higher degree student load increas- 
ed each year until 1979. The numbers of students coranencing higher 
degree courses has remained at a relatively high level, and higher 
degree student load is a significant proportion of total student load. 

60 The Murdoch undergraduate Biology programme is based on an integrated 
approach involving a)mpulsory core courses in animal and plant Biology, 
Microbiology, Ecology, Genetics and Biochemistry. To this e;(tent it 
differs from the various programmes offered by the separate Departments 
of Botany (114 WSU's in 1979) and Zoology (206 WSU's in 1979) at The 
University of Western Australia. The Western Australian Institute of 
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- TABLE 3.25 

NEU^^^ AND TOTAL EQUIVALENT FULL TIME STUDENTS^''^ AND STUDENT 
LOAD^'*^ IN BIOLOGY» MURDOCH UNIVERSITY. 1975-79, 









17/ D 


1Q77 


1C|7fl 


1 Q7Q 


New EFT Students 


Other than Higher Degree 


3S.5 


45 


74 


57.5 


64.5 




n 1 grurr ueyrcc 






7 

1 




5 5 




1 \J Lu 1 


41 


50 


81 


64 


70 


Total EFT Students 


Pa •; it'^) 


38.5 


52 


96 


99.5 


87.5 




Part 11^^^ 




19.5 


29 


42.5 


• 58.5 




Higher Degree 


2.5 


6 


10 


17 


18.5 




Total 


41 


77.5 


135 


159 


164.5 


Student Load 
(WSU's) 


Other than Higher Degree 
Higher Degree 




75 
17 


118 

20 


150 
38 


133 
37 




Total 




92 


138 


188 


170 



HotGS: (a) Nev/ other than higher degree students are students hlio have not 
previously been enrolled at Murdoch Universitj/. Students who 
ch^.nge enrolment from one course to another {including changes 
from Prograirjne Choice Deferred) are not included in the figures. 
New higher degree students do not incluc'. - 



(i) students previously enrolled as Murdoch University other 
than higher degree students; or 

(ii) students v/ho transfer from one higher degree programme to 
another* 

(b) For definitions see Notes on Statistics* 

(c) The ^'^'^S new and total student figi;res are as at the end of 1975. 
For ^ T years tne reference date is 30 April* 

(d) F^' -temic year of undergraduate programmes* 

',e) Second and later academic years of undergraduate programmes. 
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Technology's undergraduate programne in Biology emphasises an integrated 
approach to animal, plant and human biology and, to this extent, is 
somewhat nwre similar to the Murdoch approach. More than 100 
equivalent full time students were enrolled in the Institute's Biology 
progranvne in 1979. 

Enviromental Science 

61 Details of enroline;its in the Environmental Science irogramme are shown 
in Table 3.26. Other than higher degree student nuiribers and student 
load have increased over the period but the number of comnencing 
students fell sharply in 1979. Significant numbers of students have 
enrolled for higher degree courses in this area* particularly following 
the introduction of a coursework master'5 degree programne in 
Environmental Science in 1978. 

62 The Environmental Science programme is inter-disciplinary and, at 
present, emphasis is placed on three' specialisations : 
atmospheric sc-ence, waste treatment and environmental manageiTient. 

The course appears to be the only one of Its kind in Western Australia. 

Population and World ReBoupceB 
.63 The third progranroe offered by the School of Environmental and Life 
Sciences is called Population and World Resources. This is an Inter- 
disciplinary course in the arua of human ecology and it combines units 
from Biology* Environmental Science, Economics* Social and Political 
Theory and Philosophy. Commencing and total student numbers are shown 
in Table 3.27, Student numbers have increased up until 1978 but, again, 
in 1979 there has been a reduction in the nuiribers of students comnencing 
the programne. The Population and World Resources programme does not 
appear to have ar, .^unterparts at the other Institutions- 
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TABLE 3,26 

NEW*^^ AND TOTAL EQUIVALENT Fa.. TIME STUDENTS^''^ AND STUDENT LOAD' 
IN ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCE, MURDOCH UNIVERSITY, 1975-79 



* 




1975^*=' 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


New EFT Students 


Other than Higher Degree 


26 


47.5 


41 


47 


29 




Higher Degree 


3 




4 


9,5 


4 




Total 


29 


47.5 


45 


56.5 


33 


Total EFT Students 


Part 1*^^ 


26 


44 


45 


64 


56 




Part 11*^* 




27.5 


44,5 


30.5 


34,5 




Higher Degree 


3 


3 


6 


14,5 


15 




Total 


29 


74.5 


95,5 


109 


105.5 


Student Load 
(WSU's) 


Other than Higher Degree 
Higher Degree 


n.a. 
n,a. 


43 
4 


51 
11 


64 
25 


73 
31 




Total 


n.a. 

_ 


47 


62 

_ 


89 


104 



Notes: (a) Hevt other thn higner degree students are students who have not 
previously been enrolled at Murdoch Uni^^ersity. Students who 
change enrolment from one course to another (including changes 
from Programme Choice Deferred) are not included in the figures. 
New higher degree students do not include - 



(i) students previously enrolled as Murdoch University other 
than higher degree students; or 

(ii) students who transfer from one higher degree programnie to 
another* 

(b) For definitions see Notes on Statistics* 

(c) The 1075 new and total student figures ar^ as at the end of 1975* 
For all other years the reference date is 30 April. 

(d) First academic year of undergraduate prograimes. 

(e) Second and later scademic years of undergraduate progransjies. 
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TABLE 3,27 

NEW^^* AND TOTAL EQUIVALENT FULL TIME STUDENTS^''' AND STUDENT LOAD^''* 
IN POPULATION AND WORLD RESOURCES, MURDOCH UNIVERSITY, 1975-79, 







1975^^' 


19/£ 


1977 


1978 


1979 


N&w EFT Students 


Other than Higher Degree 
Higher Degree 


14 


12,5 
- 


11 
- 


23,5 


15,5 




Total 


14 


12,5 


11 


23,5 


15,5 


Total EFT Students 


Part l^'^^ 


14 


14 


21,5 


29 


27 




Part 11^^' 
Higher Degree 




10 


11,5 


17 


21,5 




Total 


14 


24 


33 


46 


48.5 


Student Load^^^ 
(WSU's) 


Other than Higher Degree 
Higher Degree 


* * 


* * 

♦ * 


♦ ♦ 

♦ ♦ 


* * 


* * 

♦ ♦ 




Total 


* * 


* * 


* * 


* * 


* * 



Notes: (a) New other than higher degree students are students who have not 
previously been enrolled at Murdoch University. Students who 
change enrolment from one course to another (including changes 
from Programme Choice Deferred) are not included in the figures. 
New higher degree students do not include 



(i) students previously enrolled as Murdoch University other 
than higher degree students; or 

(ii) students who transfer from one higher degree progranmie to 
another* 

(b) Fc " definitions see Noves on Statistics* 

(c) The 1975 new and total student figures are as at the end of 1975* 
For all other yaars the reference date is 30 April* 

(d) First academic year of undergraduate programmes* 

(e) Second and later acsdemic years of undergraduate programmes* 

(f) Included with appropriate disciplines. 
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Chemistry and Mineral Sofena4^ Energy and Re6cux>ce8 



3.64 Details of enrolments in the Chemistry and Mineral Science, Energy and 
Resources programnes are shown in Table 3.28, The Chemistry prograimie, 
which has major streams in Environmental Chemistry and Pure Chanistry, 
utilises tnany of the same units and same staff as the Mineral Science, 
Energy and Resources programme and, accordingly, they are grouped 
together in the table. The Mineral Science prograimie eirphasises the 
mineralogy and chemistry of extractive metallurgy, 

3.65 As the table shows, enrolments in Part II programmes in this area have 
remained at very low levels and there has been a marked reduction 

in the number of other than higher degree commencing students in 1979, 
Other than higher degree student load is somewhat larger than might 
be expected on the basis of Part i and Part II enrolments reflecting, 
^ presumably, the fact that courses in this area are taken by students 
majoring in other programnes such as Biology, Environmental Science 
and Veterinary Studies, Higher degree students have been attracted to 
this area as shown by the numbers of conmencing and total students and 
student load, 

3.66 Courses 1n Chemistry are also offered by The University of Western 
Australia and The Western Australian Institute of Technology, student 
load in Chemistry at The University of Western Australia has increased 
from 336 wsu's in 1975 to 403 wsu's in 1979 while during the same 
period, equivalent full time student numbers in Chemistry courses at the 
Institute increased marginally up to about 100, The Institute also 
offers master's and postgraduate diploma courses in Chemistry, although 
the numbers enrolled are very small {in 1979, 8 equivalent full time 
students were enrolled for the Graduate Diplcna in Chemistry and 2,5 
were enrnlled for the Master of Applied Science course in Chemistry), 
The Institute's School of Mining and Mineral Technology, which operates 
on the Beiitley and Kalgoorlie campuses, offers a range of underg^-aduate 
programmes in a number of fields including Extractive Metallurgy, 
Engineering Metallurgy and Mining Engineering, In 1979 there were 21 
equivalent full time students enrolled for bachelor's degree programmes 
in Extractive Metallurgy, 23.5 in Engineering Metallurgy and 53 in 
Mining Engineering {including Engineering {Mining)), Sub degree 
enrolments totalled 4 equivalent full time students in Metallurgy and 

21 in Mining Engineering and Mining Technology, In addition, 11 
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• TABLE 3.28 

NEW^^^ AND TOTAL EQUIVALENT FULL TIME STUDENTS^''^ AND STUDENT 
LOAD^''^ IN CHEMISTRY AND IN MINERAL SCIENCE. ENERGY AND RESOURCES. 

MURDOCH UNIVERSITY. 1975-79 







1975^^^ 








■ 






1975 


1977 


1978 


1979 


New EFT Students 


Other than Higher Degree 


7 


13 


13.5 


15.5 


8.5 




Higher Degree 


3 


3 


4.5 


2 


— 




Total 


10 


16 


18 


, 17.5 


.8.5 


Total EFT Students 


Part I*^^ 


7 


12.5 


14.5 


17.5 


18 




Part Il(^)t^J 




7 


11.5 


10.5 


9 




Higher Degree 


3 


6 


8 


8 


6.5 




Total 


10 


25.5 


34 


36 


33.5 


Student Load 


Other than Higher Degree 


n.a. 


66 


57 


64 


81 


(WSU's) 


Higher Degree 


n.a. 


13 


16 


16 


13 




Total 


n.a. 


79 


73 


80 


94 

,_ 



Notes; (a) New other than higher degree students are students who Jiave not 
previously been enrolled at Murdoch University* Students who 
change enrolment from one course to another (including changes 
frOTD Programme Choice Deferred) are not Included In the figures. 
New higher degree students do not Include - 



(i) students previously enrolled as Murdoch University other 
than higher degree students; or 

(ii) students who transfer from one higher degree programme to 
another* 

(b) For definitions see Notes on Statistics. 

(c) The 1575 new and total student figures are as o.t the end of 1975* 
For all other years the reference date ii> 30 Ap'^il* 

(d) First academic year of undergraduate programmes, 

(e) Second and later academic years of undergraduate programmes. 

(f) Includes Diploma in Mineral Science* 




equivalent full time students were enrolled for the Postgraduate 
Diploma in Extractive Metallurgy and 1 equivalent full time student 
(two part time students in fact) was enrolled for the Master of 
Applied Science in Extractive Metallurgy, 

Matkematios 

67 Details of enrolments in Mathematics courses at Murdoch University are 
shown in Table 3.29. Other than higher degree commencing and Part II 
student numbers have remained very small over the period although student 

load has grown to quite substantial proportions reflecting* presumably^ 
the"Tact that Ma^Rematics" units are often prescribed for students 
undertaking programmes in other disciplines* The number of higher 
degree students has also remained at a very low level. 

68 The University of Western Australia offers a wide range of units and 
courses in Mathematics. However^ student load in this discipline has 
declined from 601 WSU's in 1975 to 544 WSU's in 1979. The Weswrn 
Australian Institute of Technology's Department of Mathematics offers 
an undergraduate course leading to the degree of Bachelor of Applied 
Science (Mathematics) and postgraduate diploma courses in Mathematics 
and Computing* Equivalent full time student numbers: have increased 
from about 140 in 1975 to about 160 in 1979. 

Pkt^eio$ 

69 Enrolments in Physics courses at Murdoch University are also relatively 
small as shown in Table 3.30* Other than higher degree commencing 
student nunfcers have fluctuated but have only achieved double figures 
on one occasion* The Committee understands that the reduction in the 
number of other than higher degree commencing students In 1979 was due^ 
in part at leasts to a number of students deferring their entry to the 
Physics programme until the middle of the year* Part II programme 
enrolments have Increased somewhat over the period but have remained 
very small. The other than higher degree student load Is somewhat 
larger than might be expected on the basis of enrolments in the Physics 
programme reflecting the fact that Physics courses are taken by 
students majoring in other d -ciplines* There has been very little 
postgraduate activity In Physics over the period* 
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TA8LE 3,29 



NEW^^' AND TOTAL EQUIVALENT FULL TIME STUDENTS^*^^ AND STUDENT LOAD^*^^ 
IN MATHEf4ATICS» MURDOCH UNIVERSITY* 1975-79, 







1975^^' 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


New E!'T Students 


Other than Higher Degree 


4,5 


9 


9 


12,5 


14, S 




Higher Degree 


2,5 


1 




1 






Total 


7 


10 


9 


13,5 


14,5. 


Total EFT Students 


Part I^^' 


4,5 


9,5 


9,5 


18,5 


1 

17 




Part 11^^* 




4,5 


10 


8,5 


14,5 




Higher Degree 


2,5 


2,5 




1 


1 




Total 


7 


16,5 


19,5 


28 


32.5 


Student Load 
(WSU's) 


Other than Higher Degree 
Higher Degree 


n,a. 
n,a. 


67 
5 


91 
1 


106 

2 


106 
2 




Total 


n,a. 


72 


92 


108 


108 



Notes: (a) New other than higher degree students are students who have not 
previously been enrolU^d at Murdoch University. Students who 
change enrolment from one course to another (including changes 
from Progremitie Choice Deferred) are not included in the figures. 
New higher degree students do not include - 



(i) rtudents previously enrolled as Murdoch University other 
. .an higher degree students; or 

(i1) students who transfer from one higher degree prograirane to 
another* 

(b) For definitions see Notes on Statistics, 

(c) The 197f) new and total student figures are as at the end of 1975, 
Tor all other years the reference date is 30 April, 

(d) K'irst academic year of undergraduate programmes. 

(e) Second and later academic yeart of undergraduate prografranes. 
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TABLE 3,30 

NEW^^^ AND TOTAL EQUIVALENT FULL TIME STUDENTS^''^ AND STUDENT LOAD^**^ 
IN PHYSICS, MURDOCH UNIVERSITY, 1975-79 







1875*^* 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


New EFT Students 


Other than Higher Degree 


3 


4,5 


8,5 


12,5 


8,5 




Higher Degree 


- 


0.5 






- 




Total 


3 


5 


1 ■ II — 

8,5 


12,5 


8,5 


Total EFT Students 


Part it''* 


3 


5 


10 


14,5 


16,5 




Part 11^^^ 




0,5 


5 


12 


14 




Higher Degree 




0,5 


0,5 


• 0,5 


0,5 




Total 


3 


6 


15, S 


27 


31 


Student Load 


Other than Higher Degree 


n,a. 


19 


54 


59 


64 


(WSU's) 


Higher Degree 


n,a. 


I 


I 


I 


2 




Total 


n,a. 


20 


55 


60 


66 



Notes; (a) Neiv Other than higher degree students are students who have not 
previously been enrolled at Murdoch Unwersity* Students who 
change enrolment from one course to another (including changes 
from Pit>granime Choice Deferred) are not included in the figures* 
New higher degree students do not include - 



(i) students previously enrolled as Murdoch University other 
than higher degree students; or 

(li) students v/ho transfer from one higher degree programme to 
another* 

(b) For definitions see Notes on Statistics* 

(c) The 19>5 new and total student figures are as at the end of 1975- 
For all other years the reference date is 30 April* 

(d) First academic year of undergraduate prograimes* 

(e) Second and later academic years of undergraduate programmes* 
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3.70 A comprehensive range of Physics courses is offered at The University of 
Western Australia and student nuiflbers have been increasing in recent 
years. Student load rose from 237 in 1975 to 255 in 1979. The Western 
Australian Institute of Technology's Department of Physics offers 
diploma courses in Diagnostic and Therapeutic Radiography* a Bachelor 
of Applied Science course in Physics, and a postgraduate diploma and 
master's degree course in Physics. Equivalent full time student numbers 
in these various courses have declined slightly fr<wn 156 in 1975 to 137 
in 1979. In 1979 there were some 18 equivalent full time students 
enrolled in the master's degree course and 12 equivalent full time 
students enrolled in the postgraduate diploma course in Physics. 



Vetei^nary Studies 

3.71 Table 3.31 shows details of enrolments in Murdoch University's 
Veterinary Studies programne. The programme* the only one of its kind 
in the State, caters for students from both Western Australia and South 
Australia. It has had lindoubted success in attracting both undergraduate 
and postgraduate students and has shown steady growth over the five year 
period. 

General Studies 

3.72 Murdoch Univeirsity's General Studies programme aims to provide students 
with a general education which emphasises breadth as well as depth, 
gives at least an introductory understanding of both scientific and 
other modes of inquiry, and develops intellectual skills. Details of 
enrolments in the prograimie are shown in Table 3.32. As is the case 
with a number of other programmes, the number of commencing students 
fell substantially in 1979. The student l:>ad generated by this pro- 
gramme is attributed to the appropriate discipline areas which provide 
courses for the programme. 



Other Enroltnents 

3.73 Students entering Murdoch University who do not wish to decide in 
advance on a programro may enrol in a "Prograriie Choice Deferred" 
category. Students may also enrol "Not for Degree'* and a limited 
number of students have been permitted to enrol for units to complete 
degrees of The University of Western Australia. Details of enrolments 
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TABLE 3.31 



NEW^^' AND TOTAL EQUIVALENT FULL TIME STUDENTS^''' AND STUDENT LOAD^''' 
IN VETERINARY STUDIES. MURDOCH UNIVERSIH. 1975-79 







1975^*^^ 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


New EFT Students 


Other than Higher Degree 


27 


57 


53 


47 


54 




Higher Degree 


6.5 


1.5 


5.5 


3.5 


2.5 




Total 


33.5 


58.5 


58.5 


50.5 


56.5 


Total EFT Students 


Part 1*''' 


27 


43.5 


47 




48 




Part 11^^^ 




48.5 


87.5 


126 


173 




Hi9her Degree 


6.5 


6 


11 


14 


13.5 




Total 


33.5 


98 


145.5 


186 


234.5 


Student Load 


Other than Higher Degree 


25 


62 


92 


140 


193 


(WSU's) 


Higher Degree 


9 


12 


21 


28 


27 




Total 


34 


74 


113 


168 


220 



Notes: (a) New other than higher degree students are students who have not 
previously been enroMed at Murdoch University* Students who 
change enrolment from one course to another (including changes 
from ProgranBne Choice Deterred) are not included in the figures » 
New higher degree students do not Include - 



(1) students previously enrolled as Murdoch University other 
than higher degree students; or 

(ii) students v:ho transfer from one higher degree programme to 
ariOther* 

(b) For definitions see Hotes on Statistics* 

(c) The 1975 new and tofc\l student figures are as at the end of 1975* 
For all other years the reference date is 30 April. 

(d) First academic year of undergraduate programmes* 

(e) Second anci later academic years of undergraduate programmes* 
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TABLE 3,32 

NEW^®^ AND TOTAL EQUiVALENT FULL TIME STUDENTS^''' AND STUDENT LOAD 
IN GENERAL STUDIES. MURDOCH UNIVERSIH. 1975-79 







1975^^^ 


,1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


New L'FT Students 


Other than Higher Degree 
Higher Degree 


5 


11.5 


30 


39 


13 


Total 


5 


11.5 


30 


39 


13 


Total EFT Students 


Part I***' 

Part 11^^' 
Higher Degree 


5 


16,5 
8,5 


38,5 
16,5 


63 

14,5 


37,5 
14,5 


Total 


5 


25 


55 


77,5 


52 


Student Load^^' 
(WSU's) 


Other than Higher Degree 
Hinher Degree 


♦ * 


* * 

* * 


* * 

* * 


* * 

♦ ♦ 


♦ ♦ 

♦ ♦ 


Total 


* * 


♦ ♦ 


♦ ♦ 


* * 





Notes; (a) Now other than higher degree students are students who have not 
previously been enrolled at Murdoch University* Students who 
change enrolment from one course to another {including changes 
from Programme Choice Deferred) are not included in the figures* 
New higher degree students do not include - 



(i) students previously enrolled as Murdoch University other 
than higher degree students; or 

(ii) students who transfer from one higher degree programme to 
another* 

(b) For definitions see Notes on Statistics* 

(c) The 1975 new and total student figi:res are as at the end of 1975* 
For all other years the reference date is 30 April* 

(d) First academic year of undergraduate programmes* 

(e) Second and later academic years of undergraduate programmes* 

(f) Included with appropriate disciplines* 
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in these various types of programmes are contained in Tables 3»33 to 
3»35» In all cases the numbers involved are relatively smalK 

Physical Facilities 

3»74 Murdoch University is situated on a 232 hectare campus which includes 
a 40 hectare farm, to serve the needs of the School of Veterinary Studies 
and areas of natural bush and wetlands. The University's physical 
plant now Comprises ten major buildinps which were completed over the 
1973-75 and 1976-78 triennia and cover more than 50 000 square metres* 
The University has indicated that in its opinion, the obvious next step 
in the permanent building programme (other than student residences, 
which are the University's present first priority, and the probable 
need for Library space), would be to commission an administration block 
which would release a small amount of space in the Library building and 
a large amount of space in the West Academic II building, thus providing 
room for substantial further expansion of non-laboratory disciplines » 

3.75 One issue which has interested the Committee is the extent to which 
there is under-utilised physical plant capacity at Murdoch 
University. In this regard, the Committee has noted that the Univer- 
sities Commission in its Sixth Report proposed a student load of 2 210 
WSU's for Murdoch University for 1978 and also recommended an extensive 
building programme for Murdoch for the 1976-78 triennium ^ It seems to 
the Committee that it would be reasonable to assume that the building 
programme which was recommended for 1976-78 would have been intended 

to provide accommodation for at least the student load of 2 210 WSU's 
proposed for Murdoch University for the last year of the 1976-78 
triennium, and that perhaps some provision for limited student load 
growth into the first year or so of the following triennium might have 
been made. 

3.76 While the Government of the day decided to treat 1976 as a year outside 
the triennial progression and accordingly did not accept the various 
recommendations contained in the Sixth Report, the building projects 
proposed for Murdoch University were subsequently funded on an annual 
basis and were coirfileted by the end of 1S78. 



4. Sixth Report of the Universitiea Commission^ Universities Commission, 
Canberra; A.G^P.S., 1975, pJ59, 306. 
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TABLE 3.33 

NEW^^^ AND TOTAL EQUIVALENT FULL TIME STUOENTS^''^ AND STUDENT LOAD 
IN PROGRAMME CHOICE DEFERRED. MURDDCH UNIVERSITY. 1975-79 







1975^^^ 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


New EFT Students 


Other than Higher Degree 
Higher Degree 


20.5 


28.5 


0.5 


12 


8 




Total 


2D. 5 


28.5 


0.5 


12 ' 


8 


Total EFT Students 


Part I^**^ 

Part 11*^* 
Higher Degree 


20.5 


39 


0.5 


27.5 


14 




Total 


20.5 


39 


0.5 


27.5 


14 


(f) 

Student Load ^ ' 
(WSU's) 


Other than Higher Degree 
Higher Degree 






• * 




* * 

*■ *■ 




Total 










*■ *■ 



Notes: (a) New other than higher decree students are students who have not 
previously been enrolled at Murdoch University* Scudents who 
change enrolment from one course to another (including changes 
frm Prograrome Choice Deferred) ar/ not included in the figures* 
New higher degree students do not include - 



(i) students previously enrolled as Murdoch University other 
than higher degree students; or 

(ii) students who transfer from one hiyher degree programme to 
another* 

(b) For definitions see Notes on Statistics* 

(c) The 19>5 new and total student figures are as at the end of 1975* 
For all other years the reference date is 30 April* 

(d) First academic year of undergraduate programmes* 

(e) Second and later academic years of undergraduate programmes* 

(f) Included with appropriate disciplines. 
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TABLE 3,34 

NEW^^^ AND TOTAL EQUIVALENT FULL TIME STUDENTS^*^^ AND STUDENT LOAD^^^ 
IN NOT FOR DEGREE UNITS, MUpr^OCH UNIVERSITY, 1975-79 







1975(c) 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


Nev; EFT Students 


Other than Higher Degree 
Higher Degree 


- 


8 


13 


28 


33 


Total 


- 


8 


13 


28 


33 


Total EFT Students 


Part I^"** 

Part 11^^^ 
Higher Degree 




8 


14 


34 


46.5 


Total 




8 


14 


34 


46,5 


(f) 

Student Load 

(WSU's) 


Other than Higher Degree 
Higher Degree 


♦ ♦ 

♦ ♦ 


1 * 
* * 


* * 

* * 


* * 

♦ ♦ 


.J 


Total 


4 4 











Notes: (a) Nofw other than higher degree students are students /ho have not 
previously bee;n enrolled at Murdoch University- Students who 
change enrolment from one course to another (including changes 
from Progranime Choice Deferred) are not included in the figures* 
New higher degree stv:denxs do not include - 



(i) students previously enrolled as Murdoch Univ?rsity other 
th^ higher degree studentsi or 

(ii) stjdents who transfer from one higher degree programme to 
aiiOther* 

(b) For dcfinitioriS see Notes on Statistics* 

(c) The 1975 new and total student figures are as at the end of 1975. 
For all other years the reference c^ate is 30 April, 

(d) First academic ye/ir of unclergraduate programmes- 

(e) Second and Uter acadeni-fc years of undergraduate programijies* 

(f) Included vnth appropriate disciplines- 
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TABLE 3,35 

NEW'^^ AND TOTAL EQUIVALENT FULL TIME STUOENTf^''^ AND STUDENT LOAo'''^ 
IN UNIVERSin OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA DEGREES AND UNITS, 
MURDOCH UNIVERSITY, 1975-79 









1 

1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


New KFT StMdents 


Other than Higher Degree 
Higher Degree 


- 


55,5 


9,5 


U.5 


7 


Total 


- 


55.5 


9,5 


11,5 


7 


Totc^l EPT Students 


Part I^^^ 

Part 11^^' 
Higher Degree 




55.5 


28 


24 


14 


Total 




55,5 


28 


24 


• 14 


(g) 

Student Load 
(WSU's) 


Other than Higher Degree 
Higher Degree 




44 


23 


20 , 


10 


Total 




44 


23 


20 


10 



Notes: {t) Kew otner than higher degree students are students who have not 
previously been enrolled at Murdoch University, Students who 
change enrolment from one course to another (including changes 
from Prograim^e Choice Deferred) are not included in the figures* 
New higher degree students do not include - 



(i) students previously enrolled as Murdoch University other 
than higher degree students; or 

(ii) students who transfer from one higher degree programme to 
another* 

(b) For definitions see Notes on Statistics* 

(c) The 1975 new and total student figures are as at the end of 1975* 
For all other years the reference date is 30 ApriK 

(d) Mrst acadcinic year of undergraduate programmes* 

(e) Second and later academic years of undergraduate programmes. 

(f) Students taking units for credit towards a degree of Tiie University 
of Western Australia* 

(g) Universitv -f Western Australia units offered externally through 
Murdoch University* 
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3.77 It seems to the Coimnittee, then, that it would not be unreasonable to 
assume that the physical plant at Murdoch University has a capacity 
to handle a student load of some 2 200 to 2 300 WSlJ's, provided that 
the existing balance between internal and external students is main* 
tained and that the additional students are not concentrated dis* 
proportionately in laboratory based disciplines. 

3.78 On this basis, Murdoch University would appear to have a capacity as 
it now stands, to increase its student load by some 450 to 550 WSU's, 
The Committee recognises that the addition of 450 to 550 WSU's would 
undoubtedly create some pressures on accommodation in specific areas 
at Murdoch University and would result in a student body somewhat 
larger than the University itself would wish to see in its existing 
accommodation* 

Coiimittee Observations 

3.79 A number of issues which emerge from the discussion in this chapter 
are, in the Committee's view, worth highlighting. These issues are 
commented on below. 

3.80 Murdoch University's desire to offer an alternative path through 
university education and to contribute to the diversity of higher 
education in Western Australia is reflected in the list of beliefs 
contained in o;%ragraph 3.4 of thit chapter and in the statement of 
educational objectives contained in paragraph 3.5. While all of the 
beliefs and objectives are worthy of comment, a number serve to high- 
light the role that Murdoch University has identified for itself. 

3.81 The University emphasises the importance of a liberal education for all 
students, including those training for a professional vocation, and 
stresses the importance of providing generalist as well as specialist 
programmes in part, to enhance employment prospects in the immediate 
future. It emphasises the need to identify new fields of study and 

to devise programmes to deal with them and it stresses its commitment 
to mature age and to part time and external students. 
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3.82 All of these beliefs or objectives are, in the Cormittee's view, 
legitimate, provided that they are kept in perrpectlve and that an 
appropriate balance is maintained between them and the traditional 
objectives that are adopted by most universities. For example, a 
comnibnent to gene^^list programmes ?nd inter-disciplinary study 
should not be at the expense of rigorous study in depth in specific 
disciplines; effective inter-disciplinary work can only be built on a 
secure disciplinary base. The provision of courses in "new" fields of 
stu4y should not prejudice that of tfie disciplines which form the 
basis in most universities on which is developed an understanding of 
man's present knov/ledge of himself and his world. In this regard 
small* new universities like Murdoch need to ensure that, in attempting 
to develop new fields of study, they do not spread their resources too 
thinly, especially in basic fields in inqui!7» From the submissions 
received, the Conmittee believes that the University is aware of the 
need to maintain balance in its spread of academic discplines. 

3.83 These questions of balance^ Important within the University, will also 
be influential in det:m-^ ^ng the University's standing within the 
conmunity. The Committee notes that one of the University's objectives 
is to respond flexibly to change at all levels and hopes that it will 
continually review its objectives and educational practices in the 
light of conmunity expectations, student and staff comments and 
changes in the employment prospects of graduates. 

3.84 Murdoch University has consistently attracted higher than average pro- 
portions of mature cige students ccnd of pcwt tim ccnd exterr.tl students 
and lower than average proportions of school leavers. While it is 
important that mature age and part time and external students are pro- 
vided with opportunities for university study. It is equally important 
that universities attract a reasonable numbe.-" full time students in 
order to provide a satisfying and stimulating environment on campus. 
It seems to the Committee that the number of full tine students on the 
Murdoch campus is probably a little too small to provide such an envir- 
onrnent. The number of mature age entrants fell significantly In 1979 
suggesting* perhaps, that the untapped pool of mature age students who 
want to participate in university education may be getting smaller* 
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3.85 In the Coirsnittee's view the most significant features of the Murdoch 
University undergraduate programme relate to the division of courses 
into Part I and Part 11 and the provision of compulsory trunk courses. 
These aspects of the undergraduate programme enhance the opportunities 
for students to undertake courses from a variety of fields of study 
before enrolling in a specific programme. 

3.86 One of Murdoch's r.jor strengths lies in the area of postgraduate study 
and research. There has been a considerable amount of postgraduate 
study and research activity in most areas within the University and a 
number of particularly strong and effective research groups has 
emerged. While there are differences in the availability of support for 
research in different areas, it is noticeable that the Biological 
Sciences (Environmental and Life Scienc s and Veterinary Studies) have 
been most effective in attracting extensive researcn funds, followed by 
Mathematics and the Physical Sciences (primarily the Mineral Chemistry 
Research Unit), Social Inquiry and Education. The Committee is impress- 
ed that a university as small as Murdoch has been able to make such a 
major impact in postgraduate study and research in such a short period 
of time. ' 

3.87 Murdoch University's external studies operation has developed rapidly 
and external students constitute a significant proportion of the student 
body. The Cormnittee applauds the University's approach to external 
studies which allows the same staff to teach both internal and external 
students. 

3.88 It has been suggested to the Committee that there is a potential for 
substantial growth in external studies prograirsnes in Western Australia 
and that this growth could lead to significantly larger enrolments at 
Murdoch University. While this may be the case, the possibility of 
encouraging such grov/th raises a host of other iniportant questions, 
such as - 

(a) To what extent does the University have the capacity to expand In 
this area? 
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(b) What scope is there for further cooperation between Murdoch Univer- 
sity and The Western Australian Institute of Technology? 

(c) To what extent, if any, should the external mode fc^" restricted 
to students who are unable to attend classes on campus? 

(d) To what extent, if any, should Murdoch external units be available 
to students enrolled for courses at The University of Western 
Australia? 

5 (e) What range of courses should be available for study by the external 
mode across the higher education system as a whole? 

(f) To what extent, if any, is there any unfulfilled demand for external 
studies courses in Western Australia, particularly in rural areas? 

(g) What is the appropriate balance between the numbers of internal and 
external students enrolled for courses at various types of 
institutions and particularly at Murdoch University? 

(h) What are the relative costs of offering courses in the internal 
^nd external modes? 

3.89 These are important and complex questions which require detailed consid- 
eration* The Committee does not believe it would be possible to do 
justice to these questions in the short time it has available and, 
accordingly, can do no more than draw attention to them* It understands, 
however that the Western Australiati Post Secondary Education Coiiinission 
is in the process of reviewing the whole question of the provision of 
external studies in Western Australia and hopes that these questions 
vrill be given some consideration in that review. 

3.90 At present, very little use is being made of cooperative teaching 
arrangements by Murdoch University and the other higher education 
institutions in Western Australia. The Committee recognises that 
there are both practical and philosophical barriers to the extensive 
development of cooperative teaching arrangements, it believes, however, 
that recent interest in the development of "contracting" arrangements 
(whereby one institution might of *^ approved courses to students in 
anoth*>r institution) suggests tha urther consideration should be given 
to creating additional opportunities for students to benefit through 
cooperative teaching arrangements. 
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3. 91 jhe nwiber of new other than higher degree students has fluctuated 

somGWhat at Murdoch University since 1975 but, perhaps most significant- 
ly, fell sharply in 1979. This is reflected in a reduction in the 
nu[rt)er of equivalent full time Part I students and a marginal reduction 
in other ihan higher degree student load. The number of equivalent 
full time Part II students increased somewhat in 1979, but could be 
expected to fall back in 1980 as the smaller number of new Part I 
students flows through its Part II programmes. The number of new 
equivalent full time higher degree students has shown no sign of 
falling over the last three years and this trend is reflected in a 
steady increase in total equivalent full time higher degree students 
and in higher degree student load. 

3-92 The Committee's analysis of enrolment trends in the various programmes 
highlights some important differences* In the first place, some of 
the discipline areas within Murdoch University have developed into quite 
substantial operations. At the undergraduate level, the University's 
relative strengths appear to be in the Biological Sciences (the 
Biology, Environmental Science* Population and World Resources and 
Veterinary Studies programmes). Education, Psychology, History, Social 
and Political Theory and Comparative Literature. Enrolments in Part II 
programmes in these discipline areas have now reached reasonably sub- 
stantial proportions and staffing levels appear to be adequate to 
provide for at least the basic requirements of the disciplines, 

3.93 On the other hand, there are a number of discipline areas that do not 
appi^ar to have developed as fully as might have been expected* Part II 
programme enrolments in Communication Studies, Chinese Studies, 
Southeast Asian Studies, Economics, Mathematics and the Physical 
Sciences (Chemistry/Mineral Science, Energy and Resources and Physics) 
are relatively small and staffing in most of these areas is limited to 
SIX or less members of academic staff* 

3.94 The Communication Studies programme is under review ?nd this presumably 
accounts for the limited number of enrolments 1n Part II of the pro- 
gramme. The Coimittee understands that the University hopes to recast 
this programme to have a linguistic emphasis. 
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3.9b The Comnittee understands that discussions regarding the future provis- 
ion of courses in Asian Studies 1n Western Australia were initiated 
between the three institutions involved some time ago, but have not 
progressed very far to date. It seems to the Committee that Asian 
Studies is an area that would benefit through a drawing together and 
pooling of the available resources of the three institutions. Student 
numbers in the two Murdoch University prograrnies and in the programmes 
offered by The University of Western Australia and The Western Australian 
Institute of Technology are small and there is a substantial degree of 
overlap in both language and non-language areas. 

3»96 Murdoch University's Ecoiomics programme attracts only a limited number 
of Part II students and, while the programme's viability is presumably 
enhanced by its association with other prograimnes within the School of 
Social Inquiry, the Committee believes that it is an area which would 
benefit from some further development, 

3»97 Enrolments in Part II prograimes in Mathematics and the Physical 

Sciences have remained very small and are 9 matter for concern* The 
Committee finds it difficult to see how viable programmes can be 
offered to such small groups of students, even allowing for the fact 
that some students enrolled in Part II programmes in Secondary 
Teacher Education and in some other areas enrol for some Part II units 
offered by the School of Mathematical and Physical Sciences* One 
estimate provided to the Committee suggests that service teaching 
constitutes 84 per cent of the School's student load* While service 
teaching is an essential task of most discipline areas, the Convnittee 
is a little uneasy atK)ut a separate Scliool relying so heavily on service 
teaching* It should be pointed out, however, that Murdoch University 
is not the only University in Australia with relatively small enrolments 
in Mathematics and the Physical Sciences, In 1978, for example^ student 
load in Chemistrv in terms of WSU's was 80 at Murdoch (94 in 1979), 
105 (including Biochemistry) at James Cook, 110 i*t Flinders, lU at 
Tasi^ania^ 116 at Newcastle and Uollongong, 117 at New England and 
121 at the Australian National University* In the same year, student 
load in Mathematics was 108 at Murdoch (108 in 1979 also), 63 st 
James Cook, 160 at Griffitn, 169 at Flinders, 208 at Tasmania, 254 
at WoUongong and 241 at Oeakin, Student load in Physics in 1978 
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was 60 at Murdoch (66 In 1979), 35 at James Cook, 74 at Wollongong, 
84 at New England, 86 at the Australian National University, and 
119 at Newcastle* 

98 In general, the Conmittee's analysis of enrolment trends at the higher 
degrae level highlights the areas of strength that the University has 
identified and which are mentioned in paragraphs 3*24 and 3.25 of this 
chapter* 

99 The analysis contained in this chapter indicates that, in a general 
sense, mny of the programmes offered by Murdoch University are in 
competition with programmes or courses offered by the other higher 
education institutions. It seems to the Committee that the effects of 
this competition have been most severe in the following areas where 
developments have occured, or major expansion has taken place, since 
planning for Murdoch University commenced - 

Education - Post-experience priniary and secondary courstis 



Social Sciences - A Bachelor of Arts degree in Social Sciences has 



Science 



have been developed at The Western Australian 
Institute of Technology and the Colleges (see 
Table 3.17) since 1975 and post-graduate 
diplomas have been developed at The Western 
Australian Institute of Technology (1975). 

There has been a resurgence of student interest 
in Physics and Chefnistry at The University of 
Western Australia since 1975 (see paragraphs 3.66 
and 3.70). 



English 



A Bachelor of Arts degree in English has been 
developed at The Western Australian Institute of 
Technology (1975). 



been developed at The Western Australian Insti- 
tute of Technology (1973). 



Psychology 



- A Bachelor of Applied Science degree in Psycholo- 
gy has been developed at The Western Australian 
Institute of Technology (1975). 
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Metallurgy 



- A Bachelor of Applied Scieace degree in Extract- 
ive Metallurgy (1977) and a Graduate Diploma in - 
Extractive Metallurgy (1975) have been developed 
at The Western Australian Institute of Technology 



3J00 It needs to be borne in miad, however, that the development of 

Teacher Education at The Western Australian Institute of Technology was 
in line with the reconmendations of the Jackson report and was under- 
taken after extensive discussions at both the State and Comnonwealth 
levels. Similarly, the expansion of Chemistry and Physics at The 
University of Western Australia was within the limits of existing 
physical acconmodation and, in fact, was simply a return to higher 
enrolment levels which had been achieved ^ome years ago. Further, the 
bachelor's degree courses in English, Social Sciences and Metallurgy 
at the Institute were developed on the basis of three year associate- 
shtp courses which had been offered for some years previously* 

3J01 The Couinittee has noted that, v/ith the exception of the Bachelor of 

Applied Science degree in Extractive Metallurgy (which was supported by 
the Western Australian Post-Seccndary Education Conmission in 1977), 
all of the new developments detailed above were supported by the 
Western Australian Tertiary Education Conmission, presumably in the 
light of expectations regarding growth in the demand for hijiher 
education which were very different to the expectations now held. 

3J02 To what extent, if any, this competition has limited growth at 

Murdoch University is difficult to determine* It may singly be that 
the availability of similar courses elsewhere has been a limiting 
factor in Murdoch University's development* It may also be that the 
attractiveness of courses offered by other institutions, or the 
attractiveness of the other institutions as a whole vis-a-vis Murdoch 
University, has restricted growth at Murdoch* A number of submissions 
suggests that the growth that has occurred in enrolments at other 
institutions has created difficulties for the University* 

3*I03 It has been drawn to the Comnittee's attention that in at least one 
case, Murdoch University has not been as successful in filling its 
quotas as some other institutions* The Committee understands that. 
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following a review of the teacher supply and demand situation in 
Western Australia, the VJestern Australian Post Secondary Education 
Commission asked the Colleges and The Western Australian Institute 
of Technology to reduce intakes into pre-service primary teacher 
education courses by 10 per cent in 1979. Murdoch University and The 
University of Western Australia were not asked to reduce intakes into 
their pre-service primary teacher education courses because of the 
relatively small size of their programmes. In the event, it appears 
that Murdoch University was unable to maintain its 1978 intake level 
while The Western Australian Institute of Technology and all of the 
Colleges successfully achieved their reduced quota levels. 

The Comnittee is of the view that student load at Murdoch University 
could be increased by some 450 to 550 wsV's without increasing the 
existing capital plant, provided that the existing balance between 
internal and external students is maintained and that any additional 
students are not concentrated disproportionately in laboratory based 
disciplines. 



CHAPTER 4 

THE DEMAND FOR HIGHER EDUCATION IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA 



4-1 The demand for higher education is influenced by two major factors - 
population changes and the extent to which members of the comrmjnity 
wish to participate in higher education. These two factors are dis- 
cussed below. 



Population Changes 

4.2 Population changes are dependent upon three main factors - fertility 
rates, mortality rates and migration rates. These three factors can 
vary significantly within a fairly short period of time resulting in 
major changes in population projections. 

4.3 The Australian Bureau of Statistics has recently released four differ- 
ent series of population projections for Australia, States and 
Territories for the period 1978 to 2021. The Bureau has emphasised 
that the projections are not intended as predictions or forecasts; they 
are simply illustrations of population growth which would occur if 
certain selected assumptions regarding future cisnwgraphic trends were 
realised. The assumptions are based on an examination of past demo- 
graphic trends and survey data on birth expectations, but of 

course, there is no certainty that these assumptions and expect- 
ations will be realised. The Bureau also emphasises that overseas and 
interstate mfgration assumptions are set at illustrative levels and do 
not reflect Bureau estimates of likely future trends. Accordingly, 
projections including migration (50 000 net per year for Australia as a 
whole) and excluding migration are provided. 

4.4 As might be expected, there are quite substantial differences between 
the various sets of population projections. For Western Australia, the 
projections of population in the year 2001 range from 1 430 610 to 

1 530 000 on the assumption that there will be zero net migration and 
from 1 800 045 to 1 916 410 on the assumption that there will be net 
migration of 50 000 per year for Australia as a whole. These differences 
highlight the sensitivity of the projections to assumptions regarding 
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the values of a few key variables and emphasise the need for caution in 
using any particular set of projections as a basis for policy decisions* 

The Australian Bureau of Statistics Series A projections were released 
in July 1978. The series gained ready acceptance and have become known 
as the 1978 Australian Projections* The series, Including migration, 
forms the basis of the analysis in the Report of the Williams Cotmittee 
and also corresponds fairly closely to a set of projections prepared by 
the Research Section of the Western Australian Treasury. Accordingly, 
the Committee has accepted the series as providing a reasonable basis 

for its analysis. The assumptions on which the Series A projections 
are based are as follows - 

(a) Fertility - Total fertility rates for Australia are assumed to 
decline from 2 035 in 1977 to a low point of 1 905 In 1979 and to 
recover to a long term replacement level of 2 110 by 1984* Rates 
for States and Territories except South Australia and the Northern 
Territory are allowed to converge to the national rate in 1984. 

(b) Mortality - Infant mortality rates are assumed to continue to 
decline from the present rates. The assumed rate of reduction is 
based on the 1966-76 average annual rate of decline, reduced by 

1 per cent a year. The 1975-76 average life table mortality rates 
are assumed to apply throughout the whoe projection period for 
ages 1 and above. 

(c) Migration - Both overseas and interstate migration assumptions are 
illustrative. Net overseas migration to Australia is set at 50 000 
persons per year, representing 80 000 permanent arrivals and 30 000 
permanent departures. This illustrative level of overseas migrat- 
ion Is apportioned between the States and Territories according to 
their approximate share of permanent movements in the five year 
period 1972-76. The assumed levels of interstate movements into 
and out of each State and Territory are based on experience during 
the years 1971-78, as estimated from family allowance and electoral 
roll transfer records. The assumed levels of overseas and inter- 
state migration for Western Australia are as shewn in Table 4.1 . 
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TABLE 4.1 

ASSUMED LEVELS OF OVERSEAS AND INTERSTATE MIGRATION, 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA 



■ 


Overseas 


Interstate 


Total 


Inward 


10 700 


18 000 


28 700 


Outward 


3 800 


n 500 


15 300 


Net 


6 900 


6 500 


13 400 



Source: Australian Bureau of Statistics. 



In the past, well over half of the students attending higher education 
institutions in Australia have come frm the 17 to 22 year age group 
and the number of persons of this age in the population has been con- 
sidered to be one of the major factors affecting the demand for places.- 
In more recent times, ho'-iever, there has been an increasing involvement 
of more mature students, particularly those in the 23 to 29 year age 
group, in higher education. Table 4.2 shows projections of the total 
population and of the 17 to 22, 23 to 29 and 17 to 29 year age groups 
for Western Australia for the period 1978 to 2001. 



TABLE 4.2 

PROJECTED POPULATION, WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 1978-2001 





Total 




17-22 Year 


23-29 Year 


17-29 Year 


Year 


Population 


Age Group 


Age Group 


Age Group 


1978 


1 


225 


395 


130 


795 


151 


092 


281 887 


1979 


1 


249 


881 


133 


214 


153 


916 


287 1 30 


1980 


1 


274 


652 


135 


675 


156 


892 


292 567 


1981 


1 


299 


903 


137 


758 


159 


736 


297 494 


1932 


1 


325 


930 


139 


237 


162 


651 


301 888 


1983 


1 


352 


715 


140 


319 


165 


629 


305 948 


1984 


1 


380 


106 


141 


380 


168 


631 


310 on 


1985 


1 


407 


891 


142 


553 


171 


546 


314 099 


1986 


1 


435 


799 


144 


315 


174 


195 


318 510 


1987 


1 


463 


809 


147 


004 


176 


510 


323 514 


1988 


1 


491 


911 


150 


308 


178 


470 


328 V/8 


1989 


1 


520 


097 


153 


738 


180 


026 


333 764 


1990 


I 


548 


361 


156 


261 


181 


535 


337 796 


1991 


1 


576 


698 


157 


545 


183 


212 


340 757 


1996 


1 


718 


494 


152 


092 


197 


366 


349 458 


2001 


1 


857 


860 


161 


285 


197 


686 


358 971 



Source: Australian Bureau of Statiit^cs* 
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4,7 Two major features emerge from Table 4,2, First, the projections 

reflect the fact that the age structure of the population Is shifting 
In line with trends that have become evident in other industrialised 
countries. In particular, the proportion of the population in the 
older age groups is Increasing and this results in the projected 
proportion of persons aged 17 to 29 in the population declining from 
23,0 per cent in 1978 to 19,3 per cent in 2001, Perhaps more import- 
antly though, for this report, significant growth in the 17 to 22, 
23 to 29 and 17 to 29 year age groups is projected over the period. 



4.8 It Is also worth noting that in terms of the Australian Bureau of 
Statistics Series A projections (including migration) population In 
Western Australia will grow by 51,6 per cent over the period 1978 to 
2001 whereas population In Australia as a whole will grow by only 27,2 
per cent. Similarly, the 17 to 29 year age group in Western Australia 
will grow by 27,3 per cent over the period whereas the 17 to 29 year 
age group for Australia as a whole will grow by only 7,2 per cent, 

4.9 A substantial proportion of :tudents enter higher education institutions 
directly from school and, accordingly, the number of students In the 
later years of secondary school is one of the factors affecting demand 
for places. The Education Department of Western Australia regularly 
produces projections of enrolments, and Table 4,3 details projections 
for Years 10, 11 and 12 for the years 1978 to 1989, 

4.10 While there are some fluctuations in the figures, the projections 
Indicate that, at least in the short run, there is likely to be some 
increase in the number of students in Year 12 in secondary schools in 
Western Australia, 

Parti cipation 

4.11 As mentioned in paragraph 4.1, the level of demand for higher education 
is also influenced by the extent to which members of the community 
wish to participate in higher education. Participation in higher 
education in Australia has increased dramatically over the last thirty 
years, but in more recent years there has been a slowing down in the 
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rate of growth or, In soine States, a negative rate of growth following 
Comnonwealth Government decisions to freeze levels of intakes, 

TABU 4,3 

PROOEaED ENROLMENTS IN YEARS 10, 11 
AND 12 IN SCHOOLS IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 
1978-89 



Year 


Year 10 


Year 11 {3 J 
Ordinary^ ' 


Temnnal 


Year 12 


1978 (actual) 


21 206 


10 273 


1 852 


7 543 


1979 


20 858 


10 513 


2 003 


7 783 


1980 


20 369 


10 382 


2 078 


7 994 


1981 


20 776 


10 233 


2 094 


7 918 


1982 


20 963 


. 10 453. 


2 232 


7 832 


T983 


21 957 


10 556 


2 353 


8 019 


1984 


22 811 


11 048 


2 579 


8 117 


1985 


23 415 


11 554 


2 746 


8 511 


1986 


24 860 


11 860 


2 956 


8 929 


1987 


23 624 


12 620 


3 245 


9 183 


im 


22 5?4 


n 027 


S ZOO 


? Sir 


1989 


22 621 


11 511 


3 149 


9 357 



Source: Education Department of Western Australia* 

ftote: (a) fhfe Year 11 terminal figures are for Government schools 
only* Year 11 terminal students in non -Government 
schools are included in the Year 11 ordinary figures* 



4*12 Table 4*4 contains details of university and advanced education 
participation rates by level of course and by State for 1977* 

4*13 As Table 4*4 indicates, participation In university education in West- 
em Australia in 1977 was somewhat lower than in Australia as a whole, 
while participation in advanced education was substantially higher. 
This high participation. 1n advanced education resulted In Hestem Aus- 
tralia having the second highest participation rate In higher education, 
in Australia* The university participation rate In Western Australia , 
has now fallen from 4*3 to 4,2 per cent and, on the basis of present 
projections of enrolmnts, will remain at this level for the remainder 
of the 1979-81 triennium. The advanced education participation rate 
has increased from 6.5 to 6*7 per cent and, on the basis of present 
projections of enrolments, vrill remain at this level in 1980 and then 
I fall to 6*6 per cent In 1981* 

I o t 
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TABU 4,4 

UNIVERSITY AND ADVANCED EDUCATION PARTICIPATION 
RATES^^^ BY LEVEL OF COURSE AND BY STATE, 1977 





NSW 


VIC 


QLD 


SA 


WA 


TAS 


AUST^''^ 


University 
















rostgraoudte ai p loma 
















ana ni cjner ae9^66 


1 A 








ft ^ 

0.7 


u.b 


0,3 


Bachelor *s degree 


4,7 


3.9 


3.9 


3.6 


3.5 


3.3 


4,1 


oUu^ aegree 


V, 1 












0. ^ 


Total 


5,8 


4,9 




4,7 


4,3 


3,9 


5,1 


Advanced Education 
















Postgraduate diploma 
















and master degree 


0,2 


0.6 


0,2 


0.5 


0,6 


0.2 


0,4 ■ 


Bachelor's degree 


0,9 


2.5. 


1.6 


1.5 


3,2 


2,5 


1.8 


Diploma 


1,7 


2,6 


1,6 


2.B 


2,4 


0.2 


2,0 


Associate Diploma 


0,2 


0,3 


0,4 


0.6 


0.3 




0,3 


Total 


3,1 


6.0 


3.8 


5,3 


6,5 


2,9 


4,5 



Source: Eduoation, Training and Employment, 

Notes; (a) The participation rate is the ratio (expressed as a percent- 
age) of enrolments to the number of persons in the population 
aged 17-29 years* This population aroup was selected as a 
base as over 80 per cent of all university and advanced 
education enrolments in Australia are within this age group* 

(b) Includes Northern Territory and Australian Capital Territory. 

The Demand for Higher Education 

4*14 The projections of population and school leavers outlined in the earl- 
ier part of this chapter suggest that there may be some increase in 
the level of demand for higher education in Western Australia over the 
period 197B to 2001* It is difficult, however, to assess likely 
community attitudes to participation in university and advanced educat- 
ion courses. In addition^ there must be some doubts regarding the 
likelihood of additional funds being made available to, enable any in- 
creases in demand to be met, particularly in a State which already has 
a high level of participation in higher education. 

4.15 Bearing in mind these qualifications it is worth noting that if - 

(a) participation rates remain at the levels projected for 1981 (i.e. 
4.2 for university education and 6.6. for advanced education); 
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'^b) the 17 to 29 year age group grows at the rate suggested in Table 
4.1; and 

(c) resources are made available to meet increases in demand; 

then university and advanced education student nuirtbers in Western 
Australia will increase as shown in Table 4.5. 



TABLE 4.5 

POSSIBLE INCREASES IN UNIVERSITY AND ADVANCED 
EDUCATION ENROLMENTS, WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 1979-2001 





Fnroliaents 


University 


Advanced 
Education 


Totgl 


1979 


12 000 


19 361 


31 361 




+ 495 


+ 274 


+ 769 


1981 


12 495 


19 635 


32 130 




+ 525 


+ 826 


+ 1 351 


1984 


. 13 020 


20 461 


33 481 




+ 568 


+ 891 


+ 1 459 


1987 


13 588 


21 352 


34 940 




+ 724 


+ 1 138 


+ 1 862 


1991 


14 312 


22 490 


36 802 




+ 365 


+ 574 


+ 939 


1996 


14 677 


23 064 


37 741 




+ 400 


+ 628 


+ 1 028 


2001 


15 077 


23 692 


38 769 



16 It should be noted that the relatively small increase In advanced 
education enrolments between 1979 and 1981 results from the assumption 
that the advanced education participation rate will fall from 6*7 per 
cent in 1979 to 6*6 per cent in 1981 in accordance with planned student 
load target figures* The cumulative increases in enrolments that would 
be generated by tne application of the assumptions detailed in paragraph 
4*15 are shown in Table 4*6* 



I 
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TABLE 4,6 

POSSIBLE CUMULATIVE INCREASES IN UNIVERSITY AND 
ADVANCED EDUCATION ENROLMENTS, WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 1979-2001 



Cumulative Increases in Enrolments 
A 



Urn* versi ty 



dvanced 
Education 



Total 



1979 
1981 
1984 
1987 
1991 
1996 
2001 



495 
020 
588 
312 
677 
077 



274 
1 100 
991 
129 
703 
331 



769 
120 
579 
441 
380 
408 



4,17 In this context the Conmittee is a little puzzled as to why the possible 
increases in university student numbers detailed above differ so marked- 
ly from the VJilliams Coinni ttee ' s second projection of additional univer- 
sity students in Western Australia. The Williams Conmittee^ mentions 
a projected increase of 1600 in university student numbers over the 
period 1977 to 1991 whereas the data contained in Table 4,6 suggest an 
increase of 2 312 for the period 1979 to 1991, 



4,18 It is not readily apparent to the Conmittee why the application of the 

1979 university partipation rate (which is marginally lower than the 

1977 rate) to the Australian Bureau of Statistics proj-actions of the 17 

to 29 year age group should produce a figure which is substantially 

greater than the Williams Conmittee's second projection of student numbers. 

The Williams Conmittee's second projection is presumably based on the same 

2 

population projections and somewhat similar assumptions. The Conmittee 



1. Educaticnt Training and Enploymnt, Vol. 1, p, 186, 

2, The Williams Conmittee's second projections of student numbers assume, 
inter alia, that the final year secondary school retention rate remains 
at the 1977 level of 35.3 per cent to 2001 and the proportion of students 
proceeding directly to university or CAE study remains at the 1977 level 
of 54,3 per cent. In effect these assumptions mean that the proportion 
of any school cohort proceeding to university and CAE is assumed to remain 
constant at the 1977 level (19.2 per cent) until 2001 with the projection 
reflecting demographic movements. The number of 'indirect' conmencers is 
assumed to grow with the population aged 20-40 years for the university 
sector snd at 1 per cent per annum over and above growth in the population 
aged 20-40 for the advanced education sector. See Educatiorit Training 

^ atid Employment t Vol.'l, p. 52. 

ERLC 
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has not been able to ascertain the reason for the difference between 
the Williams Committee's projections and the figures detailed in 
Table 4,6, It can, therefore, do no more than draw attention to the 
disparity between the two sets of figures. 

Population Growth Within the farth Metropolitan Area 

4.19 The future level of demand *for places dt the various higher education 
institutions in Western Australia will, to some extent, be influenced by 
shifts in the distribution of the population between metropolitan and 
country areas and changes frr the distribution of the population within 
the Perth metropolitan area, 

4.20 In 1976 some 70,1 per cent of the population of Western Australia resided 
within the Perth Statistical Division, According to the latest estimates 
produced by the State Treasury, this proportion is likely to increase to 
73,6 par cent in 1989, While it is difficult to draw any definitive 
conclusions from this trend* it seems likely that an increaselin the pro- 
portion of the population living within the metropolitan area may 

lead to some increase in demand for places at higher education institut- 
ions which are also located within the metropolitan area, 

4.21 The distribution of population within the metropolitan area is also 
influential in determining the demand for places at higher education 
institutions. The Perth metropolitan area is subdivided into five 
Statistical Sub-Divisions as detailed in Figure 4,1. Table 4,7 shows the 
geographic origin of students whose home residence was within the Perth 
metropolitan area and who were attending tlurdoch University or The Western 
Australian Institute of Technology in 1979 or The University of Western 
Australia in 1978, 
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PERTH STATISTICAL DIVISION - STATISTICAL 
SUB-OrVISIONS ANO LOCAL GOVERNMENT AREAS 



lEGENO 

Murdoch University 

1 Shirdol Bdy^water 

2 Town Ql Bass«n<)ean 

3 CiiyotSubiKO 
^ Ciiy q1 neoiands 

5 TOwnof CiaremCnt 

6 Town of Cott^ioe 

7 Shire ol PePP^rminl GrOve 
d Town of Mosman Park 
9 Town of EasI framantie 

10 Cily ol FremantJe 

11 City ot South Penh 




Staiisiicai Ojvision Boundary 
Staijstical Sub'OiviSion eot/nd^ry 
local Government Boundary j 



SOURCE: AUSTRALIAN BUREAU OF STATISTICS 
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FIG 4.1 
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TABLE 4,7 

GEOGRAPHIC CRIGIH*^^ OF STUDENTS WHOSE HOME RESIDENCE 
WAS IN THE PERTH METROPOLITAN AREA AND WHO WERE ATTEND- 
ING MURDOCH UNIVERSITY OR THE WESTERN AUSTRALIAN 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY IN 1979 OR THE UNIVERSITY OF 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA IN 1978 



Statistical 


Murdoch 


UWA 


WAIT 


Sub-Division 


% 


% 


% 


North Metropolitan 


12 


21 


20 


Central Metropolitan 


18 


38 


19 


East Metropolitan 


11 


12 


16 


South-East Metropolitan 


26 


15 


29 


South-West Metropolitan 


33 


14 


16 



Note: (a) 8ased on postcode of home residence. 



4.22 As Table 4.7 Indicates, Murdoch University relies heavily on the South- 
West and South-East Metropolitan Statistical Sub-Divisions for Its students. 
It seems likely, then, that population growth within these Sub-Divisions 
my be influential in determining levels of demand for places at Murdoch 

in the future. In this regard it seems likely that the regions which 
constitute the Perth metropolitan area will grow at somewhat different 
rates over the next twen^ years. 

4.23 The development of the Perth metropolitan area Is heavily Influenced by 
"The Corridor Plan for Perth" which was adopted by the Metropolitan Region 
Planning Authority In November 1970.^ The Corridor Plan was Intended to 
be a framework within which future regional and local growth could be 
Implemented and It still forms the basis of current official planning 

for the future development of the metropolitan area. 

4.24 The essential strategy of the Corridor Plan Is that future urban develop- 
ment win take place within the urban core and within four corridors 
radiating out from the colre, and that major sub-reg1oi.jl centres will be 
developed within each of the corridors. The four corridors He essent- 
ially within the four outer Statistical Sub-Olvlslons detailed In 
Figure 4.1, 
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3. The Corridor Plan for Perth, Report prepared for the Metropolitan Region 
Planning Authority, Perth: M.R.P.A., 1970. 

9^. 2o-, 
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4,25 One of the problems that arises in attempting to examine population trends 
in finer detail relates to^the inadequacy of available statistics. Neither 
the State Treasury nor the Australian Bureau of Statistics attenpts V> 
project population by Statistical Sub-Oivision or Local Government Area, 
However, a report which was published in January 1979 on the Armadale 
Sub-Regional Centre^ contains projections of the population by Local 
Government Area Group for the Perth Metropolitan Area up to the year 2001. 
These projections are detailed in Table 4.8 and are shown graphically in 
Figure 4,2, 



TABLE 4,8 



,(a) 



POPULATION OISTRIBUTION BY LOCAL GOVERN^€NT AREA GROUP 
PERTH METROPOLITAN AREA. ESTIMATEO 1971 ANO 1976. PROJECTEO 

1981 - 2001 



(b) 



L,G,A. GROUP 


1971 


1976 


1981 


1986 


1991 


1996 


2001 


North 


299 775 


340 276 


391 500 


452 400 


523 000 


605 200 


700 400 


South 


,135 180 


144 709 


163 100 


186 100 


213 700 


243 000 


279 100 


East 


101 683 


119 929 


140 000 


164 500 


192 400 


224 600 


262 200 


South-East 


166 561 


200 584 


236 800 


279 200 


328 100 


384 000 


450 000 


Total 


703 199 


805 489 


932 200 


1 082 200 


1 257 200 


1 458 400 


1 691 700 



Source: Armadale Sub-Regional Centre Report* 

Notes: (a) The L*G*A* Groups are made up as follows - 

North - North Metropolitan and Central Metropolitan 

Statistical Sub-Oivisions excluding that part of 
the City of Perth which is south of the Swan River* 

South - South-West Metropolitan Statistical Sub-Oivision* 

East - East Metropolitan Statistical Sub-Oivision 

South-East - South-East Metropolitan Statistical Sub- 
Oivision and that part of the CUy of Perth 
which is south of the Swan River* 

(b) Assumes net migration of 16 OOO a year* 



4* Armadale Sti>-^Regional Centre, Report prepared for the Metropolitan Region 
Planning Authority in association with and on behalf of the Government 
of Western Australia and the Shire of Armadale-Kelmscott by Parry and 
Rosenthal in association with Planning Collaborative and Uloth and 
Associates* Perth: M*R*P*A.* 1979* 

ERIC ^Oi 
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PERTH METROPOLITAN REGION — POPULATION 
TRENDS AND PROJECTIONS BY LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
AREA GROUP, 1961-2001 



eooi- 




1961 1906 1971 1976 



1961 
YEAR 



1986 1991 1996 2C 



SOURCE: ARMADALE SUB-REGtONAL CENTRE REPORT 



FIG 4.2 
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4.26 Some caution must be exercised in interpreting these projections as they 
are based on somewhat more optimistic assumptions than those on which the 
Australian Bureau of Statistics projections are based. Thay do, however, 
serve to highlight the fact that the rate of development in the North 
Metropolitan and South-Fast Metropolitan Statistical Sub-Divisions is 
likely to proceed at a faster rate than the rate of development in the 
East Metropolitan and South-West Metropolitan Statistical Sub-Divisions 
and that there is likely to be a substantial increase in population within 
the metropolitan area by the turn of the century. 

Committee Observations 

4.27 On the basis of the assumptions listed in paragraph 4.15 of this 
Chapter regarding participation rates, population growth and the 
availability of resources, it could be expected that there will be 
increases in university and advanced education enrolmnts 

in Western Australia over the period 1979 to 2001, By 1984 there 
could be 2 120 additional students comprising 1 020 in the university 
sector and 1 100 in the advanced education sector. By 1991 there 
could be 5 441 additional students {2 312 in the university sector 
and 3 129 in the advanced education sector) and by 2001 there could 
be 7 408 additional students (3 077 in the university sector and 4 331 
in the advanced education sector). These projections of additional 
student numbers are supported to some extent by independent projections 
of enrolments in Years 10, 11 and 12 in secondary schools in Western 
Australia over the period 1978 to 1989 (seeparajjraph ^-10), 

4.28 It needs to be borne in mind that the Cormrittee^s projections of 
additional students are based on assumptions which may or may not 
turn out to be appropriate. The coimnunity's propensity to participate 
in either or both of university and advanced education may exceed or 
fall short of the assuired rates. Indeed there does seem to be some 
evidence to suggest that, across Australia, there is a slackening in 
the demand for university education, while in Western Australia the 
evidence seems to suggest a somewhat higher level of deman^ for 
advanced education than for university education. In addition, delib- 
erate action at the State and/or Commonwealth levels could result in 
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changes in either or both the university and advanced education parti- 
cipation rates. The population projections on which the Committee has 
based its analysis incorporate relatively substantial increases in the 
17 to 29 year ?ge group in Western Australia. It needs to be emphasis- 
ed that the projections for the 17 to 29 year age group up to the year 
2001 will not be altered greatly by changes in fertility or mortality 
rates that might occur over the period. They would, however, be some- 
what more sensitive to variations from the assumed levels of overseas 
and interstate migration. It is difficult to predict whether addit- 
ional resources will be made available to provide for the additional 

5 

students projected. It Is anticipated that Western Australia will 
grow at a much faster rate than the rest of Australia and, accordingly, 
couM expect to be provided with some additional resources. On the 
other hand, participation In higher education In Western Australia is 
already at a high level compared with the rest of Australia, and It 
could be argued that resources should not be provided to meet addit- 
ional demand. The Cormrittee believes, however, that the projections 
of additional higher education students detailed in this chapter 
provide a reasonable basis for its analysis of potential changes. 

4.29 At present, Mux^oah University reliee heavily an the South-West and 
SouthSast Metropolitan Statistical Sub-Hvisions for its students. 
While it is likely that there will be significant population growth In 
these two Sub-Divisions over the next twenty years, substantial popu- 
lation growth will also take place In the North Metropolitan Statist- 
ical Sub-Division which, at present, provides relatively few of 
Murdoch's students. Murdoch University may, however, become more 
accessible to students residing in the North Metropolitan Statistical 
Sub-Division when the Kwinana Freeway is extended to South Street in 
the early eighties. Details of this extension are ,own in Figure 2*1. 



5. There Is some preliminary evidence that, for the university system as 
a whole, decreased levels of funds are likely In the 1982-84 
triennium, and perhaps beyond. 
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4»26 Some caution must be exercised in interpreting these projections as they 
are based on somewhat more optimistic assumptions than those on which the 
Australian Bureau of Statistics projections are based. They do, however, 
serve to highlight the fact that the rate of development in the North 
Metropolitan and South-East Metropolitan Statistical Sub-Divisions is 
likely to proceed at a faster rate than the rate of development in the 
East Metropolita^i and South-West Metropolitan Statistical Sub-Divisions 
and that there is likely to be a substantial increase in population within 
the metropolitan area by the turn of the century* 

Committee Observations 

4.27 On the basis of the assumptions listed in paragraph 4J5 of this 
Chapter regarding participation rates, population growth and the 
availability of resources, it could be expected that there will be 
inoreases in university and advanced education entolmntQ 
in Western Australia over the period 1979 to 2001- By 1984 there 
could be 2 120 additional students comprising 1 020 in the university 
sector and 1 100 in the advanced education sector* By 1991 there 
Could be 5 441 additional students (2 312 in the university sector 
and 3 129 in the advanced education sector) and by 2001 there could 
be 7 408 additional students (3 077 in the university sector and 4 331 
in the advanced education sector)- These projections of additional 
student numbers are supported to some extent by independent projections 
of enrolments in Years 10, 11 and 12 in secondary schools in Western 
Australia over the period 1978 to 1989 (seeparagraph 4.10). 

4*28 It needs to be borne in mind that the ^Committee^s projections of 
additional students are based on asstffnptions which may or may not 
turn out to be expropriate. The community's propensity to participate 
in either or both of university and advanced education may exceed or 
fall short of the assumed rates. Indeed there does seem to be some 
evidence to suggest that, across Australia, there 1s a slackening in 
the demand for university education, while in Western Australia the 
evidence seems to suggest a somewhat higher level of demand for 
advanced education than for university education. In addition, delib- 
erate action at the State and/or Commonwealth levels could result in 
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changes in either*or both the university and advanced education parti- 
cipation rates. The population projections on which the Cofnmittee has 
based its analysis incorporate relatively substantial increases in the 
17 to 29 year age group in Western Australia. It needs to be emphasis- 
ed that the projections for the 17 to 29 year age group up to the year 
2001 will not be altered greatly by changes in fertility or rnortality 
rates that might occur over the period. They would, however, be some- 
what more sensitive to variations from^the assumed levels of overseas 
and interstate migration. It is difficult to predict whether addit- 
ional resources will be made available to provide for the additional 

5 

students projected. It is anticipated that Western Australia will 
grow at a much faster rate than the rest of Australia and, accordingly, 
could expect to be provided with some additional resources. On the 
other hand, participation in higher education in Western Australia is 
already at a high level compared with the rest of Australia, and it 
could be argued that resources should not be provided to meet addit- 
ional demarid. The Committee believes, however, that the projections 
of additional higher education students detailed in this chapter 
provide a reasonable basis for its analysis of potential changes. 

4.29 At present, Murdoch Vnimvsity mlieB heavily on the South-West ccnd 
South-EoBt Metropolitan StatistiiXLl Stib'Divisions for its students* 
While it is likely that there will be significant population growth in 
these two Sub-Divisions over the next twenty years, substantial popu- 
lation growth will also take place in the North Metropolitan Statist- 
ical Sub-Division vihich, at present, provides relatively few of 
Murdoch's students* Murdoch University may, however, becoine more 
accessible to students residing in the North Metropolitan Statistical 
Sub-Division when the Kwinana Freeway is extended to South Street in 
the early eighties* Details of this extension are shown in Figure 2J* 



5. There is some preliminary evidence that, for the university system as 
a whole, decreased levels of funds are likely in the 1982-84 
triennium, and perhaps beyond. 
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4.30 To s-mmrise it seems to the Conmittee that - 

(a) The population of Western Australia, and the 17 to 29 year dgf* 
cohort will grow more^ rapidly than those for the rast of 
Australia. 

(b) Western Australia, has a relatively low participation rate in 
university education, but a high participation rate In advanced 
education. 

(c) By the year 2001, assuming growth in population in Uie State of 
sorne 608 000 and continuation of the sarne participation rates, 
there could be about 3 OQO additional university students and 
about 4 OOC additional advanced education students. The level of 
enrolrnents achieved will be dependent on the availability of 
additional resources for higher education. 

(d) Considerable population growth Is expected in the Southern ^rea 
of Perth, a "natural catchrnent area" for Murdoch; this growth 
win, however, follow an even greater growth in the Northern 
suburbs of Perth. 
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CHAPTER 5 * 

MURDOCH UNIVERSITY - THE PRESENT POSITION 
ANO PROSPECTS FOR GROWTH 

5.1 The Comnittee considers that the most important features of Murdoch 
University's development between 1975 and 1979 are the steady general 
increase in enrolments until 1979, the cessation of growth in 1979, the 
unusual pattern of undergraduate enrolments and the strength of its 
research and postgraduate training activities, in the Committee's judgment 
these various features exhibit both the strengths and weaknesses of the 
University at present* 

Murdoch's Strengths 

b.2 Murdoch University has grown considerably since it accepted Its first 
intake of undergraduate students In 1975 and growth was sustained over 
the period 1975 to I978» There has been a downturn in both comnencing 
and total other than higher degree students in 1979, but most other 
Australian universities experienced similar setbacks in enrolments* 
Indeed, Murdoch's shortfall below the minimum of the agreed target range 
was less than that of eight other universities* 

5»3 Within the general growth in enrolments, Murdoch University's under- 
graduate programmes have met with varying degrees of success. The 
progranmes offered in the Biological Science area (Biology, Environmental 
Science, Population and World Resources and Veterinary Studies) have been 
strongly attractive to students so that undergraduate enrolments in these 
programnes now constitute some 32 per cent of all undergraduate enrol- 
ments. The strength of Murdoch's undergraduate programnes in the 
Biological Sciences is complemented by the extensive postgraduate study 
and research activities being undertaken In these areas (see paragraphs 
5.8 and 5.9) and, in the Committee's opinion, the Biological Science 
group Is the major academic strength of the University. 

5.4 Other areas of relative strength at the undergraduate level are Education, 
Psychology, History, Social and Political Theory and Comparative Litera- 
ture. Enrolments In Part II programmes in all of these disciplines have 
now reached reasonably substantial proportions and staffing levels, 
while still very small In some areas, appear to be adequate to provide for 
at least the basic requirements of the disciplines. 
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4.30 To emmriee it seems to the Committee that - 

(a) The population of Western Australia^ and the 17 to 29 year age 
cohort will grow more rapidly than those for the rest of 
Australia. 

(b) Western Australia has a relatively low participation rate in 
university education^ but a high participation rate in advanced 
education. 

(c) By the year 2001* assuming growth in population in the State of 
sorne 608 000 and continuation of the sane participation rates* 
there could be about 3 000 additional university students and 
about 4 000 additional advanced education students. The level of 
enrolments achieved will be dependent on the availability of 
additional resources for higher education. 

(d) Considerable population growth is expected in the Southern area 
of Perth* a "natural catchment area" for Murdoch; this growth 
will* however* follow an even greater growth in the Northern 
suburbs of Perth. 
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CHAPTER 5 



MURDOCH UNIVERSITY - THE PRESENT POSITION 
AND PROSPECTS FOR GROWTH 

5*1 The Comittee considers that the most important features of Murdoch 
University's development between 1975 and 1979 are the steady general 
increase in enrolments until 1979* the cessation of growth in 1979* the 
unusual pattern of undergraduate enrolments and the strength of its 
research and postgraduate training activities. In the Conmittee's judgment 
these various features exhibit both the strengths and weaknesses of the 
University at present* 

Murdoch's Strengths 

b*2 Murdoch University has grown considerably since it accepted its first 
intake of undergraduate students in 1975 and growth was sustained over 
the period 1975 to 1978* There has been a downturn in both comnencing 
and total other than higher degree students in 1979* but most other 
Australian universities experienced similar setbacks in enrolments* 
Indeed* Murdoch's shortfall below the minimum of the agreed target range 
was less than that of eight other universities* 

b*3 Within the general growth in enrolments* Murdoch University's under- 
graduate programmes have met with varying degrees of success* The 
programmes offered in the Biological Science area (Biology* Environmental 
Science* Population and World Resources and Veterinary Studies) have been 
strongly attractive to students so that undergraduate enrolments In these 
programmes now constitute some 32 per cent of all undergraduate enrol- 
ments* The strength of Murdoch's undergraduate programmes in the 
Biological Sciences is complemented by the extensive postgraduate study 
and research activities being undertaken in these areas (see paragraphs 
5*8 and 5*9) and* in the Cwnmittee^s opinion* the Biological Science 
group Is the major academic strength of the University* 

5*4 Other areas of relative strength at the undergraduate level are Education* 
Psychology* History* Social and Political Theory and Comparative Litera- 
ture* Enrolments in Part II programmes in all of these disciplines have 
now reached reasonably substantial proportions and staffing levels* 
while still very small In some areas* appear to be adequate to provide for 
at least the basic requirements of the disciplines. 
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5*5 Murdoch University's external studies prograrmies have also met with 
success. Student demand {both within Perth and in rural areas) appears 
to have been sustained and a large proportion (some 75 per cent) of the 
University's undergraduate progranmes is now available on an external 
basis. 

5.6 The University has developed considerable strength in postgraduate train- 
ing and research. This is apparent from examining the numbers of post- 
graduate students, the value of outside research funds attracted, and 
the volume of staff publications (see paragraphs 3*22 and 3*23)* 

6.7 Murdoch has a strong postgraduate school* Higher degree student load now 
constitutes 13.2 per cent of total student load, and the Committee under- 
stands that higher degree enrolments would be greater but for the limits 
imposed by the Universities Council, In addition to the research higher 
degrees which are available in all "fields of study, the University has 
successfully mounted ccursework Master's degree progranmes in Applied 
Psychology, Education and Environmental Science* 

5.B The University has been remarkably successful in attracting outside research 
funds and its output of publications is impressive* While it has to be 
recognised that it is easier to obtain research funds in some areas than 
in others, the Committee notes that the Biological Sciences (Environmental 
and Life Sciences and Veterinary Studies) have been by far the most 
successful in attracting research funds, followed by Mathematics and the 
Physical Sciences (primarily the Mineral Chemistry Research Unit), Social 
Inquiry and Education* 

5.9 On the basis of postgraduate student numbers, outside research fund;; 
attracted, and staff publications, a number of areas of special research 
excellence can be identified. Within the Biological Sciences there are 
vigorous research prograiimes on Fish and Estuarine Siology, Plant- 
Microbe Interactions, Pollution and Jifasje JJjan^^ ^ 

Studies, Trace Element Studies and Farm Animal Health; in Education, 
Curriculum Development! in Mathematical and Physical Sciences, Mineral 
Chemistry; in Human Cotwnunication and Social Inquiry, Southeast Asian 
Studies; and in Social Inquiry, Psychology of the Ageing* The University 
has indicated that it believes that significant research is also being 
undertaken in Australian Studies, Comparative Medicine, Educational Policy, 
Evaluation Studies, Surface Physncs and Women's Studies. 

2li 
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Issues of Concern 

5J0 While the Conrimittee's analysis has identified a number of areas of 

strength it Murdoch, it has also identified a number of issues v/hich are 
of cor^erft. Firstly* the proportion of first preference applications 
for undergraduate places at the University, and the number of school- 
leavers entering the University, has fallen consistently since the 
University opened and the number of "new other than higher degree" 
students has fallen from a maximum of 687 EFTS in 1976 to 640 EFTS in 
1977 and then to 524 EFTS in 1979. These trends, together with the fact 
that the University has not been able to achieve its minimum student 
load target figure in 1979, suggest that Murdoch is, perhaps, not as 
attractive to the majority of students as some of the other institutions 
in Western Australia which have been able to meet their target figures 
and enrol greater proportions of full time students. 

S.ll The Committee also believes that the pattern of enrolments at Murdoch 
University gives grounds for concern. While it recognises the need to 
cater adequately for mature age and for part time and external students, 
the Conmittee believes that there is a need to maintain a reasonable 
balance between the numbers of these students, and of school leavers and 
full time students. In particular, it believes that an important 
responsibility of universities is the shaping of the intellectual and 
cognitive skills of young people within an environment of scholarship and 
research, a view which is shared by the University itself. At present, 
Murdoch University enrols a higher than average proportion of mature age 
students and a lower than average proportion of school leavers* While 
the proportion of part time students at Murdoch is a little lower than 
the Australian average, the proportion of part time and external 
students (55 per cent in 1979) is substantially more than the Australian 
average, which was 37 per cent in 1978. Because of this unusual enrolment 



pattern, rel atively few studentS -JLiJ:eiKt-4he-4MTvervllV during the day and 

— tReXommittee doubts whether it has been possible to attain that 

"critical mass" of students which is necessary for effective peer group 
and staff interaction. la this regard, the Committee is concerned that 
the proportion of school leavers admitted to the University in 1979 was 
substantial]/ lower than the proportion that obtained during the first few 
years of the University's existence. 

5.12 While some of Murdoch's undergraduate programmes have been quite 
successful in attracting undergraduate students, others are still 

O 2' ^ 
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5.5 Murdoch University's external studies pr„g«s have also „t with 
success student de^nd (both within Perth and in rural areas) appears 

0 have been sustained and a large proportion (son,e 76 per cent) of the 
U-yersnys undergraduate progra^es is now available on an exterla, 
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5.6 The Unive^ity has developed considerable st,^ngth in postgraduate train 
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raduate stu ents, the value of outside ^.search funds attracted, and 
tte volu« Of staff publications (see paragraphs 3.22 and 3.23). 

6.7 Murdoch has a strong postgraduate school. Higher degree student load now 
c ns mutes i3.2 per cent of total student load, and the C«™ittee under! 
stands t at higher degree enrolments would be greater but for the lin,its 
imposed by the Universities C«,ncil. In addition to the research higher 
degrees „h,ch are available in all fields of study, the University has 
successfully mounted coursework Master's degree programnes in Applied 
Psychology, Education and Environmental Science. 
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funds and ,ts output of publications is'lnipressive. while it has to be 
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in others the Co-ittee notes that the Biological Sciences (Environmental 
ano Life Sciences and Veterinary Studies) have been by far the most ^ 

successful in attracting research funds, followed by Mathematics and the'^ 

Physical Sciences (primarily the Mineral Chemistry Research Unit). Social 
Inquiry and Education. 

5.9 On the basis of postgraduate student numbers, outside research funds 
attractea, and s.taff publications, a nun*er of areas of special research 

^'"^^"^^ ll e nt i f io d . WH Ii i n the B i ological Sciences there are 

vigorous research programmes on Fish and EstuaHne Biology. Plant- 
Microbe Interactions, Pollution and Waste Management, Reproductive 
Studies, Trace Element Studies and Farm Animal Health; in Education, 
Curriculum Development; in Mathematical and Physical Sciences, Mineral 
Chemistry; in Human Communication and Social Inquiry, Southeast Asian 
Studies; and in Social Inquiry, Psychology of the Ageing. The University 
has indicated that it believes that significant research Is also being 
undertaken In Australian Studies. Comparative Medicine. Educational Policy 
Evaluation studies, surface Physics and women's Studies. 
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Issues of Concern 

5,10 While the Committee's analysis has Identified a number of areas of 

strength at Murdoch, it has also identified a numb^er of issues which are 
of concern. Firstly, the proportion of first pre'ference applications 
for undergraduate places at the University, and the number of school 
leavers entering the University, has fallen consistently since the 
University opened and the number of "new other than higher degree" 
students has fallen from a maximum of 687 EFTS in 1976 to 640 EFTS in 
1977 and then to 524 EFTS in 1979. These trends, together with the fact 
that the University has not been able to achieve its minimum student 
load target figure in 1979, suggest that Murdoch is, perhaps, not as 
attractive to the majority of students as some of the other institutions 
in Western Australia which have been able to meet their target figures 
and enrol greater proportions of full time students. 

5*11 The Comnittee also believes that the pattern of enrolinents at Murdoch 
University gives grounds for concern. While it recognises the need to 
cater adequately for mature age and for part time and external students, 
the Coimiittee believes that there is a need to maintain ^ reasonable 
balance between the numbers of these students, and of school leavers and 
full time students. In particular, it believes that an important 
responsibility of universities is the shaping of the intellectual and 
cognitive skills of young people within an environment of scholarship and 
research, a view which is shared by the University itself. At present, 
Murdoch University enrols a higher than average proportion of mature age 
students and a lower than average proportion of school leavers. While 
the proportion of part time students at Murdoch is a little lower than 
the Australian average, the proportion of part time and external 
students (55 pe r cent in 1979) is subgtan tlall y m r^Tgi^han^thA^iiQ-fa^A^l^fm — 
average, which was 37 per cent in 197?. Because of this unusual enrolment 
pattern, relatively few students attend the University during the day and 
the Committee doubts whether It has been possible to attain that 
"critical mass" of students which is necessary for effective peer group 
and staff interaction. In this regard, the Committee is concerned that 
the proportion of school leavers admitted to the University in 1979 was 
substantially lower than the proportion that obtained during the first few 
years of the University's existence* 

5.12 While some of Murdoch^s undergraduate p>^ograninies have been quite 
successful in attracting undergraduate students, others are still 
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relativelj/ underdeveloped. Part II progranme enrolments in Comnunicat- 
ion Studies, Chinese Studies* Southeast Asian Studies, Economics, 
Chemisti^/Hlneral Science, Mathematics and Physics are relatively small 
and staffing in these areas is limited. The Committee is concerned that 
it has not been possible to develop programmes with reasonably large en- 
rolments in these areas, some of which are basic and essential fields of 
university study. It is also concerned that even In some of the pro- 
grammes somewhat better developed In terms of student and staff numbers, 
it appears that It has not always been possible for the University to 
offer courses in a number of basic fields of study. In this regard, the 
Committee is of the view that it is essential for universities to 
offer, and to attract students into, courses in the Humanities and the 
Social and Natural Sciences which provide the basis for the subsequent 
application of knowledge In the kinds of inter-disciplinary studies in 
which Murdoch University is particularly interested. In most areas the 
University appears to have focussed rather mo»^ on current issues and 
has emphasised problem solving and inter-disciplinary work as the boBie 
for the educational programmes. In consequence, the available resources 
have been applied in such a way as to severely limit the numbers of 
staff able to provide teaching prograimies in the disciplines on which 
the inter-disciplinary work necessarily depends. This situation is 
particularly serious tiou^ as it seems clear that, like all universities, 
Murdoch University cannot anticipate any significant Increase in funding 
in the foreseeable future (see paragraph 4.28). 

5.13 The relatively small size of the undergraduate student body at Murdoch 
University inevitably results in very small numbers of able students in 
the later years of academic programmes. This Is a serious disability to 

the^-academtc-WenirfnnrnJnl^^^ contribute greatly 

to the educational vitality of the University (especially to its honours 
programmes) and provide the basis on which postgraduate studies can be 
built. 

5.14 It has been suggested to the Committee that Murdoch University's apparent 
limited attractiveness to undergraduate students, especially school 
leavers, has resulted. In part, from its public image. A number of 
submissions has put the view that the University has created the impres- 
sion that it -fs quite different from other universities, particularly 
The University of Western Australia, and that many employers, parents 
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and upper school students believe that the University*s courses are not 
a particularly good preparation for employment. It is inevitable that a 
new university will take time to establish itself in the community and 
prove to employers, parents and school students that its courses are 
relevant and of high standard and, as has been pointed out to the 
Committee, it is ultimately the quality of the graduates that will prove 
the worth of the institution* 

5.15 At this stage, however, it does seem to the Committee that the Univer- 
sity's public image is such that many students do not perceive it as an 
attractive alternative to other institutions of higher education. This 
is borne out to some extent by the declining proportion of first prefer- 
errce applications for places at Wurdoch vis-d-vis' the other rnstituitons. 

Prospects for Growth Within the Higher Education System in 
Western Australia 

5.16 As mentioned previously, the projections of the increase in numbers in 

the 17 to 29 year age group in Western Australia suggest that there is 

a potential for some increase in both university and advanced education 

enrolments over the period 1979 to 2001 and, indeed, in the shorter 

term, provided that participation rates^ remain at the levels projected 

for 1981- On the assumption that each additional enrolment will 

2 

generate about three-quarters of a WSU, student load in the university 
sector-Could_ increase by ^ome 375 WSU's between 1979 and 1981, by an 
additional 400 WSU's between 1981 and 1984, and by a further 1 525 
WSU's between 1984 and 2001* Under the same assumptions, student load 
in the advanced education sector could increase by 200 WSU's between 
1979 and 1981 b v__an_addT tionaL £25. WSa'j5^between_19aLiind 19fi4.,. .flnd-by— 
a further 2 425 WSU's between 1984 and 2001 » The relatively small in- 
crease in advanced education WSU*s over the period 1979 to 1981 results 



For definition see Notes on Statistics* 

2* At present Murdoch University's student load is about three-quarters 
of its total enrolment while The University of Western Australia's 
student load is about 0»85 of its total enrolment* It is not 
possible to get a comparable figure for the advanced education sector 
as student load is not measured in terms of WSU's* It seems likely, 
however, that the figure would be in the region of three-quarters as 
the advanced education institutions in Western Australia enrol about 
the same proportion of full time students as Murdoch University* 
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from the assumption that the advanced education participation rate will 
fall from 6.7 per cent in 1979 to 6.6 per cent in 1981 in accordance 
with planned student load target figures. 

5j7 TO sum up, these projections suggest that the increase to the year 2001 
in potential higher education student load in Western Australia could be 
2 300 WSU*s in the university sector and 3 250 WSU*s in the advanced 
education sector. The implications of this potential growth for Murdoch 
University are discussed in the following paragraphs. 

5.18 Student load at The University of Western Australia is* at present, a 
little under the minimm student load target figure which is 8 575 for 
1979 and for the remainder of the 1979-81 tnennium. The maximm 
student load target figure for The University of Western Australia for 
each year of the 1979-81 triennium is 8 725 WSU's and, accordingly, the 
University could increase its student load by some 200 WSU's and remain 
within its target figures. Accordingly, the potential increases of 
student load in the university sector may not result in corresponding 
increases in student load at Murdoch University. In addition, Murdoch 
University at present offers a much more limited range of courses, 
especially in the professional and vocational areas, than The University 
of Western Australia and it is somewhat more isolated in geographic 
terms. Consequently the Comittee considers it unlikely that all of 
the students unable to obtain entry to specific courses at The Univers- 
ity of Western Australia over the next few years will look to Murdoch 
University as an alternative. 

3^_Jlssuming-J:ha±JDieUJnlvers4-ty-^^ 

load up to the maxima of the agreed target range by 1981 and then 
remains at that level, and that only two-thirds of the remaining 
potential pool of additional university students would wish to enrol at 
Murdoch University, then student load at Murdoch University coyld 



3. The assumptions that two-thirds of the remaining potential pool of 
additional university students and one-half of the remaining potential 
pool of additional advanced education students would wish to enrol at 
Murdoch University are not based on any detailed analysis of likely 
trends. They are simply the Committee's "best guess" of what might 
occur given that there are substantial perceived and actual differences 
both between Murdoch University and the other higher education 
institutions and between i;n1vers1ty education and advanced education. 
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inci^edse by i25WSU's between 1979 and 1981, by 375 WSU's between 1979 
and 1984 and by 1 400 WSU's between 1979 and 2001* 

5.20 It needs to be recognised, of course, that the potential growth in 
student load at Murdoch University could be increased significantly 

if some of the projected growth in student load in the advanced educat- 
ion sector were diverted to the university sector. On the basis of 
present planning, the enrolment targets set for the advanced education 
sector for 1981 allow for an increase of som 230 students over the 1979 
levels. Further, colleges of advanced education in Western Australia 
may e:<ceed their enrolment targets by up to one per cent of their total 
stu(lent load. In addition, it needs to be borne in mind that it is 
highly unlikely that all of the students who are unable to obtain entry 
to specific courses at The Western Australian Institute of Technology or 
the Colleges would look to Murdoch Universiry, or any university in 
fact, as an alternative. 

5.21 Assuming that The Western Australian Institute of Technology and the 
Colleges exceed their 1981 student load target figures by one per cent, 
and then remain at that level* and that only one-halj^ of the remaining 
potential pool of additional advanced education students would wish to 
enrol at Murdoch University, then student load at Murdoch University 
could increase by an additional 250 WSU's between 1979 and 1984 and by 
an additional 1 450 WSU's between 1979 and 2001. 

5.22 It should be noted, however, that if The Western Australian Institute 

* of Technology and the Colleges exceed their student load targets by one 
per cent in 1981, then student load in the advanced educatioii„sector ^ 
wbTI^'^cee3ritlfie projected potential pool of advanced education students 
by some 120 WSU's in 1981. In these circumstances, the colleges of 
advanced education may attract potential students from the university 
pool . 



4. See footnote 3. 
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5.23 To sum up» it appears that» on the assumptions detailed 1n the preced* 
ing paragraphs, there is only a limited potential for increasing student 
load at Murdoch University over the period 1979 to 198K However, if 
enrolment growth at other institutions is t-estricted* then the upper ; 
limits to growth in student load at Murdoch University would be 625 
WSU's {375 from the university pool and 250 from the advanced education 
pool) over the period 1979 to 1984; and 2 850 WSU's {1 400 from the 
university pool and 1 450 from the advanced education pool) over the 
period 1979-200K The calculations on which these figures are based 

are detailed in Table 5 J below. 

Conclusion 

5.24 The Committee's terms of reference require it to make recommendations 
as to the future development of Murdoch University having regard to the 
Government of Western Australia's commitment to its retention as a sep- 
arate institution. The Committee believes that the University is making 
a distinctive contribution to university work in Western Australia, 
While the University has developed significant strengths in the 8iolog- 
ical Sciences generally^ in postgraduate training and research, and in a 
number of other areas, it Is also faced with a number of problems that 
are basically educational rather than economic, 

5.25 In particular, the University has been unable to attract reasonable nun*- 
ers of appropriately qualified students in soiiie basic areas of activity 
(such as Mathematics and the Physical Sciences), In addition, because of 
limited enrolments and numbers of staff it has not developed an adequate 
range of basic courses in a number of fields in the Humanities and Social 
Sciences (such as Asian Studies and Philosophy) and has only developed a 
minimum range of courses in some other fields. The proportion of first 

, preference applications for places at Murdoch University has fallen from 
14 per cent in 1976 to 9 per cent in 1979, and there was a substantial 
reduction in the number of equivalent full time new students enrolling 
for undergraduate courses in 1979. m»c number of school leavers entering 
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TABLE 5.1 

UPPER LIMITS TO GROWTH IN STUDENT LOAD, 
MURDOCH UNIVERSin, 1979-2001 







Projected Growth 






University 
Sector 

i 


Advanced 
Education 
Sector 


Higher 
Education 




1 

1 to 1984 to 2001 


to 1984jto 2001 


to 19841 to 2001 


Potential Additional 
cnro Mitel) td\° / 


i 

( 


! 

. 1 100 


4 331 


0 ion 7 Af\0 


Projected Additional 
Student Load (WSU*s)(b) 


1 775 2 300 


825 


3 250 


■ 1 600 5 550 


[ StudHTTt toad (WSU^s) 
i Corrected for Potential 

Growth Within Approved 
'Targets at Otht^f* 

Institutions(c) 


i 

1 

' 575 2 100 


I 
r 

1 

i 

500 ■ 2 925 

: 1 

X 


1 075 ; 5 025 

J 

1 

i 


\ Projected Student Load 
' Growth at Murdoch 
Universi ty(<') 


375 1 400 


250 


! 1 450 


625 , 2 850 

1 

1 



(a) Sased on projected increases in the 17 to 29 year age group (an 
increase of about 23 000 between 1979 and 1984 and about 72 000 
between 1979 and 2001), the participation rates planned for 1981 
(4.2 for university education and 6*6 for advanced education), 
and existing enrolment levels (12 000 in university education and 
19 361 in advanced education). See also Tables 4.5 and 4*6* 

(b) Assumes that student load Is about three-quarters the size of 
total enrolments* 

(c) Assumes that student load at The University of Western Australia 
win increase from 8 529 WSU's In 1979 to 8 725 WSU's (the 
maxinuim of the agreed range) and that student load In the 
advanced education sector will increase from an estimated 14 250 
WSU's in 1979 to 14 838 WSU's (the estimated naximum of the 
range that has beeiT agreed on for 1981). 

(d) Assumes that two-thirds of the remaining potential pool of 
additional university students and one-haU of the remaining 
potential pool of additional advanced education students will 
wish to enrol for courses at Murdoch University* 



9 ^ 



Notes: 
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undergraduate courses at Murdoch has remained at a relatively low level 
(about 19 per cent of all students conmencing undergraduate courses at 
Murdoch in 1979) while the number of mature age and of part time and 
external students has remained at a relatively high level* This pattern 
of enrolments produces a very small full time student population on 
campus which, in the Committee's opinion, has made and will continue to 
make it difficult to attain a "critical mass" of students which Is 
necessary for effective peer group and staff -student interaction* In 
addition, the relatively small size of the full time undergraduate stu- 
dent body will make it difficult to develop vigorous honours progrr;rnies 
able to round out the undergraduate courses and to support the post- 
graduate training activities of the University. It appears that lack 
of public awareness of what the University has to offer may have worked 
against it from the point of view of attracting students into under- 
graduate courses* 

5*26 The Comnittee Is of the view that some of Murdoch's present difficulties 
might be alleviated by a modest growth in student load, a view which is 
shared by the University itself. In its submission to the Comnittee the 
University stated - 

yhile ve are of a mnd to agree that *'$mll is beautiful"^ we 
ave oonsoiouQ that^ in the difficult economic context of our time^ 
we are a little too small at present. In strictly educational 
terms thei>e are areas i^ which we feel the need to expand ottr 
capacity in order to achieve a better academic balance. In ^ 
economic terms^ we are not o';^jrating in some areas at the kind 
of level which has apparently become acceptable as 'liable'' in 
overall national University parlance. Oitr basic need^ therefore^ 
is to find ways of ensuring modesty balanced growth over the next 
decade^ growth which would enable us to keep up our entry standards^ 
assure balance betDeen teaching and research and between disciplinary 
areast and^ above alU allow and encourage us to aim consistently for 
first class academic status* 

5.27 In addition to helping to solve Murdoch's educational difficulties, growth 
of student numbers in disciplines of relatively low cost could also 
reduce average costs per student which are relatively high due to the 
presence of the Veterinary School and to relatively low total student 
numbers. Growth would also lead to an increased utilisation of Murdoch's 
physical plant which, at present, is operating significantly below 
capacity. 
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5*28 On the basis of the info^ation available to it, the Comnittee's pro- 
jections suggest that there may be significant increases in student 
load in the university and advanced education sectors in Western 
Australia in both the medium term and up to the year 2001. However, 
only time will tell whether the population projections and participat- 
ion rates on which the Comnittee has based its analysis are appropriate* 

5.29 In any event, it is difficult to assess the impact of growth in the 
pool of potential higher education students on student numbers at 
Murdoch* For one thing, it is difficult for the Committee to antici- 
pate the levels of growth and the nature of developments that moy take 
place at other higher education institutions over the next few years* 
Similarly, the extent to which Murdoch University will be able to over- 
come the disadvantages associated with factors such as its limited 
range of courses, the lack of awareness of its public image, and its 
location will only become known over time* If growth in enrolments at 
other institutions is restricted and if two-thirds of the students in 
the pool of additional university students and one-half of the students 
in the pool of additional advanced education students wish to enrol at 
Murdoch University, then student load at Murdoch University could 
increase by 625 WSU's (to a total of 2 375 WSU's) by 1984 and by 2 850 
WSU's (to a total of 4 600 WSU's) by 2001* 

5.30 In the Committee's view there can be no certainty that, without posi- 
tive action to assist it, Murdoch University will benefit substantially 
from these potential Increases in enrolments* In these circumstances, 
the Coffinlttee Is drawn to the conclusion that the difficulties facing 
the Universi^ty at present will not be resolved simply through the 
passage of time and that^ accordingly, there Is a need to take action 
to ensure that the University can continue to grow and develop* The 
Committee's recommendations for action are contained in the following 
chapter* 



CHAPTER 6 



THE TERMS OF REFERENCE AND THE COMMITTEE'S RECOMMENOATIONS 



tSeneral Considerations 

6,1 The Comnittee's terms of reference require it to make reconwiendations as 
to the future development of Murdoch University having regard to the 
Government of Western Australians comnitment to the retention of the 
University as a separate institution, and with particular reference to - 

1» the suggestion contained in the Report of the Williams 
Comnittee that .the range of subjects in small Universities 
be reduced and the role of such Universities be re-examined; 

2, teaching activities, such as teacher training, which are 
duplicated at The University of Western Aus^tralia, Murdoch 
University and The Western Australian Institute of 
Technology, and where Murdoch University could be strengthen- 
ed by rationalisation and transfer of activities; 

3» possible areas of cooperative teaching between institutions 
to assist the development of the programmes of Murdoch 
University; 

4. the possibility of transfer of other selected activities from 
other Institutions to Murdoch University* 



6»2 The Committee has fornulated its recomrtendations in the light of a 
number of general considerations* Firstly, it believes that the 
arrangements whereby target student load figures and recurrent grants 
have already been determined for universities and colleges of advanced 
education for the 1979-81 triennium virtually preclude, until 1982 at 
the earliest, any action which might involve transfers of student load 
and therefore of recurrent funds between institutions* Secondly, the 
Committee believes that in the present financial situation it is unlike- 
ly that Commonwealth funds will be available for expenditure on addition- 
al major capital works in the university sector in Western Australia over 
the next few years, say until 1984 at the earliest* Indeed, there is 

a possibility that the real resources available for the university 
sector will decline during the next decade and, consequently, the 
Cofimittee believes that it is extremely unlikely that any major addit- 
ional recurrent funds will be made available to help solve Murdoch 
University's present difficulties* Accordingly, the Comnittee consid- 
ers that any proposals for expansion of existing activities or devel- 
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ment of new activities at Murdoch, at least until the mid 1980's, 
should be made within the liniitations of the University's existing 
physical plant and at best, the resources currently available for 
higher education* 

6,3 The Committee is of the view that the most effective future development 
of Murdoch University will occur if those activities which are already 
soundly established and growing steadily are further strengthened* It 
does not believe that it would be appropriate to make any direct 
attempt to expand areas in which Murdoch has been unable to establish 
activities effectively, as such areas are unlikely to be able to provide 
a base within Murdoch for effective expansion. 
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6.4 With these general considerations in mind, the Committee has given care- 
ful consideration to the four specific matters which are raised in its 
terms of reference. It has also considered a number of other matters 
which, in its opinion, will play a role in determining the future develop- 
ment of the University, The remainder of this chapter is devoted to a 
discussion of the following issues - 

(a) the transfer of activities from other institutions to Murdoch ^ 
University; 

(b) proposals for new developments at Murdoch University; 

(c) low cost proposals which could contribute to the future 
development of Murdoch University; 

(d) the role of small universities; and 

(e) the implications of the Committee's recommendations. 

The Transfer of Activities from Other Institutions to Murdoch University 

6.5 It is clear thct the size of Murdoch University's student population 
and the diversity of its courses could be increased significantly by 
the transfer to it of activities presently conducted within other in- 
stitutions, Ma?|y of the submissions contain suggestions for the 
transfer of major activities, minor activities and, in some cases, 
individual menders of staff, from other institutions to Murdoch; and 
the Committee's terms of reference refer it to the possibility of 
strengthening Murdoch by the rationalisation and transfer of activit- 
ies, such as Teacher Education, which are presently duplicated else- 
where, and the possibility of transfer of other selected activities 
from other institutions to, Murdoch, 
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The Committee has given careful consideration to both the general question 
of transferring activities from other Institutions to Murdoch University, 
and to the various specific suggestions for transfer which it has 
received. In terms of general question, the Committee is of the view 
that any proposals for the transfer of activities to Murdoch University, 
or in fact to any institution, should be assessed in th6 light of the 
impact on - 

(a) the space required in the recipient organisation; 

(b) the use of the space vacated in the donor organisation; 

(c) the need for special facilities. Including - 

(i) equipment, 

(ii) library resources, 

(iii) laboratory space, 

(iv) teaching areas, and 

(v) other? 

(d) the use of special facilities vacated in the donor organisation; 

(e) industrial issues including contractual obligations and"moral" 
obligations raised by differing staff conditions of employment; 

(f) the suitability of staff qualifications In the transferred group; 

(g) the academic programme (including staffing arrangements) of the 
donor organisation; 

(h) the academic programne {including staffing arrangements) of the 
recipient organisation; 

(i) the administrative Impact of the transfer including - 

(i) servicing of the transferred activity in the recipient 
organisation, 

(i1) redundancy in administrative positions in the donor 

organisation, and 
(iii) the need for expansion in the recipient organisation of 

support facilities such as secretarial assistance, clerical 

assistance, printery activities, audio-visual provisions 

etc.; and 

(j) the State's need for, and provision of, higher education, both 
generally and in particular fields of study. 

In terms of these criteria, the Committee believes that any transfer 
to Murdoch should Involve the transfer of coherent "blocks" of activity 
{such as a faculty, school or department), rather than the transfer of 
small and isolated groups of staff and students; the movement of 



smaller groupings of staff should be considered only where their 

work is closely related to that of a transferred "block" of activity* 

The Conmittee is also conscious of the fact that any proposals for transfer 

will create a considerable amount of disruption and tension within the 

higher education system and^ for this reason^ believes it would not 

be sensible to propose a relatively large nwnfcer of small scale transfers 

to Murdoch* 

6*8 The Conmittee is of the view t!iat the transfer of a particular activity 
from one institution to Murdoch should not prevent the donor organisation 
from preserving the vigour and vitality of its remaining educational 
programnes* To do this it might be necessary for the donor institution 
to continue to make available a number of the units presently offered by 
staff in the transferred group* 

In addition^ the Committee believes that any transfers of activity should 
be based on the existence of an appropriate strength within Murdoch 
University^ which would provide the necessary supporting or complementary 
educational activity^ and should be clearly capable of strengthening the 
University's present activities, either directly or indirectly* 

A number of specific proposals for the transfer of activities from other 
institutions to Murdoch University are discussed below in the context of 
the Committee's general views regarding transfers, 

Agriaulture from The University of Western AustraHa 

6*11 In suggesting that consideration be given to an integration of the 

activities of Murdoch University and The University of Western Australia^ 
the Williams Committee commented that The University of Western Australia 
is short of land for its Faculty of Agriculture and referred to the 
possibility of Agriculture and Horticulture being developed on the 
Murdoch site* 

6*12 There is no doubt that a number of advantages would accrue from the transfer 
of the Faculty of Agriculture from The University of Western Australia to 
Murdoch University* Included among these advantages are the following - 

(a) the prospects for collaboration and interaction between the two 
university-based activities in which basic biological sciences are 
applied to agricultural activities generally would be greatly enhanced; 
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(b) Murdoch University's excellent Biology facilities (including tae 
campus farm) would become available to the Faculty of Agriculture; 

(c) Murdoch University's student load could be increased by over 250 
WSU's {including some 140 WSU's at the higher degree level), and it 
could receive some 150 undergraduate students (almost all of whom 
are full time) and about 20 academic staff. The Interaction of 
these additional staff and students with the existing groups in 
Biology at Murdoch would enhance significantly the vigour of the 
educational life of the University; 

(d) the number of students enrolling for service courses in Biology and> 
more Importantly, in Mathematics and the Physical Sciences at Murdoch 
would be Increased, Additional enrolments in units In Mathematics 
and the Physical Sciences would permit the better use of existing 
staff and facilities, and enhance the educational viability of the 
School of Mathematical and Physical Sciences; and 

(e) the space vacated by the Faculty of Agriculture would provide a sig- 
nificant relief from the pressures on space which it is understood 
are being experienced by The University of Western Australia, 

13 The Committee believes fhat accommodation could be found within the 
Science buildings at Murdoch for both the staff and students presently 
accommodated within the Faculty of Agriculture buildings at The 
University of Western Australia, and that some specialised facilities 
(e.g, glasshouses) not presently available on the Murdoch campus could 
prciably be provided through a fairly limited minor works progratrme. It 
seems certain^ nevertheless > that there would be significant costs in- 
volved in providing the specialised facilities required by Agriculture 
within the Murdoch Science buildings^ and there could also be substantial 
costs involved in converting the present Agriculture buildings on The 
University of Western Australia canpus for other uses, 

14 While the transfer of the Faculty of Agriculture from The University of 
Western Australia is> in the Coimiittee's view> feasible and would pro- 
duce a nunter of benefits^ particularly for Murdoch University, there 
are a number of major disadvantages associated with such a transfer. 
Courses in Agriculture have been offered at The University of V/estern 
Australia since 1913 and> as the University maintains, the Faculty of 
Agriculture is an integral part of the University so that any move to 
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separate it would meet with strong opposition from the University 
generally, and the Faculty in particular* There could be serious damage 
to staff morale, and considerable dissension about the contractual and 
moral obligations of the University to its staff* The University of 
Western Australia also conmients that the transfer would have widespread 
deleterious consequences as teaching in the undergraduate Agriculture 
programme is undertaken in close liaison with the Departments of Botany, 
Economics, Geology, Mathematics, Microbiology and Zoology* These de- 
partments would all suffer from reduced student numbers and a lack of 
contact with Agriculture staff if the Faculty of Agriculture were trans- 
ferred* The University also maintains that a break in this interaction 
of departments would also be damaging for undergraduate teaching, 

6*15 In the Committee's view, the transfer, while it would be of considerable 
assistance to Murdoch University, could only- be successful if it could be 
made acceptable to the staff groups involved, and to the donor and recip- 
ient institutions. If this could not be assured, the academic programmes 
and Murdoch University's development would suffer to the detriment of the 
university system in Western Australia* Accordingly, it does not believe 
ttiat the expense and disruption of transferring the Faculty of Agricul- 
ture from The University of Western Australia can be justified, particu- 
larly in view of ttie very long and fruitful association that Agriculture 
has had with The University of Western Australia* 

feacher Education from Other ImHtuHons 

6*16 The Committee's terms of reference refer to the possibility of strengthen- 
ing Murdoch University by the rationalisation and transfer of teaching 
activities, such as Teacher Education, which are duplicated at The 
University of Western Australia, Murdoch University, and The Western 
Australian Institute of Technology* The Committee has examined this 
issue from the point of view of the higher education system as a whole 
as all higher education institutions in Western Australia are presently 
engaged in the provision of Teacher Education courses* 

6.17 The Conmittee considers that an increase in the number of students in 
Teacher Education courses at Murdoch would be advantageous from a number 
of points of view* As well as simply adding to the student load and the 
number of staff, an increase in Teacher Education numbers would improve 
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the quality of the educational life of the University by expanding the 
opportunities for staff and student interaction both within and outside 
the School of Education. In addition^ the increase^ particularly in 
Secondary Teacher Education programmes^ would result in an increase in 
the number of students enrolling for service courses in other disciplin- 
ary areas, a development which would be particularly beneficial for 
Mathematics and the Physical Sciences and the Humanities and Social 
Sciences. Indeed, it seems to the C(»nmittee that if a Secondary Teacher 
Education prograimie were transferred from, say, The Western Australian 
Institute of Technology to t^rdoch University, it would probably be 
necessary to transfer some supporting activities, particularly in the 
Humanities and Social Sciences, as well. 

6.18 It has been pointed out to the Committee, however, that Murdoch Univer- 
sity already has a relatively high proportion of its students enrolled 
for Teacher Education programmes and that the School of Education is 
uneasy about any great increase in enrolments. In addition, it has to 
be borne in mind that the Teacher Education protjrammes offered by 
other institutions have an integrity and cohesiveness of their own, and 
that it is important that a variety of different programmes are main- 
tained in the State, The Cwnmittee is of the view that it would not be 
appropriate to transfer Teacher Education staff and students from a 
college of advanced education to Murdoch University as the programmes 
have quite different emphases and the staff have been recruited on the 
basis of different criteria, A decision to transfer Teacher Eaucation 
from one of the Colleges or The Western Australian Institute of Techno- 
logy to Murdoch would mean, in effect, a decision to run down a pro- 
gramme at the donor institution while at the same time, to increase num- 
bers at Murdoch, The Committee doubts the feasibility of such an 
approach in view of the industrial difficulties that would be involved. 
For example, it Is likely that problems of redundancy at the donor in- 
stitution would arise as College and Institute Teacher Education staff 
would not necessarily obtain, in a competitive situation, any positions 
at Murdoch University which might be created as a result of increased 
student numbers. In any event, the Committee is not convinced that such 
a step would be desirable from the point of view of the system as a whole. 
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19 It would ffiake more sense, In view of the similarities of staff ill terms 
of their qualifications, research interests and general orientation, 

to transfer the Department of Education from The University of Western 
Australia to Murdoch University but, again, the Comnittee is not convinc- 
ed of the desirability of such a move. Teaching in Education began at 
the University in 1916 and the Department of Education is closely associat- 
ed with the Faculties of Arts, Economics and Commerce and Science in the 
provision of programmes for secondary ^teachers. In any event, the 
Committee believes that universities have an important role to play in 
the provision of courses in Teacher Education, and notes that of 
Australia's 19 Universities only the Australian National University does 
not have an involvement in Teacher Education. 

20 It has been suggested to the Comnittee that Special Education be trans- 
ferred from The University of Western Australia and Early Childhood 
Education, Science Education and Educational Administration be trans- 
ferred from The Western Australian Institute of Technology to Murdoch 
University. As mentioned previously, the Comnittee considers that 

it would be inappropriate to consider transferring isolated small groups 
of staff and students from one institution to another and, accordingly, 
cannot support these proposals. 

Emtiah. Histovu and Psuchology/Sociat Work from The Western AuBtmtian 
Institute of Technology 

21 Suggestions regarding the transfer of all or part of The Western Australian 
Institute of Technology's activities in English, History, Psychology and 
Social Work to Murdoch University have been received by the Committee. 

In part, these proposals have been linked to the suggestion that the 
Institute's School of Teacher Education should be transferred to Murdoch 
University as the transfer of such a major Teacher Education activity 
would require the support of additional resources in the Humanities and 
Social Sciences at Murdoch. 

22 Quite clearly, it would be difficult to transfer these activities com- 
pletely to Murdoch University because of their important "service" con- , 
tribution to other programmes (not only Teacher Education but also for 
example. Social Science). In any event, there are more than 850 equiv- 
alent full time students enrolled in these fields of study at the 





Institute and these students would probably generate about 800 WSU's* 
Itv/ould be costly to provide the additional accommodation required to 
cater for this nuiriber of additional students in the Social Sciences at 
Murdoch University* 

6.23 However* a number of advantages would accrue if some of these activities 
were transferred to Murdoch University, They are - 

(a) the elimination of overlap and duplication in academic programmes 
provided by Murdoch University and The Western Australian Institute 
of Technology* permitting the more effective use of resources; 

(b) the strengthening of Murdoch's activities in Psychology {alrea<ty one 
of its more successful areas of study) and the'expanston of its 
involvement with professional training; 

(c) the strengthening of Murdoch's activities in English and History 
which* as basic disciplines within the School of Social Inquiry* are 
anxious to diversify and expand their work; and 

(d) the addition of a relatively large number of full time students and 
some additional staff would increase opportunities for student and 
staff interaction and thus enhance the quality of the University's 
educational life. 

6.24 The transfer of these activities from the Institute to Murdoch would* 
however* have some undesirable effects. In the first place* the Institute 
has had an involvement in these areas for many years and has developed 
courses which have a distinctive emphasis which would probably be lost in 
the event of transfer. In addition* the Institute will need to continue 
to provide some units In these areas to service other courses and Its 
ability to do so will be limited by the lack of a reasonable nuinber of 
staff committed to the provision of major courses as well as service 
units. Further* the staff who have been recruited by the Institute to 
provide these courses may well have expectations which are more likely 

to be met within the environment of a college of advanced education. In 
any event* there is no guarantee that students will necessarily be attract- 
ed to any courses that are transferred from the Institute to Murdoch. 
They may well prefer to enrol for similar courses at The University of 
Western Australit^ or one of the Colleges. 
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6*25 On balance* the Conmittee believes that it would not be appropriate to 
transfer the Western Australian Institute of Technology's Departments of 
English, Psychology and Social Work to Murdoch University and, in terms 
of its previously stated criteria, it also believes that it would not be 
appropriate to transfer relatively small portions of the Institute's 
activities in these areas, 

Asian Studiee from The Western AustraUan Institute of feohnolo^ 
ixnd The Universitu of Western Australia 

6*26 A number of submissions has raised the possibility of consolidating work 
In Asian Studies, which is presently being undertaken in a number of 
institutions, at Murdoch University* This matter is referred to in 
paragraphs 6*59 to 6*63 in the context of the Comittee's discussion of 
the rationalisation of activities* 

Architecture f^om The University of Western Australia 

6*27 It has been suggested that the Faculty of Architecture might be transferr- 
ed from The University of Western Australia to Murdoch University* The 
Conmittee understands that this matter was raised some years ago in view 
of the desirability of increasing the number of ^professional Schools at 
Murdoch and the fact that Architecture is, at present, housed in 
relatively unsatisfactory accomnodation at The University of Western 
Australia* 

6*28 No action was taken at that stage and the Cormittee is not inclined to 
re-open the issue* Architecture at The University of Western Australia 
is a relatively small and largely self-contained activity* ;i would 
not contribute greatly to Murdoch University in terms of student, load 
or full time students, and it is doubtful that it would build on, 
or support to any great extent, any of Murdoch University's existing 
activities* The Conmittee has noted, however, that relatively small 
programmes in Architecture are offered by The University of Western 
Australia and The Western Australian Institute of Technology and 
suggests that it might be appropriate for some action to be taken to 
bring these two programmes together. 
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Ot her Proposals for Tramsfer 

29 The Conmittee has received a number of other specific proposals for the 
transfer of activities to Murdoch University. InrV» d among these is 
a proposal ta transfer staff with expertise in , ological 
Linguistics from The University of We5*:ern Austral,^ to Murdoch University 
in order to strengthen the Communication Studies programme, and a proposal 
to transfer the Chinese Studies programme and staff from Murdoch University 
to The University of Western Australia because of the limited opportunities 
for specialisation at Murdoch. As the Conmittee does not believe that 
it would be appropriate for it to consider recomnending the transfer of 
relatively small groups of staff and students from one institution to 
another, it makes no recommendations regarding these proposals, 

.30 It has also been suggested that thought be given to transferring responsi- 
bility for a number of External Studies programnes from other institutions 
to Murdoch University* This matter is commented on in paragraphs 6*54 
and 6»65 in the context of the Coirmittee's discussions regarding the 
rationalisation of activities* 

General Corments on Proposals for Transfer 

31 The Committee's review of possibilities for the transfer of academic 
activities between institiitions of higher education in Western Australia, 
whether involving small groups of staff or entire departments, faculties 
or schools, has led it to conclude that none could be carried out in a 
way that will benefit both Murdoch University and higher education 
generally in the State. The reasons behind this conclusion relate to 
eaonomiOf industrial^ educational and philosophical issties* 

32 As the Conmittee has pointed out, it attempted to identify transfers of 
academic programmes which might increase enrolments (especially of full 
time students) at Murdoch in as many areas of teaching as possible. It 
considers that the transfer of small numbers of selected staff from other 
institutions (for example, those in Psychology, Asian Studies, History, or 
Education) is not likely to bring about the desired increase in enrol- 
ments, even though it may strengthen somewhat existing progranmes at 
Murdoch. It is for this reason that the Committee has not explored in 
detail the Implications of making such small-scale transfers, except 
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where they are a necessary adjunct to the transfer of a major teaching 
activity. The comments which follow, therefore, are concerned with the 
examination of the transfer of major teaching activities only. 

6.33 The econonric reasons for not recommending such transfers are the in- 
creased costs that will be incurred when f&ctlities (at least some of 
which are highly specialised) are vacated at one institution and re- 
established at Murdoch and, in addition, the costs associated with the 
diminished or changed responsibilities of both acadc!»i^c ^nd support 
staff for teaching activities in sev^vicing departments in the donor in- 
stitutions. These problems would probably Se most severe for the trans- 
fer of Agriculture from The University of Western Australia, and the 
Committee accepts that the rehousing of Agriculture at Murdoch would 
generate such an initial direct cost as to make it incompatible with 

the necessity to bring about almost "costless" changes in Murdoch's 
growth. In the case of the School of Teacher Education at The V/estern 
Australian Institute of Technology, perhaps the greatest problems wuld 
attach to the rearrangement of staff responsibilities in serv'^'^lng acti- 
vities in the Humanities and Social Sciences. Overall, the Committee 
concluded that the inevitable cost increases, even if they could be 
funded (which is unlikely), could not justify the recoiroendation for 
transfer in the immediate future. 

6.34 Secondly, industrial issues will arise whether the transfer is within 
the university sector or between the university and advanced education 
sectors. In the former case, industrial issues include the moral and 
contractual obligations of the Senate of The University of V/estern 
^lustralia to staff who, by choice, joined a well-established and pres- 
tigious University. In the latter case there are the more difficult 
problems of intersectoral transfer, and also the question of moral and 
contractual obligatlor ) staff. These are primarily related to the 
choice exercised and, for example, the expectations held by Institute 
staff who sought to work for a large multi-purpose college of advanced 
education. In addition, there are issues related to the selection for 
transfer of staff with appropriate qualifications, interest and apti- 
tudes for university work. While educational circumstances and attit- 
udes have certainly changed in the last few years, there are no encour- 
aging precedents for action of this kind in Australia. 
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6*35 Thirdly, there are eSucatioml ieBuee^ which arise directly out of those 
described as industrial* It is, of course, qutte conceivable that firm 
and decisive action by governments and coordinating authorities could 
bring about the transfers considered; but whether this action 
would be lastingly helpful to Murdoch University or* indeed, to higher 
education in the State, is another matter* An institution of higher 
education is essentially fragile; it will survive and flourish only 
if staff are willing and able to accept that particular courses of 
action are necessary and desirable- It requires a full perso'.ial coimit- 
ment of staff to the value of their work in teaching and research 
and to the institution they serve* The distortions and tensions which 
would be produced by the large-scale transfers being considered would, in 
the Committee's view^ inevi tably damage the corporate spirit of the new 
university during those years when that spirit is perhaps most important - 
for even after any transfer Murdoch would face a considerable nun^er of 
difficult and challenging years. Again, the Committee considers that the 
possible gains from such action are outweighed very considerably by the 
almost certain losses* 

6.36 Finally, there is what might be termed a philosophical issue. This can 

be baldly stated thus: why should the work of two effective, well-establish- 
ed and highly-regarded institutions of higher education^ The University of 
Western Australia and The Western Australian Institute of Technology, be 
hindered in order to assist ^lother newer institution to grow? If it is 
suggested that the fundamental reason Is because of the value of Murdoch's 
"alternative path" through university education in Western Australia, then 
a telling response would be that if the students and the public at large 
do, in factt prize that alternative path, Murdoch will make its own way 
in the future. If its work is not so valued^ then it cannot flourish as 
an independent institution with its present educational ethos» whatever 
is done to assist it; but transfers, while they may v/ell increase the 
numbers of staff and, potentially, of enrolments^ cannot ensure that public 
acceptance on which its future health depends. On balance, it seems 
likely to the Committee that transfers may damage the quality and vig- 
our of higher education in the State, rather than strengthen it. 
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6J7 Thus* the Committee fears that action of the kind being considered may well 
prove damaging to the ethos of Murdoch in such a way as to remove the very 
reason for its separate existence as an independent university; and at the 
same time distort and damage the teaching and research activities of The 
University of Western Australia and The Western Australian Institute of 
Technology. Murdoch itself recognises these difficulties. In its 
official submission to the Committee of Inquiry* it points out that 

ihe possibiliiy of transferring aaademia woi'k from other tertiary 
institutions to Murdoch* * As by its nature an embarrassing one for us*** 
(as }^e)** *have some lively apprehensions about the difficulties involved 
in both ^^ing and recovering from surgical transplantations* The 
Murdoch submissioyi concludes* nevertheless* that sorne modest expansion 
might provide a firmer base for development and would involve transfers 
of work* The Committee has picked up some of these suggestions in its 
recommendations about concentration of activities and (indirectly) in those 
about the establishment of global quotas. It believes that the general 
comments in this section make it clear why it has not put forward further 
and more sweeping recommendations about transfer; in so doing* it sub- 
scribes to a remark made in the submission from The Western Australian 
Institute of Technology^ namely* that the prime concern in the considerat- 
ion of the Committee in making its inquiry should be the interests of 
students and the commmity rather than the problem of institutions* The 
Committee would also wish to point out that its approach* which attempts 
to take adequate account of the integrity* characteristic educational 
style and historical development of educational institutions* is consistent 
with the "evolutionary** procedures endorsed by the Williams Committee. It 
has also noted the remarks made by the Tertiary Education Commission in a 
statement to the Joint Parliamentary Committee of Public Accounts inquiry 
into funding of tertiary education that the Conmission sees the process 
of rationalisation of tertiary courses and institiAions as being a 
continuous one generally inVoTm-ng relatively small adjustments rather 
than 2 major restntcturing.., adjustments towards a more rational distribute 
ion of resources (in tertiary education) are continually taking place^ 
but they do so within limits imposed by realpolitik*^ In the Committee's 
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view, both educational and political realities prevent it from recomnend- 
ing major transfers of activities to Murdoch. 

Proposals for New Developments at Murdoch University 

6,33 The Conmittee has given some thought to the prospects for developing new 
activities at Murdoch University, and a number of possible developments 
are discussed below. 

Medicine and Law 

6.39 The Partridge Committee argued the need for Murdoch to broaden iti pro- 
fessional base as part of its growth programme and suggested that a 
School of Law be established in the fairly near future, and that a School 
of Medicine be established \n the longer term. The Committee has not 
conducted a detailed analysis of the need for additional medical practit- 
ioners or Law graduates in Western Australia, but all the evidence available 
to it suggests that there will not be a need for a second Law School or a 
second Medical School in Western Australia for many years to come. When 

the need does arise, however, the Committee is of the view thSLt these 
professional schools should be developed at Murdoch University. 

Comerce 

6.40 In suggesting the establishment of a School of Law at Murdoch University, 
the Partridge Conjnittee observed that there was a steadily increasing 
demand for Legal Studies, not only for the formal practice of Law itself, 
but also as a background for Business, Public Administration and Politics. 
The Committee has noted the significant growth in the Commerce or Busin- 
ess Studies field in Western Australia since 1970. Enrolments in these 
programros now total 634 EFTS at The University of Western Australia, 

2 111 EFTS at The Western Australian Institute of Technology and 632 EFTS 
at Churchlands College. It appears to the Committee that there might be 
some prospects for additional growth in this area and, in view of this, 
it may be appropriate for Murdo.h University to develop a Coimierce School 
or progranmie at some stage in the future* Such a programme, which might 
incorporate elements of Accounting, Financial Management, Management 
Theory, Business Law and Information Processing, would complement the 
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present Economics progranine and would also provide a very useful range of 
optional units for students enrolled in other progranmes such as Environ- 
mental Science and Social and Political Theory. It would also serve to 
broaden the University's professional base, a development which the 
Partridge Conmittee saw as particularly desirable. 

6.41 The development of a Commerce programme at Murdoch University would be a 
relatively expensive undertaking which would need to be considered in the 
light of the potential demand for places and existing developments In the 
State. If such a development were seriously contemplated for Murdoch 
University It may also be desirable to explore tlie possibility of reduc- 
ing to some extent the numbers of students enrolled in such programmes 

at other Institutions. 

R. 1 The Comrittee reaommnde that the Western Australian Fost Secondary 

Education Conmission discuss with Murdoch University the possibility 
of it developing^ on the base of its existing activities^ a profess^ 
ional Cormerce programme. 

Optomtrtf 

6.42 It has been suggested to the Committee that an Optometry programme 
should be developed at Murdoch University. The Committee understands 
that a proposal to develop such a programme has already been consider- 
ed by the Tertiary Education Commission and not supported. It also 
understands that enrolments in such a programme are likely to be very 
small and that it is, therefore, unlikely to make a significant contri- 
bution to the University's future development. Accordingly, the Comm- 
ittee does not support the development of an Optometry programme at 
Murdoch University. 

Peace and Conflict Studies and Philosophy 

6.43 One proposal which has received considerable support In the submissions 
is that Murdoch University should reinstate Its programme In Peace and 
Conflict Studies. This programme was apparently one of the foundation 
programmes at Murdoch, but it was replaced some years ago by the Social 
and Political Theory progranme. The Committee has, of necessity, 
concentrated on broad general Issues which are relevant to the future 
development of Murdoch University, and has not devoted its attention to 
somewhat narrower issues such as the offering of a specific series of 
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units in a programme. In any event, it believes that such matters are 
properly the concern of the University itself, rather than of an 
external committee of inquiry. For this reason, the Comnittee has re- 
frained from commenting on the proposal to reintroduce Peace and Con- 
flict Studies. For similar reasons, it has not considered a suggestion 
that a Philosophy programme should be developed at Murdoch. 

Student Aooonmodation 

6.44 It has been suggested to the Committee that. In view of Murdoch Univer- 
sity's relative isolation from dormitory suburbs, the absence of resi- 
dential accommodation on campus has contributed towards its relative 
lack of success in attracting students. The Cocraiittee is of the view 
that the provision of residential accommodation on campus may result in 
the University becoming more attractive to full time students whose 
homes are at a distance from the University; and that it would also 
permit the University to hold on campus residential conferences and 
short courses for external students. Such developments could very well 
enhance the community's image of the University and, while It would 
certainly be difficult to obtain funds for the construction of further 
residential accommodation at higher education Institutions in Australia, 
the Committee is of the view that Murdoch University should further ex- 
plores ways of funding student residential accommodation. 

R*2 fhe Comnittee maormenda that Murdoch University explore with 

both govevmmnt and private agencies Ways of fimding student 
residential accormodation* 

Low Cost Proposals 

6.45 The Committee recognises that its recommendations regarding new devel- 
opments at Murdoch University will, at best, have only a limited 
impact on the University's growth and development over the next twenty 
years. Accordingly, it has directed its attention to a number of 
proposals that might enable the University to reach by 1984, at 
either little or no increase In costs, its estimated student load 
capacity of between 2 200 to 2 300 WSU's. These proposals are dis- 
cussed below under the following headings - 
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IdmitationB on Enrolments at Other Institutions 
PostgraA^te Student Load 
The Rationalisation of Activities 
Cooperative Teaching Arrangements 

The Establishment of Institutes for Teaching and Research 

The Joint Use of Faailities 

Publicity for Murdoch University's Activities 

Limitations an Enrolments at Other Institutions 

6.46 A number of submissions has put the view that the most appropriate way 
of assisting Murdoch University to develop would be to impose limitat- 
ions on enrolments in general, and in specific areas, at other insti- 
tutions. In some cases, this view is coupled with the suggestion that 
such action would also be warranted from the point of view of increas- 
ing the university participation rate vis-a-vis the advanced education 
participation rate in Western Australia. The Conmittee is not sure 
that it is possible toproduce an increase in the university partici- 
pation rate, especially given the apparent preference of the Western 
Australian community for places in higher education institutions. It 
recognises, however, that while it is unlikely that all applicants 
unable to obtain places at other institutions In the future wculd be 
prepared to accept places at Murdoch, the limiting of total enrolments 
in the institutions of higher education could provide a way of encour- 
aging growth at Murdoch. 

6.47 The Comnnttee has explored this issue and believes that some limltat** 
ions should be irnposed on the growth in enrolments at other Institut- 
ions. In this context, the Committee has noted that The University of 
Western Australia has expressed a desire to limit its growth to about 
8,000 to 10 000 students and, in any event, the Universities Council 
has pegged Its student load target figures {8 575 to 8 725 WSU's) at 
the same level for each year of the 1979-81 triennium. The Western 
Australian Institute of Technology is now one of the two largest 
colleges of advanced education in Australia. It has indicated that it 
has no present intention to continue its growth In a major way, apart 
from some limited growth planned for the 1979-81 triennium, largely to 
cope with a possible increase in ti^s quota on entry into its pre- 
service Nursing programme. The Colleges are. now all of a size where 
they have the resources to provide good quality programmes and there 
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appear to be only very limited prospects for either diversification 
or for an increase in their Teacher Education quotas* 

6*48 Finally, the Cotwrittee notes .that if the various assumptions on which 
it has based its analysis of the growth in total student load in 
Western Australia areborne out, and if enrolments at other institutions 
are limited to the levels planned for 1981*, then Murdoch University's 
student load could increase by about 625 WSU*s to a total of about 
2 375 WSU's by 1984, and by about 2 850 WSU's to a total of about 
4 600 WSU's by 2001 (see Table 5J)* 

R*3 fhe majority of the Committee recommends that^ for the 1982^84 

trienniwn^ student load at The University of Western Australia 
and in the advanced education sector be limited to levels not 
greater than those proposed for 1961, and that the position be 
reviewed in planning for the 1985-87 triennium in the light of 
Murdoch University 's grc^th and development in the intervening 
period, 

6*49 The minority view is that limiting The University of Western Australia 
and the advanced education Institutions strictly to the planned 1981 
enrolment levels will deny educational opportunities for a number of 
students for whom Murdoch University will not be a possible alternat- 
ive* This win be a particular problem in those areas of study not 
offered by that University* In addition, holding to the 1981 student 
load level will create some difficulties for some of the institutions* 
For example, t*he flow through into later years of the planned levels 
of Intakes into the Churchlands College Business Studies pro^jramme 
will result in some increase in Business Studies student load over 
the 1982-84 triennium* Similarly, the planned development of advanced 
education courses in the Performing Arts at Mount Lawley College will 
have implications for the College's student load* While the general 
thrust should be to restrict enrolments in the other Institutions, it 
would be preferable to allow some flexibility in planning so that 
under special approved circumstances an institution might at some stage 
in the future exceed its planned 1981 enrolment level in order to cater 
for students who vHsh to study in fields not available at Murdoch 
University* 
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6.50 The limiting of total enrolments at other institutions is likely to 
increase the pool of students available for Murdoch University but it 
will not necessarily lead to increases in enrolments in areas where 
numbers are presently very low. The Comnittee believes, however, that 
it is educationally undesirable to attempt to divert enrolments on a 
large scale from one institution to another by the application of select- 
ive or specific quotas in particular fields of study or disciplines. 
Such action would diminish the capacity of institutions to manage their 
educational programmes in accordance with their own judgments about 
priorities, and would almost certainly lead to under-utilisation of 
staff and facilities. 

6.51 The only exception the Committee would be prepared to consider is in 
the field of Teacher Education where the public at large and all of 
the higher education institutions recognise the need to limit intakes 
in view of the employment situation. The Committee believes that 
Murdoch University would benefit from an increase in its number of 
Teacher Education students, although it notes that the School of Educat- 
ion is uneasy about any great increase. It does not, however, believe 
that numbers at Murdoch should be increased at the expense of other 
institutions. The Committee understands that the Tertiary Education 
Commission is of the view that, for Australia as a whole, intakes into 
pre-service Teacher Education courses should be reduced substantially 
by 1984 and that the resources devoted to Teacher Education should be 

at least 25 per cent less in 1984 than in 1978. The Committee under- 
stands that while there is a surplus of teachers in Western Australia, 
the Western Australian Post Secondary Education Commission is of the 
view that the situation is not as serious as It is in some other 
States. Early action was taken in Western Australia to reduce intakes 
into pre-service courses and, in addition, demand for teachers has 
held up a little better than in some other States because the populat- 
ion of Western Australia is growing at a somewhat faster rate. 
Indeed, the Comnittee has been informed by the Western Australian Post 
Secondary Education Commission that it may be necessary at some stage 
over the next few years for intakes Into pre-service courses, parti- 
cularly at the secondary level, to be increased to meet demand. Should 
this be the case, the Committee believes that intakes into pre-service 
courses should be increased at Murdoch University rather than at other 
Institutions. 
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Comtittee rehomnends that, should it become neoessary 
in the future to increase intakes into pre-serHce Teacher 
Education courses in Western Australia, the Western Amtralian 
Post Secondary Education Cormission ask Murdoch University to 
increase its intakes and other institutions to refrain from 
increasing their intdkes* 

6»52 While the Conmittee is not prepared to recommend the introduction of 
additional specific quotas, it is of the view that reduced enrolrnents 
in the Humanities and Social and Natural Sciences at The University of 
Western Australia and The Weste*,. Australian Institute of Technology 
could lead to an increase in the number of students in these areas at 
Murdoch* The Conmittee hopes that it will be possible for The 
University of Western Australia and the Institute to take some account 
of this view in planning their admissions policies over the next few 
years; in general, indeed, the Committee hopes that any reductions in 
student load that institutions may have to make elsewhere to cope vnth 
increases in student load resulting from new or expanded activities 
will be in areas where Murdoch University also offers programmes as 
this may lead to 2n increase in the level of demand for places at 
Murdoch, 

6.53 In this context, the*Committee is aware that The Western Australian 
Institute of Technology subscribes to the all embracing definition of 
technology {the application of knowledge to satisfy human needs) which 
was enunciated by the Commonwealth Advisory Committee on Advanced 
Education in its Second Report. 

6.54 The Committee does not necessarily subscribe to this definition. It 
accepts, however, that institutions such 2s The Western Australian 
Institute of Technology have a role to pl^y in the provision of 
courses in fields of study such as Teacher Education and the 
Humanities and Social Sciences. Enrolments in these fields of study 
at the Institute are large, however, and provide competition"' in a 
general sense to Murdoch University. It seems to the Corranittee that 
the limitation of total enrolments at the Institute will not necess- 
ari.1y lead to increased enrolments at Murdoch unless enrolments in the 
non-technological areas at the Institute are reduced somewhat below 
the present levels. In this context it would seem to be appropriate 
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for the Western Australian Post Secondary Education Commission to con- 
tinue to review on a regular basis enrolment trends in the non- 
technological areas at the Institute. 

» Postciradmte Student Load 

6.55 The Committee has commented previously on Murdoch's strength in the 
postgraduate study and research areas. These provide valuable 
support for Murdoch's undergraduate teaching activities and the 
Conwiittee considers that it would be appropriate to plan for some 
increase in the nunber of postgraduate students. 

6.56 The higher degree student load target of 315 WSU's planned for 1981 
would bring Murdoch's proportion of higher degree student load vis-a- 
vis total student load up to about 15 or 16 per cent, still somewhat 
below the national average of 18.3 per cent. The Committee is of the 
view that Murdoch University's higher degree stirient load should be 
increased to about 380 WSU's in 1982 in order to bring it in line with 
the national average, and that the University should be permitted to 
exceed its planned higher degree student load target figures of 275 
WSU's and 315 WSU's in 1980 and 1981 respectively if it wishes, wtthin, 
of course, the total student load targets set for those years. The 
Conmittee also believes that from 1982 onward, Murdoch's higher degree 
student load should be increased in line with increases in total 
student load so that it remains at about the national average. 

R.5 The Committee vecormendB that^ within the limits of its 

total student load^ Murdoch University ahould^ if it 
wishes^ be permitted to exceed its present higher degree 
student load target figures in 1980 and 1981; and that 
higher degree student load be increased to about 380 
WSV^s in 1982 and then mintained at a level equivalent 
to 18 to 19 percent of total student load. . 



6.57 Acceptance of this recomraendation should make it easier for the University 
to achieve its target student load figures over the next few years as 
the Committee understands that the University has been in the position 
of turning away potential higher degree students. 
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The nationalisation of AativiHes 

.58 There are a nunter of areas within the higher education system in West- 
em Australia where, in the Committee's opinion* better use of avail- 
able staff and resources would occur if activities presently spread 
over a number of institutions were coordinated and concentrated at 
one location. These areas are discussed below. 

Asian Studies 

59 The Comnittee has comnented previously on the relatively small student 
numbers in Murdoch University's Chinese Studies and Southeast Asia 
Studies programmes, in The Western Australian Institute of Technology's 
Asian Studies programne and in The University of Western Australia's 
Japanese Studies programme, and has suggested that this is an area that 
would benefit from a drawing together and pooling of available resources 
in the three institutions, particularly as there appears to be a sub- 
stantial degree of overlap in courses in both the Language and Cultural 
Studies areas. Mention has also been made of the fact that discussions 
regarding the future provision of courses in Asian Studies were initiated 
between the three institutions some time ago. 

60 The Committee is of the view that the teaching of Asian Languages (Chinese, 
Japanese, Indonesian and Malay) should be developed at one institution 
with a language laboratoiy which could be developed as a "specialist 
resource" to serve the State as a whole, 

61 The Coimiittee is also of the view that it wojld be advantageous to concen- 
trate all, or most of the teaching of Asian Cultural Studies {covering 
China, Japan, Southeast Asia, India and Asia generally) with the teaching 
of Asian Languages. It recognises, however, that Asian Studies units 
provide useful electives for students majoring in other progrannnes {e.g. 
Business Studies and Teacher Education at The Western Australian Institute 
of Technology, Arts and Economics and Commerce at The University of 
Western Australia, and Comparative Literature and Social and Political 
Theory at Murdoch), and that it may be desirable for some Asian Cultural 
Studies units to be made available to students in all institutions, 
perhaps through "contracting" or other forms pf cooperative teaching. 
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6*62 The Comnittee recognises that some benefits would be obtained by consolidat- 
ing Asian Language and Cultural Studies programnes at Murdoch University, 
The University of Western Australia, or The Western Australian Institute of 
Technology* Each of the institutions has different strengths which would 
promote the further development of Asian Studies, It believes, however, 
that consideration should be given to transferring the programnes from The 
University of Western Australia and The Western Australian Institute of 
Technology to Murdoch University* The programmes would^it comfortably 
within the Murdoch structure and would help to inci^^ase student numbers* 
The way in which this might be done, however^ requires much more detailed 
consideration* 



R,6 Corrmittee vecommndB that the Western Australian Post 

Secondary Education Comtission review, with the institutions con** 
cemed, the need for and provision of courses in Asian Languages 
and Asian Cultural Studies at the university and advanced education 
levels in Western Austmlia with a view to recommending the con-^ 
centration of all or most of these activities at one institution^ 

C: 

6»63 The Committee would expect that, !n conducting this review, the l<||tern 
Australian Post Secondary Education Conmission would pay due regaroHo the 
desirability of increasing student numbers at Murdoch University, and the 
extent to which the needs of students'at all institutions for service 
units in Asian Cultural Studies could be met by the development of 
"contracting" arrangements or through other forms of cooperative teaching* 
The concentration of Asian Studies at Murdoch University might lead to an 
increase in student load of the order of about 100 WSU's* 

External Studies 

6*64 The Committee has commented previously on the strength of Murdoch 
University's external studies programme and the extent to which the 
University cooperates with other institutions, particularly The Western 
Australian Institute of Technology, In the sharing of resources for 
external studies* It has also noted that the Western Australian Post 
Secondary Education Commission is in the process of reviewing the whole 
question of the provision of external studies in Western Australia, and 
has posed a number of questions (see paragraph 3*88) which might be 
considered in that review* 
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6.65 Prom tha point of view of educational balance, the Conriittee suggests 
that the proportion of external students at Murdoch University should not 
be increased significantly. The University does, however, have a 
special interest in, and conniitment to, external studies, arid it may be 
that its contribution would be enhanced if a number of programmes 

(such as Computing Science, Mathematics and Physics) were reserved 
exclusively for it. This would also result in a small increase in 
student load, oerhaps of the order of 20 WSU*s. 

R,7 The Conmittee recornmndB that^ in reviewing the Whole 

question of the provision of external studies in f/estern 
Australia^ the Western Australian Fost Secondocry EdxJtcation 
Coimission give some consideration to identifying fields 
of studif which might be develcped exclusively in this mode 
by f^doch University. 

Master's Degrees 

6.66 Several submissions have suggested that colleges of advanced education 
should not offer master's degrees and, in particular, that the develop- 
ment of some such courses at The Western Australian Institute of ' 
Technology offers unnecessary competition .to those at Murdoch Univers- 
ity. At present, only a limited number of master's degree progratrmes 
is offered by the Institute and, in general, enrolments are smah 

as shov.j by Tables 2.18 to 2.24. In fact, at present it is only in 
the Science field where there is any significant overlap between the 
Institute courses and master's degree courses offered by Murdoch 
Universitv. 

6.67 Much of the concern expressed to the Conmittee relates to the alleged 
;*apid and competitive development of master's degree courses at the 
Institute. In this regard the Cormittee understands that the Institute 
sulMnitted proposals to the Western Australian Tertiary Education Cormi" 
ission for the development of master's degrees in seven disciplinary 
areas over the period 1973 to 1976 (i.e. during the planning for, and 
establishment of, Murdoch University) and that five of these proposals 
were supported and two of them were deferred. In more recent times 
the Institute has submitted proposals to the Western Australian Po?t 
Secondary Education Commission for the development of master's 
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degrees in ten disciplinary areas. Four of these proposals have been 
supported in full* two have been supported but in a linited number of 
of streams only, two have not been supported and consideration o1 tv;o 
has been deferred. 

6.68 Master's degrees are offered in a variety of ways* Some consist entirely 
of coursework; others involve a research thesis; and yet others are 
based on a mixture of coursework and a thesis or a project* Universities 
offer master's degrees in all three modes. Colleges of advanced 
education in Australia do so too although relatively few offer master's 
degrees by research thesis onlj . 



6.69 The Committee finds it impossible to specify criteria that would clearly 
distinguish between master's degrees which should be offered only in 
universities and only in colleges* There is more in common in the 
programmes than is divergent. It believes^ however^ that any i nstitution 
offering a master's degree ought to be able to demonstrate that - 

{aJ it has suitably qualified staff; 

(b) suitable facilities are available; 

(c) supporting programmes, especially at the undergraduate level, 
are in operation; and 

(d) there is clear evidence of sustained student demand and of tlie 
employability of graduates* 

6*70 These criteria should apply to universities and colleges and should be 
considered not only with respect to major teaching fields, but also to 
specialities within a field. 

6*71 For degrees by research only, the Committee believes that there should 
be a supporting research environment, and hence that universities 
are more likely to be able to offer master's degrees in this mode than 
colleges* On the other hand, it is entirely appropriate for colleges to 
provide courses involving theses or projects which centre on the investi- 
gation of problems of current importance in those educational fields in 
which their staff are actively engaged. 
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6.72 The Conmittee believes that this view is fully consistent with the general 
policies underlying the development and support of higher education in 
Australia as - 

(a) Commonwealth reports and Commonwealth funding policies have 
established the expectation that master's degree courses can be 
approved in both the college and university sectors, and many 
colleges of advanced education in Australia now offer such courses; 

(b) the Australian Council on Awards in Advanced Education has establish- 
ed criteria for the accreditation of master's programmes and has 
registered master's degrees; 

(c) many staff in colleges of advanced education have the necessary 
competencies and can offer to students and the community programmes 
that are different and that will utilise valuable facilities to the 
benefit of industry and the community; and 

(d) some fields of study are unique to colleges and benefit from 

higher degree work. In Western Australia these would include, for 
example. Library Studies and Paramedical Studies. 

6.73 The Committee is of the opinion, however, that it is desirable to guard 
against unnecessary competition at the master's degree level between 
universities and colleges of advanced education. It believes that it 
will be important to continue to exercise some control over the de- 
velopment of additional master^s courses, or streans in master's 
courses in Western Australia in the irranediate future in order to assist 
Murdoch University's development. 



R-S The Committee reccmiends that^ in view of the desirability of avoid- 

ing mneaessary duplication^ and therefore competition for master's 
degree students^ the follcmng guidelines he adopted by the 
Western Australian Post Secondary Education Commission for the con- 
sideration of proposals for new master's degree courses in the 
advanced education sector - 

(a) The programme should have some degree of distinctiveness 
about itj whether this be because the field of study is 
unique to the college of advanced education or because the 
programme adonts an approach which -5 not follomd by 
other local institutions* Distinctiveness may be related 
also to staffs curriculum design gr facilities. 
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(b) Potential student numbers in a field of study are relevant - 
but in different Ways that' are smetimeB }m*d to assess. The 
provision of alternative progrcmies far students^ rather than 
Just increasing enrolments in an existing programme^ may be 
important Where enrolments justify it. 

(a) College of advanced education courses should contribute to the 
major mandate of colleges; that is they should be applied or 
vocationally oriented. Hence some orientation tamrds employment 
opportunities^ continuing professional education^ etCj should 
be eccpeated, 

(d) Vrmecessary duplication should be avoided^ especially Where it 
inoolves heavy costs* 

6*74 Given the need to utilise staff and resources as wisely as possible, 
the Committee considers that cooperative planning and teaching in 
some fields would also be appropt^iate, particularly as the total 
demand in the State for places in some programmes will be limited* 
A cooperative administrative arrangement between institutions should 
enable the specialised abilities of staff to be used in teaching and 
the supervision of projects; should pennit the placement of students 
in the institution most appropriate for their chosen programme; and 
should reduce unnecessary competition* 

R*9 Comiittee recormends that the higher education institute 

ions in Western Australia keep tender review opportunities 
far the cooperative presentation of higher degree programmes 
including arrangements for Joint supervision of research 
students and Joint coursework programes* 

6.75 The Comnittee believes that this is a matter which might warrant 
discussion frm time to time by the Chief Executive Officers of the 
various higher education Institutions* 

6.76 Some additional comments regarding the cooperative presentation of 
higher degree progranmes are included in the Committee's discussion 
of cooperative teaching arrangements and the establishment of 
Institutes* 
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Pre-Serviae Postgraduate Diploma Couvaee in Primary Teacher Eduaation 

6*77 At present, pre-service postgraduate diploma courses in Primary Teacher 
Education are offered by Murdoch University, The University of Western 
Australia, The Western Australian Institute of Technology and Claremont 
Teachers College* The Committee understands that some of the students 
who enrol for The University of Western Australia programme complete 
part of their course at another institution* Enrolments in all of 
these courses are very small, as shown by Table 6*1, and the Coimrittee 
considers that it would be beneficial to rationalise the programnes* 
Indeed, the Committee was inclined to recomnend that the programnes 
be restricted to two institutions, Murdoch University and Claremont 
Teachers College. This arrangement would have provided a reasonable 
geographic distribution of programnes and would have enabled potential 
students to choose between a university programne and an advanced 
education programne* It would also have provided Murdoch University 
with an opportunity to increase its student load and may have mads 
it feasible for the University to develop a complementary post- 
graduate diploma prograrrme in Early Childhood Teacher Education in 
due course* 



TABLE 6*1 

STUDENTS COMMENCING PRE-SERVICE POSTGRADUATE DIPLOMA COURSES 
IN PRIMARY TEACHER EDUCATION BY INSTITUTION, 1975-79 



Institution 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


Murdoch 




2 


, 7 






UWA 




12 


20 


20 


15 


WAIT 


2 




7 


9 


9 


Claremnnt 


25 


38 


47 


26 


44 


Total 


27 


52 


81 


55 


68 



6,78 The Committee has noted, however, the view of the University that grad- 
uates who wish to become primal^ teachers cannot be sufficiently pre- 
pared within the constraints of a one year diploma programne, and 
that it requires such students to complete a one and a half year pro- 
gramne leading to the award of a Bachelor of Arts degree in Initial 
Teacher Education, The Committee can see f.o good reason why a one and 
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a half year pre-service programme should not be made available for 
graduates who wish to become primary school teachers, although in 
the light of existing procedures it might be more appropriate if 
the last half year of such a programne took the form of an intern- 
ship in a school. The Committee believes that if Murdoch Univer- 
sity is able to develop such a programne which is acceptable to 
the State Education Department, then consideration should be given 
to concentrating pre-service Primary Teacher Education courses for 
graduates at Murdoch University and Claremont Teachers College. 

? JO Ccmnittee recommends that if Murdoch VniverHty ie able to develop 

a one and a half year pre-sewice primary Teacher Education programme 
for graduates which i$ acceptable to the State Education Department^ 
then the Western Australian Post Secondary Education Commission discuss 
with the institutions concerned the possibility of concentrating pre- 
sen>ice primxry Teacher Education courses far graduates at Mid'dooh 
University and Claremont Teachers College. 

4 

Cooperative Teachin<f Arrangements 

6.79 The Committee's terms of reference require it^ inter alia, to make 

recotrmendatlons as to the future development of Murdoch University with 
particular reference to possible areas of cooperative teaching between 
institutions to assist the development of the programmes at Murdoch 
University. 



6.60 In the Conmittee's view, possible forms of cooperative teaching are as 
follows - 

(a) individual Murdoch students might attend or enrol externally at 
other institutions to take one or more elective units {that is 
units which are not prescribed as part of the requirements of 

a particular programne); 

(b) groups of Murdoch students might attend or enrol externally at 
other institutions to take one or more units which are required in 
order to fulfil the requirements of a particular programne; 

(c) staff from other institutions might participate in the teaching of 
Murdoch University units; and 

(d) staff from other ir'titutions might participate in the supervision 
of Murdoch higher degree student: 
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6\81 As the Committee understands it, Murdoch's policies regarding the granting 
of credit for units taken at other institutions are quite liberal, but 
only very limited use is being made of these various forms of cooperative 
teaching arrangements at present* The Committee is aware that differ- 
ences in course structures and academic calendars, and conmuting diffi- 
culties will inevitably inhibit the development of cooperative teaching 
arrangements and that such arrangements might also lead to some reduct- 
ion in student load and a lowering of staff morale at Murdoch* 

6*82 Small universities such as Murdoch are inevitably limited in terms of the 
range of units and programmes they can provide. The Committee consid- 
ers that the breadth and depth of some of Murdoch's programnes would 
be enhanced if some units offered by other institutions *-;ere made avail- 
able on a formal basis, perhaps through contracting, to Murdoch students, 
and that this might increase the attractiveness of the University to 
students* Such an approach would also lead to a more efficient use of 
resources in the higher education system as a whole, and would reduce 
the pressure on Murdoch University to spread its resources too thinly 
by offering and staffing a larger number of relatively small-enrolment 
low-demand units* 

R*n The Cojmrittee recormends that Mux*doch University explore vdth 

other institutions the prospects for the further development 
of cooperative teaching between institutions^ with the 
primary aim of enhancing the breadth and depth of Murdoch 
University's progrmmes^ mainly through the provision of 
courses hy ''contracting*'* 

6*83 In the Comnittee's opinion, careful consideration would need to be 

given to the impact of "contracting" on staff morale and student load 
at Murdoch, and a definition of "contracting", which would include 
details of how contract offerings might be paid for by recipient 
organisations, would have to be developed* 

6.84 The Comnittee believes that opportunities for staff from other insti- 
tutions to participate in the supervision of Murdoch higher degree 
students will arise out of needs in specific cases, and are best left 
to develop through informal contact between the staff at the various 

25.; 
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institutions, or through the activities of any research institutes 
which may be established in line with the Coimiittee's reconvnendatlons 
detailed below- The Committee has already referred to the need for 
the higher education institutions to keep under review opportunities 
for the cooperative presentation of higher degree progranmes* 

6,85 The Conmittee also believes that Murdoch Universit:' might benefit if 
indivi^ lal students or groups of students from other institutions were 
encouraged to include one or more Murdoch units in their programmes, 
and if opportunities for Murdoch staff to participate in undergraduate 
and postgraduate teaching at other institutions were extended. The 
Conmittee hopes that Murdoch University will also explore these issues 
with other institutions. 



The EstablirShment of Institutes for TeacMncf and Reseco^ch 

6.86 The institutions of higher education in Perth have developed a number of 
relatively small activities in various academic fields which are to 
some extent complementary, and to some extent competitive: for 
example, in Mineral Sciences, Enerfjy Studies, Asian (cultural) 

Studies and Languages, Psychology, Marine Science, and External Studies, 

6.87 Each institution is now faced with problems of maintaining its partic- 
ular activity in these areas with little prospect of growth in either 
student numbers or funds for teaching and research. There is a real 
danger of the development of a wasteful duplication or competition for 
the available students and, therefore, resources; indeed there Is 
evidence that undesirable developments of this kind have already occurred, 

6.88 It would seem eminently sensible, therefore, to identify areas of work 
within which effective joint action is possible, and in each area to 
establish a "coordinating group", comprising members drawn from each of 

the participating educational institutions and such other organisations 
as are appropriate in each case, to arrange for the maximum level of co- 
operation and coordinated development. Coordination could require a 
wide range of action, from full collaboration between staff groups 
located in each of the participating institutions (through 'fcontractiu^', 

cross accreditation of courses, joint research supervision, collaboration 
in research and shared staffing arrangements), to concentration of all 
contributing staff (and students) within one institution- 
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6.89 The "coordinating group" might be the nucleus of an "Institute" (for 
example, teaching and research Institutes for Mineral Science, Marine 
Science, Energy Science) . In general terms, an Institute's responsi- 
bilities might be defined as follows - 

(a) To recommend to the participating institutions from time to time 
on the staff groups within each institution which are to be 
regarded as members of the Institute. 

(b) To provide advice to the participating institutions and to the 
Western Australian Post Secondary Education Commission on 

- the development and coordination of research activities in the 
particular field within the State, having regard to the special 
strengths of the univerF The Western Australian Institute 
of Technology, the Colleges and other organisations. 

- the rationalisation and collaborative development of postgraduate 
training . 

- the rationalisation and collaborative development of undergraduate 
teaching programmes, having regard to the availability of 
specialised facilities and specialised staff within the different 
contributing Institutions, and the employablli ty of diplomates, 
graduates and postgraduates. 

- the relocation of member groups or facilities between institutions, 
as appropri?te from time to time. 

f.90 The Institute would act to ensure the optimal use of resources through 
a "Standing Committee" which would be responsible for the continuing 
oversight of teaching and research activities of the member groups. 
(This Standing Committee would comprise the "coordinating body" 
referred to above). Its composition would differ in detail In each of 
the different Institutes; but in general terms it should have represent- 
atives of the contributing educational institutions and, where 
appropriate, of State Government departments. Federal Government depart- 
ments, CSIRO, ard industry* It would need to have a clearly defined 
articulation with the administrative structure of the contributing 
institutions and clear lines of communication with their "governing 
bodies". It would be highly desirable to have an understanding that 
the advice which it tendered about development and coordination would 
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normally be accepted by these governing bodies. Consideration should 
also be gWen to the appointment of a full time chairman of the 
"Standing Conmittee". 

6.91 The Standing Committee would be responsible for developing budget 
proposals for the operation of the entire Institute. The Institute's 
income will be derived from the participating institutions and (as 
appropriate) from external sources. Planning of its activities and 
expenditures would need to be '^Institute-wide", rather than being based 
on separate action by its member organisations. The Standing Committee 
would therefore need to deal with the Institute's entire budgetary 
process. 

6.92 Where appropriate, the Standing Committee should develop recommendations 
cn appropriate staffing strategies to permit the operation of a flexible 
research and teaching programme. Provision for the appointment of 
visiting workers may be particularly valuable. 

6.93 The Standing Committee could also be responsible for pronrotinci the 
application of the research skills of Institute staff to current ^ 
problems in agriculture, industry and commerce, and public affairs, 
through consultancies and contract research arrangements, as appropriate. 
The Cofwnittee considers that an Institute should be formed only when 
there is a likelihood of developing a vigorous programme of basic and 
applied research. 

6.94 The Committee is of the view that action should be taken in the fairly 
near future to establish Institutes along the lines discussed in the 
preceding paragraphs in three areas; Mineral Science, Energy Science, 
and Marine Studies. 

6.95 Murdoch University has a major interest in Mineral Science through its 
School of Mathematical and Physical Sciences and the Mineral Chemistry 
Research Unit. It offers programmes at both the undergraduate and 
postgraduate levels with a general emphasis on the processing of minerals 
and the extraction of metals. The Western Australian Institute of 
Technology's School of Mining and Mineral Technology offers progranttnes 
at the undergraduate and postgraduate levels in Mining Engineering, 
Metallurgy and Geology. Student and staff numbers in the Mineral Science 
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area at both institutions are relatively smalK and there are signs of 
Increasing competition for students* It seems to the Comnittee that 
much would be achieved if research programnes and undergraduate and 
postgraduate teaching could be coordinated effectively* While the 
impact on student load would be small, it mioht be appropriate for some 
aspects of the State's activities in the Mineral Science area to be 
focussed on the University* 

12 The Comtittee recormends that the institutions concerned^ and 
^ther appropriate organisations ^ establish a working party to 
inoestigate^ in the light of the Cormdttee's corrmnts regairling 
the establishment of institutes^ the feasibility of establishing 
an ^Institute for Teaching and Research Mineral Science'^ 

96 The two Universities and the Institute are all engaged in some aspects 
of teaching and re§garch in Energy Science* Again, the numbers of both 
undergraduate and postgraduate students and staff at each of the 
institutions are relatively small* Energy Science is an area of study 
which is likely to become increasingly important over the next few 
years* The State Government has established a Solar Energy Research 
Institute to promote research i n the Solar Energy field* It seems to 
the CoiTHTiittee that it would be advantageous to bring together the staff 
involved in Energy Science generally in the higher education institutions 
and perhaps in some other organisations, and to coordinate teaching and 
research in the area* 

33 The Committee recommends that the institutions concerned^ and other 
appropriate organisations including^ perhaps^ the Solar Energy 
Research Institute of Western Australiaj establish a working party 
to investigate^ in the light of the Cormittee's comnents regarding 
the establishmnt of institutes^ the feasibility of establishing 
an ''Institute for Teaching and Research in Energy Science'' to 
deal iHth studies of Energy Science in general and associated 
policy issues* 

97 The two universities and the Institute are all engaged in some aspects 
of Marine Studies, and the Committee understands that significant 
work is also being undertaken within organisations such as the State 
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Departments of Fisheries and Wildlife and Conservation and the Envir- 
onment, the CSIRO, and within Industry. Marine Studies is also an 
area which is likely to become increasingly important in Western 
Australia and which would benefit from a poolinn of the resources in 
the various organisations which are active in teaching and research 
in the field* The Conmittee is aware that Murdoch University is in- 
volved in this area and believes that some advantages would accrue If 
some aspects of the State*s activities in Marine Studies were devel- 
oped on the basis of the University's existing strengths and spec- 
ialisations. 

-R.14 The Committee recommends that the instituticns oanoeTned^ 

and other approipTiate organisations^ establish a working 
* party to investigate^ in the light of the Conmittee's 

comments regarding the establishment of institutes^ the 
feasibility of establishing an ^'Institute for Teaching 
and Research in Marine Studies* 

The Joint Use of Facilities 

6.98 The Conmittee is impressed at the extent to which the higher educat- 
ion institutions in Western Australia are cooperating with each 
other in the joint use of expensive resources and facilities. It seems 
to the Conmittee that post secondary education institutions in Australia 
will be faced with an increasingly difficult resource situation over 
the next v-ecade or so and that they will need to look for more and more 
opportunities of sharing resources and facilities* In Western Austral- 
ia, it might be appropriate for the institutions to give some further 
thought to this matter, especially to - 

(a) the joint use of libraries; 

(b) the preparation ^f audio-visual teaching materials: 

(c) the sharing of resource materials for external studies; and 

(d) the purchase and use of costly items of equipment* 

6*99 In this regard, the Conmittee suggests that it might be helpful if the 
Chief Executive Officers (or their nominees) of all of the post 
secondary education institutions review regularly the joint use and 
development of facilities, cooperative teaching arrangemf^nts, and 
arrangenents for the joint presentation of higher degree programmes. 
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Ptd>licity for Murdoch UniVBraiiy Aa-Hvitiee 

6.100 It appears to the Coiwmittee that Murdoch University's activities and 
strengths are not yet sufficiently well known, nor has its public image 
made it sufficiently attractive to potential students. In part, this 
seems to be due to an early emphasis on the difference between Murdoch 
University and other more traditional universities, an emphasis which 
in some ways has become less appealing with the enlargement of the 
University^ and changes in the employment situation and in public attit- 
udes to higher education. In addition, and most importantly, it simply 
takes a considerable time for a new institution to become known and for 
it, and its graduates, to earn the respect of the comRiunity. 

6.101 Despite these rather negative comnents, the Committee believes that 
Murdoch University is well aware of the importance of achieving a good 
public image and notes^that it has been active in nroviding information 
to potential students and to parents, schools and the community at large 
about its activities in teaching and research. The Committee coumends 
these activities and believes that they should be continued and, per- 
haps, expanded. In the Committee's view, open days, schools liaison 
activities, comunity interaction of a non-academic type {for example, 
in sporting and cultural activities) and an active convocation, are 
likely to be particularly valuable in promoting the University's public 
image. In addition, the University might be able to make more exten- 
sive use of the FM radio station It operates in conjunction with The 
University of Western Australia to publicise its activities. 

The Role of Small Universities 

6.102 The Conmittee's terms of reference refer to the suggestion contained 

in the Williams Report that the range of subjects in small universities 
be reduced and the role of such universities be re-examinec*. 



6.103 The Williams Report discussed in some detail the role of small univer- 
sities and, particularly, the desirability of restricting the range of 
sub' * 3 offered in such institutions in the interests of econoTTy and 
eft»t;iency* Its considerations were set in the context of a discussion 
of the **pi^6^^6pt^' that a university offering courses in the Humanities 
and Social Sciences and Sciences needs at least 4 000 equivalent full 
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time students (which approximates a student load of about 4 000 WSU*s) 

3 

to provide teaching and research at reasonable cost. The Williams 
Report refers to the fact that this "precept" is based on assumptions 
about the number of departments in Faculties of Arts, Science, Social 
Science, and the number of staff in each department required to provide 
for specialisation. It suggests that while these assumptions have 
never been openly discussed, there are now signs that the Universities 
Council is reappraising its views, and that in the next twenty years 
it is likely that small universities will only be able to operate 
economically if they offer a smaller range of subjects than was envis- 
aged during the planning stage and approved by the Universities Council 
for financing . 

6.104 The Committee endorses the view that a small "liberal arts" university 
can offer academically acceptable programmes by concentrating activit- 
ies within the Humanities, and the Natural and Social Sciences. It 
believes, however, that such concentration is only likely if develop- 
ment has proceeded in such a way that the University has been able to 
make careful and deliberate choices aboi't what disciplines it includes 
in its programmes and what it excludes. Provided that such choices 
are possible, a small "liberal arts'* university should be able to 
operate economically with significantly fewer than ^ OOO WSU*s, 
perhaps with as little as 3 000 WSU's. The Committeee also believes 
that a number of recently established and still small Australian 
universities simply have not had either the opportunity to plan for 
limited development of this kind, nor the resources to provide for pre- 
sentation in depth of the basic disciplines in the Humanities and 
Sci ences * 

6J05 In relation to Murdoch, the Committee has reviewed carefully this 

matter of size and educational and economic developnient* It recoqnis- 
es that Murdoch's range of prograrimes extends well beyond that of a 
"liberal arts" university, as about one third of its present student 
load is attributable to its two professional Schools, Education and 
Veterinary Studies. The Committee is also aware that the initial 
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planning for Murdoch University was based on rather optimistic assump- 
tions about growth, and that the University soon realised that, in the 
light of changing circumstances, it would have to plan on the basis of 
more limited growth than originally u ,.cipated. The Committee 
believes that the University has been careful about the range of de- 
velopr^ent of its subject offerings and understands that it has under- 
taken at least one review of its units leading to termination of a 
nui*er with small enrolments. Consequently, and bearing in mind that 
the University offers a very limited range of prograimies at present, it 
seems to the Conrnittee that it would be inappropriate to recommend 
action that would result itva further reduction in the range of pro- 
graimies at Murdoch. Its need is perhaps rather to find ways of ex- 
tending its present-range somewhat; but in view of the relatively 
small size of the University and its limited resources, the Conmittee 
believes that further programmes should only be developed after very 
careful scrutiny of the impact on the pattern of enrolments and costs. 
(It is for this reason thi^t the CoirrrHtee suggests that Murdoch should 
make i^reater use of cooperative teaching arrangements to increase the 
range of subjects available to its undergraduate students. (See R.ll)). 

R.15 Comrittee Tecoimends that no major new activities be developed 

at Murdoch University unless ami until it is clear that they can 
be adequately funded^ and Will attract stgnCfiaant nvuibers 
of additional students; and that Murdoch University continue 
on a regular basis i\^ process of reviewing the subjects offered 
and the opportunities available for ''contracting** additional 
sti> sects. 

6.106 The Committee also draws attention to the fact that acceptance of th^s 
line of reasoning implies that Hurdoch*s continuation as an independent 
university 5lso requires acceptance of the fact that the cost per stud- 
ent at Murdoch University will remain relatively high for some consid- 
erable time. It is very difficult to be precise about the basis for the 
calculation of an "economic size" for a university, especially one which, 
for special reasons contains a most expensive professional School {Vet- 
erinary Studies). The Committee has not addressed itself to the Question 
of "economic viability" except in the most general terms (for example, in 
commenting on the under use of facilities; the desirability of sharing 
high cost facilities such as libraries, computer installations, etc.; 
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and the cost of acadanic diversification in a small university). It 
accepts, however the Williams Coimtittee's view that the economic size 
cf Murdoch University, given the present formula for financial grants 
to universities providing studies in Arts, Science, Education and Vet- 

4 

erinary Science, is approximately 4 500 equivalent full time students. 
The Conmittee's analysis of the potential for growth at Murdoch suggests 
that it may just reach this size by the year 2001, 

The Impl-ications of the Comrri ttee's Recomnendations 

6.107 As indicated previously, student load at Murdoch University In 1979 is 
a little below the minimum of its present target range. In addition, 
some limited growth is provided for in the target ranges which have been 
set for 1980 and 1981, The Cfflnnittee believes that the action it 

has reconmended can have only a limited impact on total student load 
during the remainder of the 1979-81 triennlum, but should lead to in- 
creases in student load during the 1982-84 triennium and up to the year 
2001, The potential effects of the Coimiittee's reconmendations are 
detailed in Table 6.2, 

6.108 The table shows that on the basis of the Conini ttee ' s recoimtendations 
{R,3, R,6 and R,7) and in the light of the various assumptions regarding 
the growth and distribution of enrolments, student load at Murdoch Uni- 
versity could increase from 1 740 WSU's in 1979 to about 2 500 HSU's in 
1984, and could increase further to about 4 700 HSU's in 2001, The 
Conmlttee is of the view that while the various other recommendations It 
has made will not lead to further increases in stuJent load, they should 
assist Murdoch's general educational development. 
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. TABLE 6.2 

POTENTIAL EFFECTS OF THE COMMIHEE'S RECOMMENDATIONS 
ON STUDENT LOAD AT MURDOCH UNIVERSITY, 1979-2001 



Student Load (HSU's) 



1984 


2001 


1 740 


1 740 


• 375 


+1 400 


• 250 


+1 450 


• 100 


+ 100 


• 20 


+ 20 


2 485 


4 710 



Existing Student Load (1979) 

Limit Enrolments at UViA^^^ 

Limit Enrolments at WAIT and the 
Colleges(a) 

Concentrate Asian Studies at 
Murdoch^bJ 

Reserve Some Areas of External 
Studies for ^'jrdochtc) 

Potential Student Load 



Notes; (a) See Table 5J 

(b) See paragraph 6.63 

(c) See paragraph 6.65 

6.109 The potential student load figure of 2 500 WSU's in 1984 is somewhat in 
excess of the Murdoch University's present physical capacity of 2 200 
to 2 300 VISU's. The Conmittee's calculations of potential increases in 
student numbers are necessarily tentative and it may be that a figure 
of 2 500 WSU's by 1984 is too optimistic. It seems to the Conrnittee^ 
however* that it should be possible for Murdoch University to achieve 
a student load at least equivalent to its present capacity of some 
2 200 to 2 300 WSU's by 1984 and that the desirability of providing 
the University with the resources to cater for such a it"jdent load 
should be taken into account in planning for the 1982-84 triennium. 

RJ6 The Committee recomends that in planning for the 1982-84 

tviermivm the Western Australian Post Secondary Education 
Corrmission and 0te Conmomealik Tertiary Eduoatian CommieHon 
take into account the desirability of providing Murdoch 
Univeraiiif with sufficient reaourcea to enable it to cater for 
a atudent load of at least 2 200 to 2 300 WSU's hy 1984. 
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6. no The Committee's longer tern projections suggest that if its recomnendat- 
ions are accepted* Murdoch University's student load could increase by 
sonfi 3 000 WSU's to about 4 700 WSU's by 2001- It seems to the Cotwiitt- 
ee that* as the Williams Committee suggested* a student load of around 
4 500 WSU's would bp sufficient to enable a university such as Murdoch* 
which offers courses in the Humanities and Social and Natural Sciences 
and in Education and Veterinary Science* to operate economically. It 
needs to be acknowledged* however* that the cost per student at NSurdoch 
University will remain relatively high for some considerable time to 
come, 

6.111 The Committee believes that the (mplementation of the action it has 
recommended will result in growth and development at Murdoch 
University. Further growth and development would enable Murdoch to 
capitalise on the significant progress it has made since its esta- 
blishment and enable it to p^^^y an increasingly important and major 
role within the Western Australian community. 
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APPENDIX A 



ORGANISATIONS, GROUPS AND INDIVIDUALS WHO MADE WRITTEN 
SUBMISSIONS TO THE COMMITTEE 



The Cofninittee considered written submissions received from the following - 

(a) Murdoch Universitij Ormnisations 
Murdoch University 

Murdoch University Academic Staff Association 
Murdoch University Guild of Students 

The University Salaried Officers* Association of Western Australia 
(on behalf of the Murdoch University general staff) 

(b) Murdoch Universiti^ Staff 

(i) Groups 

Biology Staff 
Education Staff 
Environmental Science Staff 

(ii) Individuals 

Atkinson, Dr R,J, 

Bain, Mr A.A. 
8aldock, Dr C,V, 



Chiang, Dr T,H* 



Dilworth, Professor M*J* 

Elsegood, Mr R*R*2 
George, Dr D,E,R, 



Gibbins, Associate 
Professor 

Grandage, Associate 

Professor J* 
Guitnn, Mr P, deC, 
Herbert, Dr p,A* 
Ho, Or G,E, 



Hodge, Or RJ,V, 



Hooper, Or J,P, 

Kerr, Professor A. McB* 

Kipp, Oi^ D,A. 

Loneragan, Professor J.F* 



Education Officer, External Studies 
Unit 

School Administrative Officer 
Senior Lecturer in Social and 
Political Theory and Women's 
Studies Coordinator 
Lecturer in Chinese Studies and 
Chairman of the Chinese Studies 
Programme 
Professor of Biology (Microbiology 

and Biochemistry) 
Information Officer 
Senior Lecturer in Comparative 
Literature and Chairman of the 
Comparative Literature Programme 
Associate Professor in Psychology 
and Chairman of the Psychology 
Programme 
Associate Professor of Anatomy, 

Division of Veterinary Biology 
Director, External Studies Unit 
Temporary Lecturer in Chinese 
Senior Lecturer in Environmental 
Engineering and Chairman of the 
Environmental Science Programme 
Senior Lecturer in Comparative 
Literature and Chairman of the 
Communication Studies Programme 
Lecturer in History 
Professor or Economics 
Lecturer in Philosophy 
Professor of Biological Sciences 
(Plant Biology) 
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Mainsbridge, Profiessor B* 
Newman, Dr P.W.G, 



O'Connor, Professor D,C, 



Parker, Professor A, J, 



Potter, Professor IX. 
Ruthrof, Dr H,G, 
Savage, Professor R-D, 
Sdiibeci , Mr R,A* 

(a) Murdoch University Students 

(i) Groups 

Biology Students 
Chinese Studies Students 
Comparative Literature Students 
Economics Students 

Population and World Resources Students 
Psychology Students 
Postgraduate Education Students 

(ii) Individuals 

Bradbui^, Ms 
Cowell, Mr J,E, 
Dutton, Rev, A*G, 
Fox, Ms J* 
Gallaher, Mrs P,E, 
Lucadou-Wells, Miss R* 
McGauran, Sister E*M* 
Sullivan, Mr P* 

Zink, Miss E. 

(d) Other Orcfanieations 

Academic Staff Association of the Western Australian Taachers Colleges 
Australian Federation of University Women (Western Australia) 
Australian Optometrical Association, Western Australian Division (Inc*) 
City of Fremantle 
Claremont Teachers Collf^ge 
Graylands Teachers College 
Nedlands College 

Peace Research Program, United Nations Association of Australia 
The University of Western Australia 

The University of Western Australia Academic Staff Association 
The University of Western AustrJ?.!^? Convacation 
The University of Western Australia Guild of Undergraduates 
The Western Australian Institute of Technology 
The Western Australian InstUute of Technology Academic Staff 
Association 



Professor of Physics and Chairman 

of the Physics Progranine 
Lecturer in Environmental Science 
and Chairman of the Population 
and World Resources Programme 
Professor of Environmental Studies 
and Director of the Institute 
for Environmental Science 
Professor of Chemistry and Director 
of the Mineral Chemistry 
Research Unit 
Professor of Animal Biology 
Senior Lecturer in Literature 
Professor of Psychology 
Lecturer in Education 



Coolbellup, Western Australia 
East Maitland^ New South Wales 
Mosman Park, Western Australia 

Karratha, Western Australia 
Wynyard, Tasmania 
Geraldton, Western Australia 
Coordinator, Council of Student 

Representatives 
Cottesloe, Wesftern Australia 
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The Western Australian Institute of Technology Salaried Officers 
Association 

The Western Australian Institute of Technology Student Guild 

United Nations Association of Australia, Western Australian Division 

West Australian Peace Conmittee 

Western Australian Post Secondary Education Comnission 
Women's International League for Peace and Freedc,.,, Australian Section 
Women's International League for Peace and Freedom, Western Australian 
Branch 



(e) Other IndividuaU 



Cant, Mr A*F* 
Forrest, Mr P,H* 



Gare* Mr EX* 
Gentilli, Dr J, 

Hitchens, Professor D*L. 



Holmes, Mrs M*J, 
King, Mrs B* 
Patterson, Mr KJ* 

Reid, Mr T,A* 

Stange, Mr P*D* 

Suter, Dr K.D* 

Wild, Mrs P.D* 
Williams, Ms H. 



Gwelup, Western Australia 

Assistant Director-General {Technical 

Education), Technical Education 

Division, Education Department of 

Western Australia 
Darlington, Western Australia 
Honorary Research Fellow, The University 

of Western Australia 
Professor of History and Social Science, 

The Evergreen State College, 

Olympla, Washington, U*S,A* 
Mosman, New South Wales 
Rossmoyne, Western Australia 
State Organiser, Churches of Christ in 

Western Australia Inc. 
Director, Western Australian Regional 

Computing Centre 
Lecturer In Asian Studies, The Western 

Australian Institute of Technology 
Dean of Students, Wesl^ College within 

the University of Sydney 
Mount Pleasant, Western Australia 
Arana Hills, Queensland 



K Joint submission from Professors Dilworth, Loneragan and Potter* 
2, Joint submission from Dr's, George and Hodge, 
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EXTRACTS FROM SUBMISSIONS RECEIVED FROM HIGHER 
EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS 

The extracts quoted below are taken from submissions received from Murdoch 
University, The University of Western Australia, The Western Australian 
Institute of Technology, Claremont Teachers College* Graylands Teachers 
College and Nedlands College. The Conmittee has also received submissions 
from a number of academic and general staff associations and student 
associations of the above institutions* and from The University of Western 
Australia Convocation. In gereral , the submissions from these organisations 
reflect themes which are present in the submissions from the respective 
institutions and which are detailed below - 

Murdoch University Submission 

Id) The main elements of Mux*dooh which give it a speaial character are 
the general support for inter-disoiplimry approaches, which is 
encouraged by the structure of Schools rather than Departments; 
the first year of study, for Part I of degrees^ in which the student 
is both obliged to take some course work outside the field of his or 
her likely specialisaHon and is enabled to choose additional 
elecHves as well as taking courses which are prerequisites for a 
particular programne; the large External Studies programme which is 
availabte both to distant students and to those witkin easy reach 
of the Ihviversityi the encouragement of a system of independent 
study contracts; and the presence of a considerable proportion of 
mature age students in our internal as well as our external 
pvogramms. Hone of these special characteristics should be allowed 
to disguise the fact that a high proportion of academic work at 
Murdoch is in itself quite orthodox " it is a matter of general style^ 
as well as a modest amount of Hnnovation^* ^ plus the fact that in 
many subject areas our approach and our coverage is different from 
what is offered at UWA, which entitles us to claim that we are indeed 
offering a genuinely alternative path through higher education in 
Western Australia. 

(b) Murdoch is, undoubtedly^ a small institution by modem University 
stmdards. We do not feel that relative smallness is a seriouss 
disadvantage* Indeed, we think that intimacy iti teaching is 
tremendously worthwhile and that the kind, of carrpus life which should 
develop here has a good chance of being of higher himm quality than 
is possible in i>ery large institutions* There is no reason why 
scholarship should be unduly di fficult of achievement here* What 
Murdoch may lack in sheer size in this context is compensated for by 
the near presence of UWA and WAIT. Between the three of us there is 
a sizeable community of research workers which is providing its oDn 
intellectual stimulus. In shorty we embrace relative smallness 
happily, and would contend that, in educational terns we would, in 
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many respects, be very content to be thought of as a small institute' 
ion of high academic standards* fhe character and strnctitre which 
has evolved should, in our view, be preserved in general terms and 
allowed to develop along lines now familiar to us. 

(c) But, while itte are of a mind to agree that '*small is beautiful", we 
are consciow that, in the difficult economic context of our time, 
we are a little too small at vresent* In strictlu educational terms 
there are areas in which we feel the need to exoand our caoacity in 
order to achieve a better acadmic balance* In economic terns, we 
are not operating in some areas at the kind of level which has 
apparently become acceptable as "viable" in overall national 
University parlance* 

(d) Our basic need, therefore, is to find ways of ensuring modest, 
balanced growth over the next decade, grotDth which would enable us 
to keep tcp our entry standards, ensure balance between teaching 
and research and between disciplinary areas, and, above all, allow 
and encourage us to aim consistently for first class academic 
status^ 

(e) We can talk confidently of the possibilily of being able to accontm^ 
date 20% more students attending cantpus* (There is no big accomo^ 
dation prcblem in the way of increasing our external numbers, but for 
reasons of academic and institutional balance, we would not want to 
exceed significantly our present proportion of external enrolments, 
which is now mmning at 36%}* We could by dotibling up office 
accommodation for stib^lecturing staff, find space for about 20 
additional academic staff members* In rough figures, therefore, we 
could take in our present accommodation another 350 WSUs over what we 
have this year, bringing our total WSUs to about 2100, and could 
find room for a^grcwth of academic staff up to about 200* 

(f) The obvious next step in permanent building (other than student 
residences whCch are our present first priority and the probable need 
for Library space), would be to commission an administration block 
which would release a mall part of the Library building and a large 
part of West Academic II, thus providing room for substantial further 
expansion, though only in non^ldboratovy studies* 

(g) This is the appropriate point at which we should indicate the various 
possible ways in which Murdoch might be helped towards that early, 
modest and balanced growth which, it has been argued, is the most 
desirable kind of development for the University's next years of 
operation* Inevitably, we see several options* 

(h) First, at one extreme, we could take the view that a new university 
must be expected to take time to carmend itself to its parent 
society^ that the process is not easy, and that the somewhat less 
than expected growth so far should not be regarded as more than a 
limited term misfortune* There is imdoubtedly som merit in this 
view, but given all the national and local ciroumstanoes, we are 
rather doubtful whether so laisser faire an attitude would guarantee 
our stability and our desired modest growth, unless there was to be 
a very early and heavy increase in Western Australians population* 
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(i) Seaondy we could think about action taken outside Murdoch which would 
he henBfioial to u$^ Thus a firm limitation on enrolment and innovat- 
ion in speaified academic arec^ by other tertiary institutions would 
in itself make Murdoch's growth in those areas more probable^ 

(J) fkird^ Murdoch might be encouraged to take on entirely new work not 
done elsewhere in the State. Some possibilities are already at an 
advanced stage of preparation*.* 

(k) Fourth^ the most promising existing area for immediate expansion is 
that of postgraduate study. We have been mable to accept many uell 
qualified students wishing to do research. Our ability to take post- 
gmduates is controlled by the Universities Council guidelines* We 
have some reason to believe that a re-allocation of numbers etween 
undergraduate and postgraduate students would be considered sympath- 
etically^ and this could mean an increase in student load^ though no 
expansion of our permitted total of student enrolment or of resources 
during the rest of the present trien^iwn* 

(I) Fifths there is the idea of more co-operative teaching and researdi 
among all the tertiary institutions ^ but particularly among the two 
Universities and WAIT* Some useful co-operation already exists^ 
and there may well be other areas in which similar sharing of 
facilities and talents would be both possible and academically 
wort}twhile . . . But it should be made clear that^ so far as adding to 
student strength at Murdoch is concerned^ the benefit of both the 
existing and any foreseeable additional cooperation would be marginal* 

(m) Sixths there is tfie possibility of moiling into non-degree and contin- 
uing education Dork. This we view with caution^ being particularly 
mindful of our wish to concentrate our efforts primarily on teaching 
for first and postgraduate degrees and on research* Some indication 
of possibilities in external^ non-degree and continuing education 
work is given in answer to specific questions later* 

(n) Seventh and last^ we com to the possibility of transferring academic 
work from other tertiary institutions to Murdoch* This possibility^ 
which loans so large in the Terms of Reference of the Comnittee of 
Inquiry y is by its nature an embarrassing one for us* We appreciate 
fully the likely reactions of fellob) institutions^ and have some 
lively apprehensions abotct the difficulties involved in both making 
and recovering from surgical transplantations* But we cannot deny 
thaty iihort of full-blooded implementation of a policy of limiting 
the activities of other tertiary institutions^ or a rather unlikely 
large^ rapid and ear^y growth in the local demand for university 
education^ perhaps the most obvious way to give us a firmer base 
from which to buvld some modest e:cp(xnsian would involve transfers 
of work* There might well be advantage in some areas of study from 
concentrating them in Murdoch^ quite apart from the special concern 
for student numbers* We list*** (see below) several tentative 
suggestions which have arisen out of careful consideration within 
Murdoch* ^e do so^ not because we regard the items listed as 
constituting a well defined ''package**: we do so in order to provide 
the Committee of Inquiry with a field of possibilities^ all of which 
We would regard as worth further investigation ^ and some of which the 
Comrittee may feel should be endorsed. 
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(o) In preBmting these seven possible approaches we hax)e been very 
conscious that there is probably no single solution* We are 
parHcularlt; concerned to enphasise oic? hope that any changes in 
over oiraumtances would net distort the character of the Univeiaity 
as it ha$ developed hitherto^ but would allow us to continue cur 
present very satisfyiyig work and to go on offering over special 
kind of University to the people of Western Australia. 

(p) The mat fundamntal decision on struaU^re made by the Planning 

Board wus to have Schools devoted to fields of study which included 
the interests of several disciplines^ rather than Departmnts each 
concerned with a single discipline* In turn the School concept is 
the frameijork mthin which inter^dCsciplinary ai/pzK^aches to teaching 
and research are cultivated^ and became of this orientation of 
people towards co-operation across subject boundaries^ the same 
openness of mind d^elops across School frontiers. 

(q) The organisational structure^ which treats. External Studies simply 

a$ an alternative mode of study^ with the same courses being presented 
by the same people both on can^us and off carrpus^ is fundamental to 
its integration within the University's educational programed By 
having only a small External Studies Unit <md by insisting that the 
Schools should treat external work equally with internal work through 
the medium of the same academic staffs the External programne is part 
of thenormal every day concern of teachers who are also responsible 
for internal work, So ^hiving off^ of External work to a special 
staff has been allowed to develop, 

(r) Over the past few years^ oia* developing strength in the areas of 

postgraduate study and research has been most encouraging. We have 
attracted not only established researchers who haoe joined us from 
other imiversities^ sometimes with research teams or assistants^ bict 
we have also attracted a large proportion of young staff who are keen 
researchers. This has had effect of attracting very mll^qualified 
people from both within Australia and outside to work as postgraduate 
students, 

(s) The staff of the University have performed extremely mil in attracting 
outside research grants. Between 1975 and 1978 the total amount 
attracted to the University specifically for research doubled from 
$242 000 in 29?5 to $500 000 in 1978, The Australian Research Grants 
Committee awarded grants totalling $298 000 for 2979, an increase of 
$62 000 aver the previous year's grant. This can he compared inth 
ARGC grants to the other newer or equivalent sized universities, for 
instance, Griffith University which attracted $266 000 and Deakin 
University which attracted $Z5 000, 

(t) Suggestions for possible transfers of work to Murdoch from other tertiary 
institutions have come forward. They concern five areas - Education, 
Asian/South-east Asian Studies, English etc^. History, and Psychology/ 
Social Wc^-'k, 

(i) Education: The strong reference to teacher training in the Terns 
of Reference of the Committee of Inquiiy has naturally aroused 
curiosity as to the possibility of some large scale transfer of 
work being made to Murdoch, Wo would point out in that context 
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that large scale transfer would raise very early problems of 
physical accomodation. We would also stress the fact that any 
transfer of teacher training would affect other Schools than 
Education and would increase the teaching load in several areas. 

If transfers were to be possible^ our School would be particularly 
keen to ha:ve the concern for Special Education transferred from 
UWA and three areas transferred from WAIT - Preschool or Early 
Childhood Education (which would bring a need for a Preschool 
Centre on or near the Murdoch campus)^ Science Education^ and 
Educational Administration. We would also point out that 
Further Teacher Education is being developed externally by no tees 
than four tertiary institutions and would press the case for 
Mi4rdoch's particular potential effectiveness in this heavily 
duplicated area. Lastly^ we feel that the Master of Education 
should not be offered by WAIT as the two universities can very 
adequately meet demand. 

(ii) Asian/South-east Asian Studies : At present Asian Studies are 
carried on at VWA^ WAIT and Murdoch* We would claim to have a 
well articulated approach and prograrme^ which could become^ both 
for teaching and research^ a natural focus for all such study in 
Western Australia. There are two suggested changes. One is for 
Murdoch to take over some of l^AIT^s involvement in South-east 
Asian Studies. This would need careful consideration because of 
the large language emphasis at WAIT Which might not fit easily 
into a combined operation. The second approach is on a wider 
Asian basis and would involve^ in addition to the transfer from 
WAIT^ a transfer of Japanese studies from UWA. 

(Hi) English etc . : There are felt to be strong possibilities of being 
able to feed into the School of Human Communication at Murdoch^ 
certain aspects of the present WAIT programme in Stagecraft and 
Film. It is suggested that theatrical and historical aspects of 
those areast together with a development of workshop activity in 
experimental creativity in fitm» TV^ writing and drama would be 
particularly well placed at Murdoch* Our Commmications Studies 
programme is being recast to have a definite linguistic emphasis 
and in that context it is also suggested that the transfer of 
anthropological linguistic expertise from UWA would help greatly 
to build wp the I4urdoch School. 

A much bigger possibility which has been mooted would be the 
transfer of large parts of the present l-^AIT Department of English 
activity in suck areas as Literature^ Australian Studies^ 
Creative Writing^ Theatre^ Arts, Film and TV (but not the technical 
production aspect of those areas)* Postgraduate work in 
Literature would be particularly appx^opriate to Murdoch. 

(iv) History ** The History programe at Murdoch is keen to consolidate 
theme areas in Australian Studies^ Women's Studies^ Southeast 
Asian Studies and twentieth century British history. This would 
effectively roitnd. out courses ^ aytd cater ^re effectively for the 
Un^gest External Studies Programme enrollment in the university. 
Our historians are particularly amve of the heavier enrolments 
which would come their way in the event of an increase in teacher* 
training at Murdoch. It has been suggested that selected yAIT 
history staff in the above areas could appropriately be moved to 
Murdoch^ and readily accomodated. h*ui*ther^ External Studies i^ 
History could then be centralised at Murdochs 
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(v) Psyahology/Soaial Work: Psychology is one of Murdoch's mo$t 

successful areas* Our programme is more applied arid develapmetital 
than is the programs at VWA^ and the itsjo Universities^ therefore^ 
complement each other most usefully* The School feels that Murdoch 
could very effectively take over som or all of iMe existing 
Psychology teaching at MIT* Certainly^ fovrth year Psychology 
could appropriately be transferred and thus help to boost the 
flourishing^ advanced teaching and research already going on here 
But there is confidence that the whole of the WAIT programme could 
be absorbed and the suggestion has also been made that a neD 
Professional School of Psychology and Social Work could be 
established successfully at Mm^och* 

We wish to stress again what was made clear in the General Statemnt*** 
that these possibilities are tentative and are not presented as a package* 
Each is^ in our vim^ worth serious consideration and further investigate^ 
ion* Obviously in the case of the largest moves suggested - teacher 
training^ Snglish etc*^ &nd Psychology— problems posed by lack of 
physical accommodation could become almost immediately apparent^ 

The University of Western Australia Submission 

(a) Introduction^ * * The University of Western Ausfy*alia has contributed in 
very large measure to the fourySation and development of Murdoch University^ 
Initially^ the University endorsed i^e reccmiendation by both Federal 

and State Governments^ that Murdoch be founded as a separate institution 
of university status* Individual members of this University contributed 
to the initial development of Murdoch* fhe University of Western 
Australia donated the land on which ihe new institution was built. 

This support has been continuous. The University of Western Australia oo^ 
operated in transferring all external studies to Mmdoch University^ thus 
giving Murdoch the opportwtity to develop a far more extensive external 
service than was possible here^ and there has been further co-operation 
with Murdoch in the establishment and working of the 6UVS FM Radio 
Station^ Many individual staff mmbers from this University have been 
appointed to higher posts at Murdoch* The extent of co-operation with 
arid assistance to Murdoch is closely bound up with the stizbilisation of 
nimibers at this University^ For som years there has been strict control 
of entry nianbers here^ and the development of courses and the pattern of 
Faculties has been designed to give the most satisfactory balance and 
viability to the University at its present size. In achieving this 
balance^ the University has constantly borne in mind its responsibility 
as a senior institution of tertiary education in Australia* 

(b) First Term of Reference : To consider the suggestion contained in the report 
of the Williams Comtittee that the range of subjects in small Universities 
be reduced and the role of such Universities be re-examined^ 

The minimum economic size of a university, as stated in the Williams 
Report, may be open to ciuestion^ Universities here are at some distance 
from all other universities in Australia, and Western Australia has a 
fairly fast growing population* Clearly there must be room for a second 
university (particularlj as The University of Western Australia may well 
have readied its optimw/i size), to accommodate the additional numbers 
arising from the groioth in population* 
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Reducing the range of subgeots in cl small univereity could make it lees 
attractive to students ard bo reduce enrolmnts* Small universities 
necessarily cannot offer the same range of subjects as the large ones^ 
hut it is healthy for them to compete uhere possible^ if the compe'ition 
is justified by demands In addition^ the universities rnust take account 
of the demands of the comunity for the provision of specialised courses^ 
training small numbers of students for l^y roles in the (yormunity* 

(c) Second Term of Reference : To consider present teaching activities^ such 
as teacher traimng^ uhicn are duplicated at The University of Western 
Australia^ Murdoch University and the W,A* Institute of Technology^ and 
where Murdoch University could be strengthened by rationalisation and 
transfer of activities* 

**.A strongly held view in this University is that the training of second- 
ary teachers, at least in the basic academic disciplines, should be under- 
taken at university level* The minimum qualification should be a 
university degree and a Diploma in Education* 

(d) Third Term of Reference: To consider possible areas of co-operative 
teaching between institutions to assist the developnent of the programmes 
of Murdoch University* 

This University supports the idea of co-operative teaching, and it could 
possibly e developed to a minor extent* However, in considering any 
rmjor developnent of co-operative teaching between this University and 
Murdoch, the practical issues must be paramount* These stem principally 
from the differences in the type of courses offered and the degree 
structures: the distance bel^een the tioo institutions: and differences 
in the academic year and timetabling of classes* 

It is unlikely that co-operative teaching efforts of any magnitude can 
be made in the tight of these difficulties, and it should be noted that 
Murdoch was in fact intended to have courses and degree structures 
differing from those at the University; of Western Australia* 

It is questionable wnether co-operative teaching would in any way 
increase student numbers at Murdoch^ or significantly reduce costs* 

(e) Fourth Term of Reference: To consider the possibility of transfer of 
other selected actzvzties from other institutions to Murdoch University* 

This needs to be recognised as a most expensive proposition, involving 
new buildings, transfer of equipment, arid possible uneconomic use of 
buildings vacated* 

There is also considerable danger in transferring long-established and 
well patronised university courses which are at present contributing 
integrally to the balance and viability of the University of Western 
Australia* It would be a poor policy which destroyed the balance and 
optimum size of one university in or^r to shore up deficiencies in 
another university whose viability was in question* 

If the transfer of courses is considered, it must be remembered that 
transferred departments my not carry their student enrolments with 
them* If the factors, whatever these are, which cause low enrottnents 
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at Murdoch remain^ potential students of the transferred courses may 
choose to study a different course at the Institution of their first 
choice^ ifhat i^, election of the Institution may be more intportant 
than selection o/ the course. Further^ although the initial choice of 
institution may not aTADoys be linked to a sttident 's har^ location^ in 
any transfer of course students may well prefer to continue to study in 
the same location - for example^ if the University were to give up 
courses^ stitdent^ might choose another institution north of the river^ 
rather than transfer to Murdoch. 

In any question of transfer^ due account must be taken of contractual 
obligations to the staff involved^ both at Murdoch University and at 
the transferring institution. 

(f) Conolusion: This University most strongly supports the maintenance of 
Murdoch as a separate^ university institution. It is the function of 
universities to provide the highest intellectual training (there are^ 
after all^ no institutions of quaternary education)^ and to provide 
opportunities for enrolment for all those able to take advantage of such 
^ucation^ As the University of Western Australia is not na/> increasing 
its enrolments^ it is therefore essential for Murdoch to retain its 
university status. 

Since its inception^ Murdoch has moved oDay some^dhat f^'om the innovative 
coursei^ from which it started^ and which^ possitly became they were 
not obviously career orientated^ have not attracted very large numbers. 
It should be remembered that Murdoch did not accept its first under- 
graduates until 1975^ and that^ unlike Deakin and Wollongong^ it did 
not replace an existing institution. In these oircmstances^ its 
achievement in student load is by no rneans indefensible. So far^ 
t4urdodh has been geographically isolated^ with poor publio transport. 
Population gr<Mlh in new stiburbs couth of the river has been much sicker 
th^ti expected. Only nao are the suturbs in the immdiate vicinity of 
Murdoch becoming developed^ and this should result :n a larger student 
enrolment. The figures nrovided in the WilliamB report can be mis^ 
interpreted,* in that the Veterinary School is included in the overall aver^ 
age^ and this makes the costs appear unduly high. Even so it sho'ild 
be noted that the operating cost per stitdent at Murdoch is not much above 
thct of Griffith or James Cook Universities. 



The Western Austral-ian Institute of Technoloiy Submission 

Ca^ In further elucidation of its vieus on the nature of technology and on 
breadth of studies crppropriate to a college^ the Commonwealth Advisory 
CoiTtftittee on Advanced Education in its Second Report (19?0-?Z) stated : 
*'The colleges^ involvement is with technology^ which may be defined as 
the application of knowledge to satisfy huimn need. The concerns of 
technology are therefore as wide as ihose of human need^ and embrace 
the appliaatio.': of knowledge in the social sciences^ languages^ art 
and desigii^ aa ^etl as in the physical and biological sciences and. 
' engineering. 

(h) In broad terms the Institute has defined its respomibilities as being : 

to define comnunity needs^ interest^ and desires which can 
be met by a college of advanced edui^ation that interprets 
its charge broadly^ and 
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within the limits its present expertise anj T'^$oiiraes 
to re$pond to those carefully evaluated conmmii^ -based 
needsj While 

anticipating future developments and preparing to respond to 
them in an educationally sound and relevant Way* 

(a) More Bpecifically these responsibilities have been spelt out in 
opei*ational terms as: 

a regard for students ' occupational objeotives^ which implies 
a strong vocational orientation and a practical emphasis 

a desire to foster excellence in the application of knowledge 

a responsiveness to the needs of the community and a readiness 
to adapt to ciiange 

a direct link with industry^ business and the professions 

the provision of a full range of courses as appropriate from 
associate diplomas to Master's degrees 

special provision for mature-age students 

flexible entrance requirements 

a commitment to the provision of aontinu'ing or life^long 
education 

the conduct of research which is directed touards the solution 
of practical problems 

an emphasis on interdisciplinary studies 

an emphasis on a conoem for students and the quality of 
teaching cffered to them 

a willingness to expe2>iment with non^ traditional patterns of 
teaching and learning 

a concern with "openness" not only in terms of flexible 
entrance requirements but also in terns of "accessibility''^ 
e^g* in such matters as granting credit for work experience^ 
providing bridging co-urses^ maximising educational opportun- 
ities for residents in remote areas^ facilitating ease of 
transfer to and fron other post^secojvdary institutions^ etc* 

(d) In terns of its graduates, the Institute has aimed at the development 
of people who are : 

well prepared in knowledge, skills and professional attitudes 
to become efficient practitioners in their fie'^da at an 
appropriate 'Uvel, applying knowledge to the solution of 
relevant problems 
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sufficiently grounded in theory and general principles as a 
basis for effective performance and far continued learning 

able to read and listen critically and comunicate effectively 

appreciative of the limitations of their am knowledge and 
skills and of the value of the viewpoints and contributions of 
others 

aua::*e of the social implioatians of -their particular fields and 
of their social resportsibilities 

motivated to continue their education both formally and 
informally in order to adapt to change^ and effectively equipp- 
ed with learning skills for this purpose 

enriched in their personal development and interests by their 
experience in the Institute* 

(e) The present range of studies at the Institute is precisely that propo^^d 
by the Jackson Cormittee and accepted by the Government at the inception 
of the Institute. It Was clearly the decision that it was not in the 
interests of the State to retain a number of separate institutions in 
various fields^ some of them clearly non^vidble in any foreseeable 
futt^i^. In taking thie etep^ Western Australia was the first state to 
adopt rationalisation^ a recommended process other states now follow to 
a limited degree. In Western Australia it Was largely successfully 

and relatively easily achieved at the beginning^ 

(f) The Jackson Cormittee* * * also held the view that "one good reason for 
welcoming this development fs that since technologists and professional 
men are 'nwiediately involved in applying knowledge to and in human 
society, they need an educational environment in touch as much with the 
humanities and social sciences as with technologies*** 

'^j fhe Institute has eight schools^ each headed by a dean* The aim in 
forming the schools has been to integrate related fields bo that the 
' School acts as a cohesive force between its various elements* This makes 
for more effective and efficient use of resources^ in units of a manage- 
able size with Which sttu^nts and staff can reasonably identify, fhe 
School concept encourages greater integration and coordination in 
educational terms* 

(h) WAIT-AIDj a consultancy company established by the Institute in 1972^ 
has X primary purpose of keeping staff in touch with current problems in 
th^ir professional fields in order to assist them in inai'^taining the 
relevancy of the courses they teach* 

(i) Research has a role in supporting both the teaching ottu, the applied 
emphases within the Institute* It also contributes to lin<s with 
industry and the community* 

(3) Research is not explicitly taken in^o account in the funding} of the 
Institute* However^ along with other CAEs^ the Institute has always 
been given encouragement by the Cormonwealth authorities for staff 
members tc widertake consultancy and investigational work on a contract 
basis and to seek outside funding for research. In giving this 
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encoux-agement the authorities have placed the eWhaeis on applied 
research with a direct relctiomhip to the teaching of the ^taff member 
concerned. Research is therefore seen as being clearly supportive of 
teaching rather than an equivalent function with teaching as tends to 
be ihe position in universities* 

(k/ ""^^nibers of staff have been increasingly successful in applicatic ^ r 
research grants from such bodies as the Australian Research Grants 
Committee (ARGC)^ Educational Research and Development Committee (EBDC) 
mtd National Health and Mediaal Research Council (NHMJiO* 

(l) Many staff pursue research activities out of personal interest and^some 
projects are assisted by ujse of Institute equipment and/or som lirrrited 
support from departmental funds or deans ^ reserves* In this regard^ 
research is oeen by the Institute as an hnportant avenue for staff 
development. The 197S issue of Techne.** provides an overview of current 
research and community development projects in the Institute* From this^ 
both the teaching and applied eWhases are evident* In connection with 
those feu projects which muy not be so clearly pointed in these directions^ 
we would draiJ attention to the view expressed by the Jackson Commitiee 
that - 

"colleges of advanced education should not be prevented 
by arbitrary de^jnttion from participating in the advancement 
oi learning and scholarship/' 

(m) The T-^stitute 's history also indicates that internally considerable planjiing 
?icto^ bven undertaken with regard to the organisation of its academic 
activities. The present integrated and inter-disciplinary academic 
organisation in the Institute hus been the result of progressive refine- 
ment over a number of years^ and the Institute firmly believes that this 
organisation^ only recently achieved^ has the potential for meeting the 
needs of the conmmity to an eoen greater extent in the future than in 
the past. 

(n) The Institute's pres^^nt scale and diversity should not simply be seen ^n 
terns relative to other iustitutioms * The Institute considers that a 
number of benefits tc its u^ers result from its scale and diversity* 
For example by policy all WAIT courses facilitate a liberal education 
and sponsor sinident access to the considerable resources of the Institute* 
The opportunities provided for flexible course arrangements and s'':udent 
mobility within the Institute cere considered by it to be unequalled in 
Western Australia and particularly relevant to the presert and fore- 
seeable employment needs of the community. A measure of this relevance 
is provided in results of rf r-ecent survey of over 1^500 Year 12 students 
in Western Australian sch 'Is (conducted by Dr Carrie formerly of 
the WAIT School of Teacher Education)^ These students ranked WAIT the 
highest of all higher education institutions in Western Australia in 
terms of job opportimities for graduates^ practical comses^ and social 
environment. 

(o) It is consistent with the charter of the Institute for its courses to 
have an emphasis on the application of knowledge in a variety of 
disciplines. Its graduate programmes : 
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provide an aoenue for poatgraduate study which is different 
in kind fvom what is availai>le elsewhere^ buv is at tec^t 
equal in standard. Such programes generally complement 
eimilar level courBea aonduated in other tertiary institutions 
in this State 

are aonaemed iTimariZy with the agplicatian of knowledge to 
serve the needs of the aomunity rather than with the pursuit 
of ^'pure*' research of a highly specialised and theoretical 
kind* They are designed to satisfy a demand for vocationally 
oriented courses at postgraduate level which will meet the 
professional or other reqtdremnte of practitioners and the 
coTmnmity* 

(p) The Institute believes that it s philosophy and policies on postgraduate 
studies ccnd project and research work provide t 

assistance to industry and the corrmmity by providing a 
milieu in Which applied rjeseareh may be conduci^d and 
encouraged; 

the incentive for teaching staff to remain abreast of develop- 
ments in their field and to achieve a higher excellence in the 
retHeval^ cotrmunicatian and application of knowledge; and 

for the extension of knowledge and the application of such 
knoti>ledge^ 

(q) The Institute firmly believes that its postgraduate activities provide 
an alternative kind of VG education for students which is generally 
and more directly professionally oriented. In the course of discuss- 
ions on proposed developments^ due attention must be given to the real 
differences which exist between university and CAE postgraduate 
prograiwies* 

(r) We would respectfully suggest that the prim concern in the considerat- 
ion of the Cormittee in making its enquiry shotild be the interests of 
students cmd the ccmMtCty rather than th^ problems of institutions, 

(s) fife would also suggest that the problems seen with respect to Murdoch 
University can only be properly considered in the context of the 
total system of tertiary education. To consider issues such as 
teacher education only in relation to particular or selected institut- 
ions may well reeult in inadequate or ineffective solutions* 

i t) The Institute Would be prepared to enter into discussions on any co-- 
operative action which might be seen cis contributing to the future 
econontic viability of Murdoch University^ Whilst we recognise the 
practical difficulties which my be involved in iJftplementtn^ 
proposals^ the areas such as the following might be brought under 
review : 

the recognition by ae institution of studies cottpleted at 
another 
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fke faailitation of atudBntB incovpovavvng aUidiee f^cm one 
institution within qiialifioatiom being undertaken ctt another 
institution 

the facilitation of the tvanafer of students with ^appropriate 
reoogni:ion of their studies 

contracting arrangements 

co-operation and co-ordination in the provision of services in 
libraries^ computing and administrative areas 

co-operation in the use of academic staff and in research 

(u) The Institute views with concern the suggestion of the transfer of 
activities and would consider any proposals of this kind should take 
into account the following points which we realise t}te Committee may 
already have in mind : 

Oversinplification by assuming that things called by the same 
name are of the same nature should be avoided i*e^ -Hhe 
assumption that teacher education in one institution is 
equivalent zo tea^^r education in another institution^ or that 
a master^s degree in one institution is the equivalent of a 
master's degree within the same general field in another 
institution* Such courses may vary not only in the particular 
areas within the general field to which i^y cere addressed^ but 
also in their approach influenced by the philosophy of the 
institution and the context which this provides* It follows ^that 
transfer of a course from one institution to another may change 
that course significantly to the disadvantage of the students 
and of the cormamity by modifying the relevance of the course to 
the needs of (hither or both* 

Transfer of a course may not lead to tfte transfer of students 
since they may decide to go elsewhere or not to pursue tertiary 
education* 

It would be essential to the econony of the system as a whole 
and of particular institutions from which activities were trans'- 
ferred that the staff should also be. transferred. 

The transfer of activities from the adoanced education sector 
to the University sector raises some fundamental questions 
relatiTig to the system of post-secondary education. liAIT^ for 
instance^ has consistently built its courses around the 
philosophy postulated for advanced education. If it is 
appropriate then to move ^my one course from WAIT into the 
University sector^ y^ly not other courses? And if from WAIT^ 
why not fit*om any otiher CAE? What validity then remains in the 
sectora'^ arrangements onae more confirmed by the Williams 
Ccmtiv'' 

The Willvcu s Comrittee has further recommended that the 
universities should become more selective in their recruiting 
of students whilst the colleges retain their established flexi^ 
bitity. What then is to happen to the students it^ho would 
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oiwrentty be aaaeptabte in <^ college but may not be aoceptdhle in 
a university, partiaularly if the WilliamG* proposal is followed? 
One of the statements made during the planning of Murdoch 
University was that it was intended to cater for a different kind 
of student from those txko went to MIT, 

The consideration of the transfer of any course ehould take into 
account its integration within the fabiic of the ceding institute 
ion and the impact of the move on that institution as a whole* 
In WAIT this is nowhere moi*e so than in teacher educat%on which 
gains much of its particular character and makes a wide contribute 
ion by the participation of its students in studieis distributed 
widely across the campus* 

ye would not believe it to he in the interests of the students or 
the comunity if expediency in seeking to solve problems apparent 
in one institution resulted in the transfer of courses from 
another institution which operates under a significantly different 
philosophy^ which has achieved in response to this philosophy 
considerable student and comnmity support^ which has demonstrate 
ed itself as efficient and which has achieved a high degree of 
leadership among institutions of its kind with respect to 
innovation and to national and international standing^ 



(v) We would consider that possibly the major cause of problems which are 
seen with respect to Murdoch University arise not from the properly 
established activities of other institutions but from the fact that the 
University was established at a time when the growth of tertiary 
education was levelling off and the earlier signs pointing in this 
direction were not generally read* 

(w) The longer term future of Murdoch should be kept in mind in terns of its 
location within a state with growth potential and in which the 
University of Western Australia and WAIT as the major multi-^purpose 
higher education institutions are itnlikely to experience any further 
significant increase in student numbers^ 

(x) Care needs to be taken tHat in providing for the resolution of the 
problems of Murdoch University^ other problems are not created within 
the tertiary system which may he at least as costly in social or 
educational terms as in purely economic terns* In Judging the economic 
costs involved in maintaining Murdoch University^ its peculiar nature 
should be appreciated* It would seem to be essentially a liberal arts 
university together with a necessarily highly expensive veterinary 
school^ rather than an "across the board" institution involving) a wide 
range of cost levelb in its various activities. The making of direct 
cost^level comparisons is therefore difficulty 

CUretnont Teachers College Submission 

(a) Each post^ secondary institution has a role to play and a function to 
perform in an overall State plan and each should be allocated those 
'^responsibilities it is best able to perform. 
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(b) The long term planning for the continuing future of Murdoch Univereity 
should he seen in the context of its role a university and not at the 
expense of other post-eecondary institutions, 

(c) If^ hcwever^ long *tem planning is likely to affect other institutions 
in the post- secondary sector^ the State's foreseeable needs should be 
par<m>imt. Such a plan should derive from a comprehensive examination 
of the roles and funovions of the post-secondary institutions in 
Western Australia. 

(d) The roles and functions of the institutions involved in post^ secondary 
education are best arbitrated by WAPSEC which may require enhanced 
authority in regard to developmmts in the university sector, WAPSEC 
should have the pou?er to control coordinate alt sectors of post^ 
secondary' education where overlap in role and fwiction is likely to 
prove dysfunctional, 

(e) The role and function of the various sectors need more precise definit- 
ion particularly at interfaces where dysfunction is tikety to occur. 
Not only should balance in the system be preserved but also balance 
within institutions in terms of their long term viability as an 
essential unit in the system, 

(f) Both the WA Institute of Technology and the Technical Education Division 
should be required to concentrate on technological and technical studies 
in their applications and lessen their current involvement in other 
areas^ particularly the liberal arts and the non-technological 
professions. 

(g) Any plan for Murdoch's continuance should not lessen the continued 
vtability of other institutions within the system, 

(h) Any relocation! of programes to Murdoch should be at the expense of 
those institutions which can most easily c^sorb their lovs. These 
institutions are likely to be The University of Western Australia and 
The Western Austmliacn Institute of Technology, 

(i) The role of non*^ traditional or alternative university models warrants 
close examination if cooperative teaching or integx^ation of courses 

is envisaged, 

(J) Any new prograrmes assigned to Murdoch University should appropriate 
to that institution and within its staff e^erbtse, (For exait^le^ 
with the collaboration of the W,A. School of Mines and WAIT^ Muieral 
Technology might well be es'f':u)lished at Murdoch,} 

(k) Murdoch'^ liberal adtrrission policies should be continued (with dm 

regard to the issues of access^ selection and portability stated in the 
Williams Report) and arrangements made with other institutiorts to 
provide more flexibility in the recognition of alternative awards and 
studies, 

(l) Murdoch could well provide a comprehmnivf^ Simn&r Session to stq)port its 
external si,.Hes prograimes and as a ij^ans of increasing its enrolments. 
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(m) It is possible that WAIT might velinquiBh those aspects of its Social 
Science, Cormunicatims and Arte pTogramrns which are m:>st independent 
of its other technologically based progrcmme. Sttch prcgramtes could 
he re-'develcped at Murdoch and thus strengthen its Avts faculty. 

(n) Additionally y Murdoch should develop new courses^ particularly at 
graduate level * for eaxwple in the Fine ArtSj where there clears to 
be a State need. Similarly post-graduate studies at the masters level 
in Library Science has been suggested. To compensate WAIT for any 
decrease in enrolment it should be required to develop those vocation- 
ally and technologically oriented courses currently offered by the TAFE 
sector and which ore really tertiary level* 

(o) Transfer of courses, staff or students would of course need to accord 
with the conditions of amalgamation of colleges and universities 
adhered to by the Universities Council* (This proved an issue at 
Wollongong. ) 

(p) In summary^ the hey to the future of Murdoch University is continued 
moderate growth tabards becoming a relatively small, limited unu>ersity. 
Growth would appear to come predominantly from within ^the university 
sector. Consideration could be given to the transfer of sme appropriate 
courses prese-itly at MIT to Murdoch. Both WAIT and TAFE should return 
to their intended pui'^poses. In view of the problems facing teacJter 
education, pre-service education should be returned to the specialist 
colleges. 



Graylands Teachers College Submission 

(a) register general agreement with the submission of the Medlands College 
and emphasise the ^following: this college does not support the closure 
of the Murdoch Vnivex^eity nor its amalgamation with the University of 
Western Austz'alia, but it would strongly oppose any move to sacrifice 
in any way the activities of any of the colleger in order to foster 
growth at Murdoch. Indeed , there is a strong feeling that the proposed 
closure of the Graylands College is not unconnected with the prolifer-^ 
ation of institutions involved in primary pre^-service teacher education. 

(b^ Finally, we agree that with effective coordination of the balanced 

growth of the tertiary education sector in Western Australia^ there is 
little doubt that Murdoch University is assured of steady growth and the 
achievement of what the Williams Ccirmittee deems the economically viable 
University population of 4000. 

Nedlands College Submission 

(a) Courses offered by Colleges of Advanced Education differ in emphasis from 
those offerer? by Universities. Whereas university courses tend to have 
a strong theoretical and research orientation, courses in Colleges tend 
towards professional practice and application. All predictions relating 
to employment opportunities of tertiary graduates suggest that the balance 
of manpoi^er needs over the next decade will be tabards an increasing 
proportion of graduates with practical professional^specific preparation. 
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Reports of the Graduate Careers Coimcil of Australia shewing i^e 
employment of recent graduates from tertiary institutions confirm this 
general trend .fhia College considers that Murdoch^s numbers should 
not be increused by transferring courses and students from the 
Advanced Education Sector to the University Sector thereby shifthtg 
the balance of tertiary graduates away from those inth a practical/ 
applied orientation tauards those h)ith a theoretical /research orient- 
ation. This vi0^ is further enphasised when the percentages of imemploy- 
ed graduates from the UniversiUf sector in this State (10.5 percent and 
30.6 percent respectively) are compared with the national average for 
Universities of 8.9 percent. 

(b) A very strong demand for places in Colleges of Advanced Education is 
evidenced by data extracted from tables prepared by the Tertiary 
Institutions Service Centre which record applications for admission into 
first year courses in 1979. ...It is a quite unproven assumption that 
the same number of students would continue to cipply for a specific 
course if it was transplanted from the Advanced Education Sector to 
Murdoch University^ nor can it be in the long term interests of Murdoch 
University to force students electing for courses in the Advanced 
Education Sector to apply for a place at the University instead. 

(c) 'J!he Williams Committee contends that a University ii^ belou economic size 
if its population is belau> 4000 students. It is interesting to note 
that The University of Wesi ,jn Australia^ established in 1912 was below 
this aibitrary figure for the first 50 years, exceeding 4000 for the 
first time in 196S. For its first forty-four years (until 1957) The 
University of Western Australia had fewer students than currently 
enrolled at Murdoch University, while at the same time offering a much 
wider diversity of courses than does Murdoch. 

(d) The population of Western Australia^ even on the more conservative 
predictions of the Borrie Report will continue to grew. By placing a 
ceiling on the two maoor tertiary institutions^ The University of 
Western Australia and The Western Australian Institute of Technology^ <^ 
slow but steady giwth is cBsured for Murdoch and the smaller Colleges^ 
Churchlands and Mount Lm^ley which have ccqpacity for growth. Uithin ten 
years Murdoch should achieve the arbitrary 4000 through the gradual 
growth of existing courses and the development^ when guBtified^ of 
courses in areas related to the existing expertise of the institution. 

A second University with a somewhat different philosophy from the 
Western Australian University must be in the general long term interest 
of the maintenance of an effective tertiary system. Nedtands College 
does not support the closure of Murdoch University or its amalgamation 
with The University of Western Australia^ nor does the College suppoi*t 
any major surgery to Colleges of Advanced Education to foster dramatic 
gro\oth at Murdoch. Given that Murdoch University exists^ it is ovr 
view that any solution involving major reallocation of courses between 
institutio^is will prove disruptive and eoqpensive in the short term and 
imnecessary and undesirable in the long term. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE HIGHER EDUCATION SYSTEM 
IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA - SOME BACKGROUND FACTORS 

1 The historical developinent of the various higher education Institutions 
in Western Australia is outlined briefly in Chapter 2 of this report. 
The development of the institutions has taken place in the context of a 
number of major reports on education. These reports have strongly 
influenced the role and development of institutions in the past» and 
will also play a part in determining future directions of development 
in the higher education system. It is appropriate then, to devote 
some time to a brief discussion of some of these reports. 

The Murray Report 

2 The Murray Report on Australian Universities was published in 1957. 
The report resulted in substantially increased Commonwealth funding for 
Australian universities and thus paved the way for a rapid expansion 
in student numbers at The University of Western Australia in the 
sixties. The report also discussed in some detail the role of 
universities and the following extract indicates the Murray Committee's 
views - 

The Cormittee aoneidera the role of the universities in 
the modern aoimimity as threefold. The most urgent demand 
which is made of them today is for more and more highly 
educated people in every walk of life and in particular 
for more and more graduates of an inareasing variety of 
kinds. But education of the graduate is only one of the 
two central aims of a university ; the other is research^ 
the discovery of neu knowledge for its own sake. 
Finally^ the uriVv^vsities are or should be the guardians 
of intellectual standards and of intellectual integrity 
in the community.^ 

The Murray Committee's views on the role of universities are still 
relevant today and do not differ to any great extent from the follov^?- 
ing view expressed by the Universities Conmission in 1975 - 

The purposes fop which universities are founded and for 
which society continues tc maintain them include the 
preservation^ transmission and extension knowledge^ 
the training of highly skilled manpower and the critical 
evaluation of the society in which we live.^ 

Report of the Comndttee oyi Australian Universities, Sir Keith Murray, 
Chairman* Canberra: Government Printer^ 1957, p. 8. 

Sixth Report of the Australian Vrdvcrsities t"''^rmn^asion. Universities 
Commission, Canberra; A.G.P.5., 1975, p,58- 
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The Martin Report 

The Martin Report on Tertiary Education in Australia, which was publish- 
ed in 1964, discussed in some detail the role of education in promoting 
economic growth and the nature of the tertiary education system in 
Australia and concluded, inter alia, that - 

(a) Education should be regarded as an iitoeelment which yields 
direct and significant ecommic benefits through inareas'' 
ing the skill of i^e population and through accelerating 
technical progress* » . 

(b) The Cormrittee agrees with the view that higher 
education should he available to all citizena according 
to their inclinations and capacity*.* 

(c) Public interest in^ and government st4pport for^ higher 
education have greatly increased during the past decade* 
The climate of opinion favours further expansion^ and 
the ComtCttee supports such expansion on both social 
and economc grounds. * * 

(d) The Cormrittee considers that there should be greater 
diversity of tertiary educational institutions than 

is avaiUible today^ and that this could be achieved by 
the development of three distinct categories of major 
tertiary institutions - 

(i) Universities 

(ii) Institutes of Colleges 

(Hi) Boards of Teacher Education* ^ 

While the Government of the day did not implement all of the recoimjend- 
ations contained in the Martin Report, the report did result In a 
further substantial increase in Commonwealth funding for higher educat- 
ion and also In the development of what was to become the advanced 
education sector » 

The Martin Committee's views on the role of the humanities and social 
sciences and the types of courses that might be offered by colleges 
were also relevant to developments which were to occur In the higher 
education sector In following years. The Committee commented as 
follows - 



Tertiary Education in ^usu^lia. Report of the Committee on the 
Future of Tertiary Education in Australia to the Australian 
Universities Commission, Sir Leslie Martin, Chairman^ Canberra: 
Government Printer, 1964, ppJ> 171, 
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(a) Education in the humanities and the social sciencesj 
as Well as in the physical and biological sciences 
and technologies^ plays an important role in the 
general education of all citiz&Tts and in specialised 
training for management and administration.* . 

(b) Technical colleges can be raised in the public esteem 

by raising the status and increasing ihe scope of 
th& 'humanities" side of technical college work.*. 

(c) In technical colleges where the educational emphasis 
is on technological disciplines^ there is a risk of 
courses becoming over specialised^ the main interest 
being in "training*^ rather than in "education"* The 
Ccmrittee believes that the introduction of liberal 
studies in appropriately designed courses within the 
diploma aurriculm wilt add to the breadth of the 
student 'b education^ developing in particular his 
critical^ imaginative and creative abilities* The 
unfolding of such qualities will help to ensure that 
young technologists are alive to the human and social 
reactions of their work** * 

(d) At some appropriate time in the future the Institute 
(of Colleges in each State) might arrange for more 
advanced training leading to degrees such asj for 
example. Bachelor of Technology and Bachelor of Bminess 
Studies, which it would confer*^ 



The Wark Reports 

Following its acceptance of the Martin Committee's recotimendations 
regarding the establishment of a new sector of tertiary education out 
side the university sector* the ConmonweaUh Government appointed an 
advisory comnittee (the Wark Committee) to assist in the planning of 
a longer term programme for colleges of advanced education* With the 
assistance of shared Comnonwealth/State funding* colleges of advanced 
education developed rapidly within guidelines specified by the first 
(1966) and second (1969) reports of the Wark Comnrittee* 

In Us first report the Wark CoiWirTttee commented on the difference 
between universities and colleges of advanced education in the follow 
ing terms - 



Tertiary Education in Australia, pp. 1* 165, 182* 183. 
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Svmning up^ we would regard the move itrsportont distinations 
to be drcnm between colleges of advanced education and 
universities <^s these. In the colleges there would be: 

(a) Students with somswhat different types of interests 

(b) ^ greater concentration upon part-time studies 
associated with employment^ especially in scientific 
fields 

(c) A more applied emphasis 

(d) A more direct and intimate relationship with industry 
and other relevant organisations 

(e) Far less attention to post-graduate training and research 

(f) A primaiy emphasis on teaching* ^ 

9 The Committee went on to say that - 

Colleges of advanced education should aim to provide a range 
of education of a standard of excellence and richness of 
content at least equal to that of any sector of tertiary 
education in this country^ so thxt students and staff will 
be attracted to them on their merits for the special oppor^ 
tunities they offer. We hope that in due course some of 
the colleges will^ in their own specialised fields, achieve 
interTUitioml standing. But although the Commm^alth may 
help to provide the funds to make these attainments 
possible^ only tke colleges themselves can generate the 
spirit of e>ideavoux* which is required to achieve the 'degree 
of distinction so many sections of the commimity are 
expecting of them. ^ 

10 The Wark Coimiittee's views regarding the role of colleges has been 
influential in determining the pattern of growth in the advanced 
education sector. They also provide the basis for the "basic 
principles of advanced educat ion** which were outlined ^y the 
Commission on Advanced Education in its Report for 1977-79* The 
Commission listed the basic principles as - 

(a) vocationally oriented^ providing multi-level courses 
spedfiaally designed to meet the needs of the 
community; 

(h) tertiary in character^ but flexible in its app'^oach 
to entry requirements^ teadhing methods^ mdes of 
stud^ 'xnd the design of com'ses; 



5. colleges of Advanced Educaticn l96?-e.<^^ First Report of the Commonwealth 
Advisory Cormiittee on Advanced Education^ Canberra: Government Printer^ 
1966. p,23, 

6- Colleges of Advanced Education 2^07-69, p,24. 
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(c) applied in mphasis, oriented towarde teaching and 
at an tmdergraduate rather i^tan a postgraduate 
level* 



n The Wark Comnittee also comnented in its first report on the role to 
be played by colleges in the provision of courses in the hiananities, 
social sciences* and a number of other areas* The following extracts 
indicate the nature of this role as seen by the Comnittee - 



(a) The Government accepted that the colleges would need to 
be developed from and around the existing tertiary 
segments of existing colleges^ but that their neu> 
character should not be confined by the nature of these 
beginnings* The collets would not, be limited to 
technical svbsects but would offer courses and 
opportunities for study of the liberal arts, and provide 
breadth in education for all students attending them. 

(b) The wider the range of courses offered, the more likely 
is a college of adixmoed education to be successful in 
providing the broad educational basis and cross- 
fertilisation of ideas which are cmmg its essential 
features* 

(c) The institutes of technology and the technical colleges 
as multi-purpose institutions already offer a variety 
of courses, but in many cases their base is not yet 
broad enough,* being mainly concentrated on the tradit- 
ional 'technologies'; they would achieve greater 
breadth and better balance by giving greater emphasis 

to such fields as art, management, and social sciences*** 
It should not be overlooked that to be part of a 
broadly based college is as important for students in 
the fields Just mentioned as it is for the students in 
the traditional technologies* 

(d) It was realised i^t the first colleges of this type 
would necessarily be developed from the established 
colleges* Nevertheless it was hoped that t?te 
educational base of such colleges would be widened by 
the introduction or expansion of courses in the liberal 
arts, visual arts, hwmiities, social sciences and para- 
medical studies* Many of the graduates of these colleges 
will attain important positions in comerce, industry and 
government, and the aim must be not merely to give 
professional training but to promote an education which 
will encourage breadth of interest and outlook*^ 
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12 The Mark Coinmlttee expanded on a nuinber of these themes 1n Its 
Second Report and also added the following dimensions - 

(a) the importance of students gaining knowledge about thair 
obligations as members of society; 

(b) the encouragement of research and consulting work 
related to industrial problems and of significance to 
the teaching programme^ and 

(c) the desirability of including teacher education courses 
within multi-purpose colleges.^ 

13 The Wark Committee in its Second Report also commented on the nature 
of technology and the breadth of studies appropriate to colleges in 
the following terms - 

The colleges' involvement is wilh technology which may be 
defined as the application of knowledge to satisfy human 
need^ The concerns of technology are therefore as wide as 
those of hman need, and errbrace the application of hiowledge 
in the social sciences, languages, art and design, as mil 
as in the physical and biological sciences and engineering*^^ 



The Jackson Report 

14 In 1966 the Government of Western Australia established a committee 
under the chairmanship of Sir Lawrence Jackson to report^ inter 
alia* on future needs of the State in tertiary education* the 
institutions necessary i;o meet those needs* and appropriate forms 
of control and government* The Committee's report* which was 
published in 1967^ included comments on. a nunter of general issues 
as follows - 

(a) in the long run all tertiary^ colleges should come to _ 
operate autonomously , with new colleges cormencing as - 
brana^s of existing ma^or insvitutio^is, with eventual 
autonomy clearly in view*** 

(b) The second characteristic (of effective tertiary 
institutions) is diversity of curricula and awards* 
There is a general trend away from small institutions 

. - devoted to training in single technologies. Factors 
of econormf of operation, opportunity for students to 
rub shoulders with students in other fields and broaden 
their own course options, greater staff recruiting po0er^ 



9, Second Report 19?0-?n, Second Report of the Commonwealth Advisory 
Committee on Advanced Education* Canberra: Government Printer* 1969* 
pp* 2-5* 



10* Second Report 19?0^?2, p*5* 
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and wider reoogniHon of qualifications ^ are telling 
in favour of large multi^lateval institnticne , , , 

(o) a ^Tertiary Education Coimrission* (should) 2?e established 
08 a continuing body to advise the Govevnmnt on develop^ 
mnts ox>er the whole field of tertiary education^ and to 
encourage cooperation between all the autonomous 
inetitittioTW involved^ * * 

(d) ...the State^ if it aoc&pts the principle of providing 
places for all deserving students must plan to augment 
esn^sting facilities by at least half as much again within 
ten years. 

15 The release of the Jackson Report coincided with the increasing availa- 
bility of Commonwealth funds for higher education and set the scene for 
further development of the higher education system in Western 
Australia* 

The Wiltshire Report 

16 In 1968 the Commonwealth Minister for Education and Science announced 
the setting up of the Committee of Inquiry into Awards in Colleges of 
Advanced Education {the Wiltshire Committee), The Wiltshire 
Committee reported in 1969 and included the following comments in its 
report - 

(a) Comnmity acceptance of the colleges will depend on the 
extent to which their courses serve the purpose for which they 
are designed and the effectiveness with which successful 
students can cope wiih the work situation for which they have 
been prepared. In this connection^ the Carmittee emphasises 
that it would be a serious rmtter if a course serving a 
useful cormunity need were to be replaced by one requiring 

a higher level of intellectual effort or a longer period of 

— - — -time simplyJbe.cauBe of a desire to achieve greater status. 

Further^ it does not accept the~ argument tMt the desire to 
achieve greater status in the eyes of the community Justifies 
the introduction of any particular nomenclature of awards 
Buch as a degree^ for this reason alone.., 

(b) While a nurfter of courses which fall within Category A 
(bachelor's degrees) will be offered by som colleges^ in 
some other colleges perhaps only one or two such courses 
will be aoailabte. In general^ the asfnount of educational 
work involving courses in Category A undevtahen by the 
colleges will be more than mitched by other courses, which 
will take many different forms and encompass different 
levels... 
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(o) Most submissims advocated a system of cmrdB which would 
provide for the ai^d of degrees for seme of the ooi^rses 
offered in the colleges. There was little siqpport for the 
argument that degrees should only be offered in universities 
and we agree that in appropriate circumstances the amrd of 
degrees in colleges is justified, provided always that 
adequate safeguards are tnaintained with respect to quality. 
It is interesting to note that the large majority of senior 
academic staff one! administrators in universities with whom 
the matter was discussed at lertgth supported this view. . . 

(d) Ue doubt the validity of the argitment that the introduction 
of degrees as onwards would cause the colleges to raise their 
standards to unduly high levels. Sather, this might occur 
because of the absence- of the opportunity to use degrees, if 
the colleges were to raise academic standards in an endeavour 
to demonstrate beyond all possible douot the academic quality 
of their courses as compared to others vsing the degree 
nomenclature. The emergence of State bodies in some States. . . 
and the membership of college councils should ensure that 
comunity needs will be kept to the fore both in the provision 
and nature of courses. . . 

(e) The needs of the majority of students will most probably be 
met by a first qualificatim but for those cases where further 
studies of a formal nature are needed, two categories 
(Including diplomas and master's degrees) will fill the 
requirements of the large majority of cases* 12 

Reports of the Australian Conmission of Advanced Education 

17 The Australian Conmission on Advanced Education (later known as the 
Conmission on Advanced Education) comnented In its third report on 
the place of degree and higher degree work and research within 
colleges of advanced education In the following terms - 

(a) The ComnissioTt emphasises the need for a balanced development 
of tertiary education and fully agrees with one of the 
principal statements of the Wiltshire Report^ namely^ that 
the rm^or spread of opportunities and the bulk of the work 
in colleges of advanced education will be in the ''Category 
B*' (undergraduate non-degree) courses. 

(b) The Commission recognises that staff in colleges of advanced 
education will wish to undertake some measure of research 
actiuity^ both for intellectual stimulation and as a means 
of maintaining their familiarity with advances in the 
disciplines of concern to them. 



12. Academic Awards in Advanced Education^ Report of the Conmittee of 
Inquiry into Awards in Colleges of Advanced Education, 
F.M. Wiltshire, Chairman, Canberra; Government Printer, 1969, 
pp. 19, 27, 34, 37. 
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(c) The developmnt of research can take a number of coureeB* The 
Cormtieeion betievee that any reeeardh should be oriented to 
the applied field atthough we recognise that it is not always 
easy to distinguish between the so-called pure and applied 
research activities, fhe Commission welcomes the proposed 
development in some colleges^ for exasfnple Western Australian 
Institute of Technology <md South Australian Institute of 
Technotopy^ of a research corporation designed to imdertdke 
the investigation of problems on behalf of industry, 

(d) Leaving aside these special developments, there still remains 
the question of the type and amount of research which should 
be undertaken in colleges^ The Commission believes that 
research should be applied x^search; it should relate to the 
disciplines in which the college offers courses; it should 
be undertaken within the resources availcible to the college 
and not make demands for additional funds for equipment or 
staff assistance; finally the research should tend to be in 
areas where the college may be expected to have some special^ 
isation; examples which come to mind are - textile 
technology, mining, lirban studies and water conservation*** 

(e) The discussion of research naturally leads to a consideration 
of the relationship between research and higher degrees in 
colleges* The Commission, in general, supports the recommend-^ 
ation of the Wiltshire Comtittee that higher degrees should 
be oi^arded following ''studies in depth or breadth or both in 

a significant part of a discipline at a high level and consist- 
ing for the main part of formal studies and project work*** 
fhe degree should normally be that of Master* The Commission 
i$ prepared to recognise that in some disoiplines, for 
examplej, pharmacy, the college may be the only institute in 
fhe State which provides sti^ in this discipline and 
therefore would he prepared to consider in these cases that 
the higher degree award might be based on some research work* 

(f) fhe Comdssion's main concern is that colleger should not 
attempt to duplicate the expensive postgraduate research 
activities of the universities as a means of providing 
research facilities for their staffs and as i^e basis for 
awarding higher degrees of the Ph*D* type* We believe that 
this would be qidte an unwarranted demand on scarce resources 
of both money and manpower, spreading both too thinly with a 
consequent decline in staridardB* We betive that the 
universities have a special responsibility for the development 
of higher degree work of this kind and that the incursion of 
colleges of advanced education into this area should be 
strictly limited* fhe Commission also believes that if this 
arrangemnt is accepted it imposes on universities the res-- 
ponsibility of accepting from colleges those graduates who , 
have the dbility and wish to undertake higher degree work* 
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(g) To sunumriBBj the CcrnniBsion has endeavoured to identify seven 
Day& in which re&earah ^dht be carried cut in colleges of 
advanced education mtkin the limitations eet out in the 
preceding paragraphed 

2* Re&earch on projects the mjority of which would he con-- 
cemed with practical prchlemaj; preferably related to * 
problems within industry and to urgent social and 
eaonamic qmsHcns within the aomrnmity^ 

3* Research which would encanpass training in investigate 
ional and re&earch techniques as a part of the aouraee 
deeigned to provide higher degrees by fomal study ^ 

5* Research by mmbers of staff to aoquire qualifications 
of a postgraduate kind either within or out of the 
oollege md likely to lead to a higher degree either of 
a college or university* 

4* Individual research either pure or applied^ or a com^ 
bination of both^ stemning from individual interest and 
a strongly felt need for intellecUtal inquiry. 

5* Research hy individuals or groups mqifportedby the 
Australian Research Grants Committee or other research 
fund organisaOoKB ^ 

6* Research sponsored by agreement between industry and a 
college directed to specific ends* 

7* Educational research sidpported by Australian Commission 
on Advanced Education fmds,^^ 



18 These issues were also comnented on by the Commission in its fourth 
report as follows - 

(a) One notable feature of the 1976-78 triennial subntissions is 
the desire of many colleges to raise the level of their 
first qualification and to increase the number of higher- 
level courses* This desire appears to be stimulatc.d in part 
by the aspiraticm of some colleges to achieve additional 
status* The Cormtission wishes to see colleges increase the 
range of their courses but not only in an apword direction* 
We take the vieb) that the m^or concern of colleges is to 
catar for students who seek to obtain a first tertiary 
qualification and m make our financial recomendations 
accordingly** * ,^7 ' 

(b) During 1973^75 triennium a significant nunber of former 
diploma courses have become degree courses* In ^ome oases 
this has involved increasing the length of the course from 
three to four years but in other cases tkree^year diploma 
courses Jutoe been converted to three-year degree courses* 
While in mmy cases there have been sitbstantial and accept^ 
able CLrguments for these changes^ the Commission is 




13* Third Export on Advanced Educationj Report of the Australian 

ConmiGiion on Advanced Education for 1973-1975, Canberra: f^*Q*P*S*t 
1972* PP. 4. 112. 114, po 
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conceri^d that in some inetanaes the quBBt for status my be 
overriding eduaattonal needs. The cmiiitione of individual 
mmbers of academic staff, atudent$, 'the educational 
institutions and professional bodies can contribute to such 
a quest. College aotmeils are asked espeeiall^f to examine 
most carefully any proposals to redesign existing diploma 
courses^ to see that -they are not Wastefulty comtitting 
further resources or condoning a situation where the content 
of a coicrse is determined by the coMrd at the end of it 
rather than by conrnmity needs, 

(c) Learning does not stop at graduation and graduates should be 
encouraged to engage in further education either to broaden 
their skills or deepsn their understanding in specialist 
fields.^ Graduate^ diplomas and other postgraduate studies 
are being established as extensions to the undergraduate work 
of the colleges to provide further qualifications and pro^ 
fessional enrichment for those in the workforce. This is 
seen by the Commission as a valid activity on the part of 
colleges towards assisting people already in the workforce 

to upgrade their knoutedge and qualifications, , , 

(d) Colleges are already offering a nmi>er of one year courses 
as graduate or postgraduate diplomas. The Conmission 
considers that colleges of advanced education have a jmst 
significant role to play in the provision of courses of 
this type but expects to be assured that colleges are 
estdblishiTtg them to meet priority needs. In general^ 
graduate diplomas (courses which provide education In a field 
usually different from the major study undertaken at under- 
graduate level) are seen <^ iware important for colleges than 
postgraduate diplomas (courses which take study of a field 
already covered In an undergraduate course to greater depth). 
In many instances there appear to be advantages in close co* 
ordination and collaboration among the institutions with 
respect to these courses^ especially in cases of transient 
demnd for particular specialised programms, 

(e) The Commission notes that some colleges see themselves as 
supporting graduate schools in cl substantial way. We 
regard this as cl matter of concern and We are limiting post^ 
graduate enrolments in some colleges, ^ We accept that where 
a particular ccmrunity need has been identified it mil be 
appropriate for some colleges to offer masters degree 
progrcmtes. The Commission believes that higher degrees 
should not assume priority and wishes to see colleges 
exercising considerable caution in entering this area of 
education. Higher degree courses acceptable to the 
Conmission only if they are conducted in colleges Which 
have the staff and facilities to cope mth them. Not all 
colleges are so endowed. It should be clearly understood 
that present funds are intended to provide programms up 

to the level of the masters degree only, 

(f) One aspect of college developmnt Airing the 19?3-^?5 
triennium has been the growth of graduate diplam and 
masters degree programms. Some masters programmes^ 
especially^ include a substantial component of research 
work culminating in the presentation of a thesis. In 
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conBideHng eupport for poetgradmte programmQ the ConmCse- 
ion has a preference for thoee baeed predominantly t^pon 
coKTse Work. Hevertheleee, it is prepared to support 
partiaular programes which include a stibstantial component 
of applied research especially when the research is 
relevant to an industrial or vocational field. It is the 
ConmCssion*s view that such programmes should not be 
taken end-on to an undergraState course; entry should 
generally be limited to graduates with work experience as 
this ensures that those undertaking the postgraduate 
programme bring some measure of their own vocational 
experie72ce$ to the research study* 

(g) As indicated in the Third Report, the Comnission considers 
that the inoiursion of colleges into research-type higher 
degree work should be limited to tiiose areas in which 
colleges can mcdie a unique contribution. The Cormission 
irCll not support in colleges the development of research 
Schools of me kind found in universities and considers 
that the limited activity in this area which may be 
undertaken by the colleges should be confined to those 
institutions with the recognised human and physical 
resources adequate to the ta^feJ4 

The Partridge Report 

19 The Jackson Comnlttee, which reported to the State Government in 1967, 
recommended, inter alia, the establishment of a State Tertiary 
Education Conmisslon, one of whose functions would be to advise the 
State Government on developments in tertiary education* The Western 
Australian Tertiary Education Conmission was established as an advis* 
ory body In 1969 and became a statutory boc(y in 1971 » The post 
secondary education system In Western Australia grew rapidly in the 
ensuing years and, at the same time, significant changes in post 
^ secondary education were taking place at the national leveK In this 

context, the Western Australian Tertiary Education Commission came to 
the conclusion that there should be a new study of the future develop* 
ment of post secondary education in the State and late in 1974 the 
then Minister for Education appointed a conmitted, under the chairman^ 
ship of Professor 9M. Partridge, to advise on the promotion, develop- 
ment and coordination of post secondary educat^ n in the State having 
regard to its future needs. 



14- Fourik Beport on Advanced Education, Report of the Commission on 
Advanced Education for 1976-78, Canberra; A-G-P-S., 1975, pp- 18-21 
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The Partridge* Committee reported in January 1976 and among its con- 
clusions were the following - 

(a) The imtediate conclmion that we veach^ considering the 

capacity of the four existing tertiary institutions, is that 
these figures {projections of additional students) provide 
7to stcgport for the establishment of a nett> tertiary institut- 
ion in Western Australia during the next decade*** 

(h) Quite apart from the official policy, We ourselves are 
unanimous in believing that the Hoo tertiary sectors can, 
and should be, distinguished. Although the phrase "different 
but equal" has been used on many occasions to describe the 
relation betu)een universities and colleger, there is no doubt 
that many members of the colleges believe that their prescribe 
ed rote makes the college institutions of lamr status than 
that of the universities. The imderstandable ambitions of 
many college staff members to upgrade^ their work and to enter 
the post-graduate and research fields hxve throughout 
Australia ted to pressures within the colleges to convert 
more courses to degree standard at the expense of associate- 
ship and diploma courses, and to devote an increasing pro^ 
portion of their effort to work at postgraduate level - a 
process often catted the ''upward drift*'. We believe that 
there is an essential place in the conmmity in many fields 
for those tHth training at the associateship or diploma 
leVel. We would hope that this place can retain commmity 
recognition without considerations of what is "higher" or 
"lower" status. !!!ku8 We believe that the drive to regrade 
courses to degree leVel, with the concomitant disappearance 
of diplomas and associateships, is a process that should be 
carefully/ monitored. 

(c) We regard it as vital to the health of tertian education in 
Western Australia that the Murdoch University and the Colleges 
should be encouraged to grow to a viable size tdthin a reason-- 
able time, and, in order to ensure this, there will need to be 
coordination of their growth with that of The University of 
Western Australia and The Western Australian Institute of 
Technology. 

(d) The University of W.A., as a matter of deliberate policy , has 
entered what is virtually a "no growth" phase of its develop- 
ment. Undergraduate numbers will be held close to the present 
total, although dotibtless there will occur redistribution 
between faculties. Its future growth is likely to be mainly 
in its strong post-graduate school... however, unless the 
present policy were to be reversed, it appears that decisions 
made within University of W.A. are unlikely to have a 
major impact on the development of the other institutions^** 

(e) We regard the growth policy of the W.A. Institute of Technology 
as the key factor in the developmnt of all the tertiary 
institutions in the State. As pointed out... the Institute, 
since its establishment at Bentley has grown rapidly from oust 
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md^r 3 000 studente ^96? to about 10 000 in 19?S. In our 
diBcmBiorxB with the Institute^ we were informed that Institute 
policy is for an ultimte target of IS 000 students on the 
Bentley aanpus^ although no forecast waa made about when that 
target might be reached. Hcwever^ we were told that the Institute 
expects to grow more slowly in the future than it has in the past^ 
and that with the inclusion of music studies in its currioulum 
(approved by the Comdssion on Advanced Education but temporarily 
deferred for financial reasons)^ it has now entered all the tna^or 
fields of study that seem appropriate to it* We haoe noted that^ 
in its stibtftission to t^e Cotmission on Advanced Education for the 
1976-78 triennium^ the Institute has planned for a total enrolment 
of just over 14 000 students by 1978. However^ the Commission ^on 
Advanced Education in its Fourth Report has recotmended provision 
for the lesser total of 12 300 students by 1978* Even if this 
growth rate were to be actually achieved and continued^ then it 
is clear that, on the basis of the projectiom (of ntitnber of 
university and advanced education students), tft^ grojth of the 
Colleges and Murdoch University could be seriously prejudiced* 

(f) It is inportant that the rate of growth of the Institute^ the 
range of studies in its academe progranm^ and the level at 
which Ptey are taught^ should be stibjects of serious consideration 
in relation to the future of both the Institute itself and also 
the other tertiary institutions, think that it is important 
for clear projections to be available concerning the total 
enrolments contepplated tHthin the separate schools at the 
Institute, It is essential for such information to be available 
before it become possible to speak usefully about futt4re 

growth at Churohlands or Mount LaDley^ or c^out the need for new 
institutions^ the times at which they may need to be estc^liehed^ 
and their teaching voles,** 

(g) We believe that the Institute can serve the conmmity best as an 
Institute of Technology* and that developments in the nan-^ 
technological areas koDe been^excessive* We are aware that there 
was a demand for these studies at a time when the Colleges were 
still singte-^purpose teachers colleges^ and that the Institute 
showed initiative in meeting the demnd. BUt now that the 
contuses of the proposed W.A, College of Advanced Education 

haoe embarked on a programne of diversification^ we consider that 
grourth in the non^techtolOgical areaa at the Institute should be 
controlled so that future development in these areas would be 
shared by Murdoch University and the W*A, College of Advanced 
Education^ 

(W We consider it important that the proposed Post^Secondary 
Education Coimission should initiate a study of the future 
development of the Institute^ especially with reference to the 
rate of grc^i^ in student niters and enrolment ceilings within 
the several schools. It seems to us that such a study would be 
highly relevant to future decisions concerning the growth of 
0ntrchlcmd8 and Mount Lawley^ the development in certain respects 
of Murdoch University^ and i^e need for new institutions at 
Coc^vm^ Hockingham or Whitfords, 
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(i) We reacrnmnd that the prapoeed Poet-Secondary Education CormdsBion 
should initiate a study of the future development of tiie WAIT 
especially with reference to rate of growth in student nunberB and 
enrolment aeilings within several Bohools* 

(3} In aonneation with the slowing down of the Inetitute^s rate of 
groW-St^ attention should be directed to the quite unusual range of 
teaching the Institute has acquired. No other siTnitar institut- 
ion in Australia embraces bo wide and diverse an area of 
academic interests* As we have just remarked^ this poses prci>lems 
concerning the future growth of Murdoch University and i^e 
colleges or cojn^uses of the suggested W.A. College of Advanced 
Education and we suggest fhat^ in order that Murdoch should be 
able to increase its nuni^ers to several thousand within a few 
years, it will probably be necessary far the Institute as well . 
as the University of W.A. to restHct enrolments in certain 
disciplines* But, in addition to this, we have reservations about 
the desirc^ility of so many highly diverse or heterogeneous 
academic prograrmes being brought together mthin a single 
institution, especially one itkich is intended to have a special 
responsibility among the Staters tertiary institutions for train-- 
ing in the applied sciences and technologies. For example, it 
seems to be an anomaly that the Institute should have a concern 
with the training of pre^school teachers. Perhaps a more 
important example, about which we have some misgivings, is the 
proposal - at present temporarily deferred for financial 
reasons - to establish a school of music*** We. should have 
thought that this school would have little or nothing in cojmon 
with most of the other schools of the Institute, and that in fact 
such a school might find itself able to develop more truly^ and 
be sti>oect to fewer constraints, if it were not included within 
the exceptionally complex and intricate organisation the 
Institute has becom* On the other hand, we feel that the 
Institute, by dispersing its energies and resources (itkich will 
be more constricted as its growth rate falls), may find it piore 
difficult as time goes on to oonoentrate its resources and 
energies sufficiently on those areas of teaching in which its 
main contribution should be made* * * 

(k) Teaching at the Institute should be at ihe tertiary level, but 
aare should be taken to maintain a proper balance between studies 
ranging from associate diploma to post-graduate level* We do not 
think it desir^le iJiat the balance of teaching should be allowed 
to shift heavily in favour of degree^level and post-^graduate 
courses; for we believe that there are many types of associate 
diploma^'level training that ought to be carried on within an 
institution with the facilities and the educational resources 
and diversity that the Institute can provide* One temptation that 
ofimbesets a college such as the Institute is gradually to raise 
the level of its teachings and this tendency someti^mes results 
in the provision of training which is not the most appropriate 
for the service within indmtry or commerce or social aSninistrat' 
ion which it is hoped that its graduates will supply* 
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(IX There is need for a caz*eful study of the courses which it is 
appropriate for the Institute to provide and thoee which might 
better be offered by the technical schools ccnd colleges^ This 
Comnittee has not had the opportunity to study this question in 
detail; hut from evidence tha% has been teridered to its^ loe 
are left with the impression that there exist uncertainty and 
confusion concerning the roles of the Institute and the technical 
colleges in some areas of training^ and a belief on the part of 
some persons within the Technical Education Division that their 
roles and interests have been prejudiced by som of the develop*^ 
ments that have ocaia^d at the Institute^ We are not in a posi^ 
tion to express any judgments on this matter; but we do suggest 
that the W,A* Post'-Seaondary Eduaation Comrission ought to under- 
take a thorough study of the respective roles of the Institute and 
the technical colleges in the area of sub^degree courses^ It 
seem to us^ for example^ that since the Institute's rate of 
groDth may diminish considerably from this point otojards^ it is 
important to examine criteria for deciding what future develop*^ 
ments at the sub-degree level should be provided for in technical 
schools and colleges^ and what future developments should con- 
tinue to be provided for within the Institute** * 

(m) We have es^ressed the vieti> that Murdoch University should be en- 
couraged to grew at reasonable speed until it reaches a viable 
size^ which we might set very roughtly at 4 000-6 000 students* 
Inevitably during this growth period Murdoch University will 
encounter px'oblems concerning its relations with the tii)o nKzjor 
established institutioTis^ the University of W*A* and the W*A* 
Institute of Technology* (Parenthetically » we were rather, 
astonished to hear evidence^ during our discussions at these two 
institutions^ of concern es^ressed about the entry of the infant 
university into some fields that were the province of the major 
bodies*} * *n it seems inevitable that almost any new major 
development that could be proposed for Murdoch University would 
duplicate an area of study that is already offered by one or 
oi^r of the older tertiary institutions* Duplication is not 
necessarily a bad thing in itself ~ healthy competition may 
benefit both institutions* However^ from the viewpoint of a qo^ 
ordinating body^ it is necessary to consider such aspects as 
camrunity need and commmity demnd in relation to costs 
involved in duplication* 

(n) It is no denial of the value of liberal studies to say that^ 
under Australian conditions^ universities derii*?i substantial . 
strength from their professional faculties anr* dhools* Further- 
more^ it is highly probable thai many of th^ zUtional students 
who will be seeking university education during the next 10-16 
years will want to enter one of the professions* For these 
reasons^ we believe that Murdoch University should strive to 
broaden its professional base as part of its growth programme* 
The professional schools that exist already at Murdoch Univer^ 
sity are those of Veterinary Studies and of Education, The 
School of Veterimry Studies^ of its very nature^ will remain 
rather small cmd selective in its intake of students for a con- 
siderable time* The School of Education could be ea^nxnded sub- 
stantially; but its growth will be governed saintly by the 
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demand for trained teaahere^ and by the present policy of 
Murdoch Univereity^ outlined to us in our vieit^ that it 
should be slott>^ f/e hope^ however^ that it will not be unduly 
restrained^ for it is the experience in other universities that 
schools and faculties of education are important supporters of 
studies in the liberal arts and pure soienaes^ 

(o) Considering other professions^ evidence submitted to its was 

unanimous that^ for engineering in the broad senee^ the facility 
iee alre*'*Jy available or immediately planned at the University 
of W^A^ and the W^A* Institute of Technology will be mare than 
adequate to meet the demand for engineering training for a long 
tim to come, Murdoch University is adjacent to the site of 
the proposed^ Lakes Hospital^ and thus is strategically placed 
for the establishment of the second medical sohool in Western 
Australia when the %ijm comes* Uc^ever^ in consequence of the 
recent doubling of the capacity of the medical school of the 
University of W*A,^ the need for a second medical school in the 
State will not be felt for seme time; indeed^ in the opinion of 
the Karmel Committee^, the second school will not be needed 
before 1990, We were informed that in the meantime Murdoch 
University is represented on the planning conmlttee of the Lakes 
Hospital, 

(p) In our discussions with the University of W,A,^ we were informed 
that its Lai^ School is already receiving considerably more appli^ 
cations for admission than it wishes to accept^ and further that 
the School does not wish to grao larger than it is at presents 
Although We made no quantitative study of the subject^ it is 
apparent that there is a steadily increasing demand for legal 
studies^ not only for the formal practice of the law itself 
but also as a background for business^ public administration and 
politics^ We believe that the establishment of a school of law 
at Mx^doch University in the fairly near future would both fulfil 
a conmunity need and also help Murdoch to extend that profession-- 
al base that we regard as important to its growth** * 

(q) The restricted sites of the Secondary Teachers College and the 
Claremont Teachers College deny the possibility of anything more 
than minimal expansion; we believe, therefore^ that these 
institutions ndll continm to be essentially teacher education 
colleges with little further diversification into other areas*** 
Churchlands Teachers College and Mount Lawley Teachers College^ 
because of their greater site areas^ offer the possibility of 
future growth and diversification*** 

(r) We believe that these activities (extra mural teaching) should 
be encouraged and further developed,,* Available resources 
should be concentrated on the developmnt and further improve^ 
ment of the programme provided by The Western Australian 
Institute of Technology^ by Murdoch University and by the Tech- 
nical Extension Service*,* 

(s) ***there are rnany social reasons why it is desirable that there 
should be a greater development of educational opporttmity and 
administrative responsibility in the post^ secondary field to 
regions outside the metropolitan area**. 
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(t) We would etrcngfly support this proposal {for the introduction 
of a post**experience Bachelor of Education degree at the 
Secondary Teachers College) aa one which would build fruitfully 
on Work already acconplished^ ^ ^ and we would*** take a 
generally favourable view of the proposition that a post^ 
esaperience bachelor of education degree for primxry teachers 
should be developed by the teachers colleges*** 

fwj ATet? attitudes towards post^secondary education^ comprising the 
^univeraiHes, -the colleges of advanced education, md technical 
mid further education, require a State post^secondary ccmdss'^ 
ion tkat will be concerned wiiih coordination and plwming in 
these areaa * * * 

(v) We therefore recormend Mat the W*A* Tertiary Education Comiss- 
ion Act (1970) should be repeated and that ^re be established 
by new legislation a body to be hiom aa the Western Australian 
Post-Secondary Education Comiesion**^ 

The Williams Report 

21 In September 1976 the Prime Minister announced the appointment of a 
Cotmiittee of Inquiry into Education and Training* The Conmittee* 
which met under the chairmanship of Professor B,R, .Williams, reported 
early in 1979, The following are among the general issues of signifi- 
cance on which the Williams Conmittee commented - 

(a) 'J!he evolution of the university sector in the laat 30 years has 
been greatly influenced by four precepts: 

(i) that every young person wftc? deeipes a university educat- 
ion and has the intellectual capacity to profit from it 
should have a fair chance of getting it; 

(ii) tSvit universities should restrict their teaching activip- 
— „ ies^to~degree-and^higher^degree..work; , 

(iii) that to provide an adequate range of teaching and 
research at reascmble cost per student a university 
shculd have at least 4000 students in the Arts, Sciences 
and Social Sciences, and at least another 4000 where 
there are also Faculties of Medicine, Dentistry, Engine- 
eering. Agriculture and Veterinary Science; 

(iv) that to ensure hi^ quality teaching and research, 
universities of less than the optimal sizes for ikeir 
range of activities should receive larger thm average 
grants per student* * * 

(b) The First Precept, 

(i) The application of the first precept has been <{ualified 
by the operation of rrmpawer planning constraints on the 
grwth of very eix^nsive faculties such as mdictne, 
dentistry and veterinary science*** 



15, Post Secondary Education in Western Australia, pp, 11* 12* 86* 105* 
114* 137-145, 
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(ii) The peijoentage of stwctenta who demonstrate the aapacity 
to profit from university studies depends on the ability 
and motivation of the students admitted and on the 
standards of teaching and examining in the Kniversitit^£ , * * 

* 

(Hi) The Comrittee recotmends that the Tertiary Edttaation 

Comrrission shoulr? not propose target numbers of students 
that encourage ' iversities to enrol a considerable 
number of stud^nos with very little ahanae of graduating* • * 

(a) The Second Precept* 

(i) The second precept^ that universities should restrict their 
teaching to degree and higher degree Work mid expand their 
higher degree and research activities^ had a very strong 
effeci on the nature of universities* * * 

(ii) University veal expenditure on research has increased 
very little since '1970 despite the increase in the numbers 
of staff and research students*** 

(Hi) In recent years the doctrine that universities should not 
provide for undergraduate diplom students was called in 
question during discussions of possible mrgers between 
universities <md nearby teachers colleges* In its Sixth 
Report the Universities Comrrission stated that it might be 
desirable for a university such as VeaHn to offer sub^ 
graduate diplom courses and that this might also be 
appropriate if there were a rr)erging of the university and 
college of advanced education in cities such as Tomsville 
or Armidale* * * 

(d) The Third Precept. 

(i) The Martin Cormtittee expressed the view that under 

Australian conditions the disadvantages of mallness may- 
be significant for univ ersities of le ss than a bout^WJL^ ^ 

studenis 'dndTifiose ofLargeness for universities of more 
than about 10 000 students* It pointed out that the 
variety of degree courses will affect the minimum effect^ 
ive size^ and added that it would be neither wise nor 
necessary for neto universities to cover the t^ole range 
of courses* In its Fifth Beport the Universities Conmission 
treated the relations between effective size and range of 
courses in a more explicit financial manner^ and based 
grants per student on the type of subsects taught and on 
calculations of minimum effective size in groups of 
subjects or faculties*** The formula used by the former 
Universities (Commission implied that the rrtinimum economic 
size of a university providing degrees in the humanities^ 
sciences and social sciences is Sout 4000 students* There 
are signs that the Universities Council of the Tertiary 
Education Conmission is prepared to re-examine that 
calculation* , * 
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(ii) The third precept that a university needs at least 4000 
students to provide teaching and research at reasonable 
cost, is based on assianptions about the number of depai^t^ 
ments in Faculties of Arts, Science and Social Science, 
and the number of staff in eack department to provide for 
specialisation, that have never been openly discussed* 
There are signs of a re-appraisal in the particular case 
of Griffith University... In the mxt 20 years it is 
likely that smll universities will only be able to 
operate economically if they offer a smaller range of 
sx^bsects than was envisaged dialing the planning stage and 
approved by the Universities Cormdssion for financing. 
In other countries some very good 'liberal arts' universi' 
ties operate economically with less than SOOO students. 

The Camrittee recomnenda that the Universities Council 
recOTieider the assumptions about the ran^ of 
activities and the size on which the financing formula 
was based,,, 

(e) The Fourth Precept* 

(i) Differences in the size of universities and the range 
of studies influence grants per student. The three main 
factors that determine operating grant per student are 
size, the balance between first degree and higher degree 
studsnts, and the distribution of students between 
Faculties, , , The Universities Comission based its grants 
(for 1977) On an estimate of a fixed ovei^ad cofrponent, 
and on the judgment that for each Faculty a critical 
number of staff is required to support a sufficient range 
of courses. For this reason universities that dcnot have 

a sufficient nutther of students to produce a normal student/ 
staff ratio with this critical minimum of staff receive 
more than nomal grants. How large a university needs to 
be to receive nomal grants per student load depends on the 
approved range of Faculties, The smaller the range of 
Faculties and the smaller the range of subyects within 
Faculties the smaller the critiail s ize of the university, 
Judffing frm'the'mvem^^ "~ 
Macquarie and la Trobe Universities, the Comdssion 
critical size for a itniversity providing what regarded 
as an adequate range of courses in Arts, Social Science 
and Science was in the 4500 to 5000 range. The critical 
size would be less, and could be substantially less, if a 
different view were taken of the minimum range of course 
offerings that would justify the creation (or continued 
existence) of a university. Analysis of grants per student 
in universities of different sizes indicates that the 
Universities Cormtssion that the critical size for 

a university with a full range of Faculties was at least 
7500, , . 

(ii) Som prcblems arising from ihe precept that universities 
of less than optimal sizes for their range of activities 
should receive larger than average grants per student are a 
comequence of retarded growth. The high cost universities 
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were msant to be of two kinds - the new i&dveveitiee such 
ae GHffith, Murdock and possibly Deakin that wave in the 
process of grdH-ng to an economic size, and universities 
such as Tasmania and James Cook that would remain high 
cost universities because of their locatiom* The revision 
of the precept that universities should not provide sub^ 
degree courses and that there are significant disadvantages 
of smallness for universities of less than 4000 students, 
would affect the judgment on grants to universities of 
less than 4000 students, Griffith University could become 
effective and economical with less than 4000 FTB students. 
The det>elopment of siib^egree courses at Jams Cook 
University could reduce its 'excess costs ' somewhat and 
add to educational opportunity in North Queensland^ The 
rationalisation of l^e roles of the University of Tasmania 
and the Tasmanian College of Advanced Education will have 
the'sanie effect* The prospect that Murdoch University could 
be raised to an effective and economical size hy the 
revision of the third precept is not good* The Partridge 
ComiAttee jttdged that the Western Australian Institute of 
Technology had developed too far in the non^ technological 
areas and recommended that its growth in these areas should 
be controlled so that futta^ developments would he shared 
hy Murdoch University and the teachers colleges. Even with 
the second projection of student numbers, growth to an 
econCstic size ruM seems mlikely, and t}w most promising 
line of development seems to he the integration of the 
activities of the too universities in Western Australia 
(5.87). 

The Comittee recommnds that the Tertiary Education 
CormrCssion discuss with the University of Western 
Australia and Murdoch University and the Western 
Australian Post^Secondary Education Comrission an 
integration of the activities of the two universities, 

(f) The nianber of FTB students at Murdoch University was 1 47Z in 
- 1977"i~The -economiG^size^of Murdoch ^ given the_£resent formula 
for financial grants to universities provCdzng studies T«"^ ts. 
Science, Education and Veterinary Science, is approximately 
4 500 FTB students^ If all the prosected additional university 
students in Western Australia enrolled at Murdoch University the 
increase would be little above 450 by 198$ for the first project- 
ion (Table 3*4} and 1 100 for the second projection (Tc3^le 3,5h 
The siibsequent grcwth would be insignificant for the first 
projection, and another 500 by 1991 under the second projection 
unless there Were a significant increase in the education age 
groups or participation dates in Western Australia* The nwiber 
of Murdoch students in science siibjects other than biology is 
very law and there seems little prospect of it becoming a 
balanced university in the ne^t ten to 20 years. The University 
of Western Australia is short of land for its Faculty of Agri* 
culture and it is therefore sensible to ask yStether the education 
philosophies and staff of the two universities are sufficiently 
ccmpatzble to make possible an effective association of the tioo 
universities. If so, agriculture and horticulture could be 
developed on th^ Murdoch site where there are already good 
facilities for Veterinary studies^ 
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( S) There ia a aon&iderdble emphaais on the use of contracting pm^ 
cedurea across sectors to make better use of resources arid to 
extSTtd educational apportmities , , * The Comrittee^s proposala 
on contracting a:re based on aurrent methods of financing the 
three post^secondary sectors, and on the productiveness of co- 
operation based on specialisation,** These proposals for conr^ 
treating* * * are designed to ensure that the division of post- 
secondary education into sectors does not kinder the provision of 
post ^secondary education in regions where the mmi>er of students 
is not large enough to Justify specialised institutions, , * 

(h) The Comittee' recomtends t3iat post-secondary education aruthoHties 
in each State encourage universities, colleges of advanced educate 
ion and TAFE authorities to extend their provisions for credit 
transfers and to make their deoisions on partioular cases more 
predictable* For this purpose the Comittee recommxds that the 
authorities appoint working parties to appraise existing courses 
and examination reqidretnents and to suggest reasoncd>Ze procedures 
for establishing what credits should be granted*** 

(i) The Coimtittee reconsTiencisT^ 

(i) That State authorities seek to extend the range of educat- 
ional opportunities by the planned integration of external 
studies programes with oiker modes of study undertaken in 
educational institutions in the three sectors* 

(ii) That State authorities in co-operation with the institut- 
ions concerned and with the AustraVan Council for 
Academic Awards in Advanced Education actively promote 
the granting of awards on ike basis of credits earned in 
more than one institution* 

(Hi) That where provision does not already exist in State 

legislation consideration be given to a provision for the 

granting of awards by State authorities^on the b asi s^_ot 

ct*edi ts-earnedHnt'inore'tHcM'^&fi!^^ * 

{J} Tht Coimtittee recormends that action to prevent an unnecessary 
growth in the role of formal credentials should not be allaiied , 
to obscure the value to individuals and society of an increase 
in a range of non-vocational educational opportunities for 
citizens of alZ ages, and a growth of variety in the provision 
of these opportunities* 16 
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